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The present work is an in-depth study of 
Tayumanavar, a seventeenth century poet- 
philosopher, mystic and saint of Tamilnadu. 
His profoundly philosophical hymns were 
the poet’s creative response to the 
contesting creeds of his time, reflecting his 
own intimate religious and mystical 
experience of God, Siva ( Sivanubhava ). 

The present study of Vedanta Siddhanta 
Samarasam as God-experienced by Dr. 
Thomas Manninezhath will no doubt, 
awaken a new interest in the hymns of 
Tayumanavar and the legacy of religious 
experience they bequeath to us. Religious 
experience ( anubhava\ supported by reason 
and enriched by reflection, has to be the 
meeting ground for the followers of World 
Religions today. 

It is fascinating to see how Tayumanavar 
sought to bring about the harmony of two 
opposed traditions through a re-reading of 
his own tradition and a re-interpretation of 
the scholastic Advaita in favour of a more 
religiously inspiring popular Advaita. 

The work illustrates how many of our 
contemporary concerns enshrined in such 
concepts as Comparative Religion, 
Ecumenism Religious Dialogue etc. were 
also a concern within the ‘household’ of 
Hinduism even as early as seventeenth 
century a.d. The author’s interpretation of 
Vedanta Siddhanta Samarasam of 
Tayumanavar offers a unique basis for 
religious tolerance and cd-existence even in 
our present-day context of plurality of 
religions and creeds. That, indeed, speaks 
volumes for the actuality and relevance of 
the work. 
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FOREWORD 


Various religious traditions and philosophical systems have 
claimed the allegiance of mankind, both in the East and the West, 
in the centuries preceeding the Christian Era and the centuries 
starting from it. More often than not, and most of the time, the 
tendency has been to oppose rival traditions and systems. 
Whether the mystery of life and existence is treated as a religious 
problem, or as a philosophical one, claims and counter-claims 
are made. The common endeavour has been to show not only 
that one’s tradition or system is right, but also to deny the validity 
and value of other traditions or systems. However, sensitivity to 
the value of other systems in an incipient way is not altogether 
absent. The second half of the twentieth century has witnessed 
a change in the attitude of seekers of truth, whether in the field 
of religion or of philosophy. Dialogue is gradually taking the 
place of confrontation. The recognition of alternative standpoints 
in the realm of philosophy makes for a friendly approach. 

In the present work, Harmony of Religions: Vedanta Siddhanta 
Samarasam of Tayumanavar , Dr. Thomas Manninezhath offers 
the findings of his deep study of Tayumanavar, a 17th century 
poet-saint of Tamilnddu. Observing that etymologically ‘ecumen¬ 
ism’ is derived from the Greek word ‘oikos’ meaning ‘household’ 
and is used to refer to the attempt to recapture the sense of one¬ 
ness among Christian Churches, he takes the word samarasam to 
be equivalent to ecumenism, as providing “a basis for intra¬ 
religious understanding and mutual acceptance within the 
‘household’ of Hinduism, particularly between Saiva Siddhanta 
and Advaita Vedanta”. He contrasts scholastic Advaita and 
Saiva Siddhanta with these two in the context of religious ex¬ 
perience. The term ‘Advaita’ is significant as standing for ‘unity- 
experience’. We may note that when this experience is sought to 
be set forth in words, perhaps it becomes almost inevitable to 
stress the One to the subordination or exclusion of the many or 
to see the many as irradiated by the One. Advaita is kevala (pure) 
or visista (qualified). Perhaps, it is wise not to revive controver¬ 
sies regarding the definition of terms like purna . Definitions are 
all right up to a point. But beyond that, far from clarifying 
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thought and experience, they only cloud these. Let there be 
experience of the One or Reality, first and last. 

The chapters of the book are so arranged as to start with a 
biographical sketch of Tayumanavar and lead us up to Vedanta - 
Siddhanta Samarasam. The concluding chapter gives various 
views of samarasam ending with Tayumanavar’s view. 

Tayumanavar is assigned to the 17th century. He was given 
the name ‘Tayumanavar’ because his hirtli was considered as due 
to the grace of Tayumanavar which is the name of the presiding 
deity of Tiruchirappalli. Tayumanavar means ‘one who has 
become the mother also’. It was believed that 3iva, the presiding 
deity, took the form of a mother who was expected at the time 
of delivery of her daughter and who could not reach the place as 
a river she had to cross was in floods. Siva’s compassion made 
him appear as the expected mother to attend to the delivery. It 
is not often that persons live up to the character implied by their 
names. But in the present case, saint Tayumanavar through his 
life and songs exemplified the compassion of the Lord and justi¬ 
fied the name given to him. Tayumanavar’s father was employed 
in the service of a local chieftain. He arranged for the education 
of his son in Sanskrit and in Tamil. On the death of his father, 
Tayumanavar was given his father’s job in the court. Though, 
he was carrying out his official duties in a very efficient way, he 
was longing to meet a guru who would give him initiation in to 
spiritual life. His longing was fulfilled when he met Mauna Guru 
who belonged to the Siddha tradition. 

The author of the present work has described in the chapter 
entitled Tamilnadu at the time of Tayumanavar the political, 
social and religious situation obtaining during this period. 
Rivalries, controversies, intrigues etc., were not conducive to 
spiritual life. Tayumanavar’s own religious experience made 
him feel that religious harmony was not only possible but neces¬ 
sary. He understood philosophical and religious texts in the 
context of their experiential basis. Chapter three sets forth the 
concept of God, of bondage, of soul, and of liberation from 
bondage as found in the hymns of Tayumanvar. Chapters four 
and five deal with Advaita Vedanta and Saiva Siddhanta , respecti¬ 
vely. Thus the author prepares the ground to show in chapter 
five Vedanta-Siddhanta Samarasam. He gives various meanings 
of the word samarasam as given in Sanskrit and Tamil diction- 
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aries. Observing that Tayumanver uses the expression Vedanta - 
Siddhanta Samarasam in a unique way, he renders as follows. 
Tayumanavar’s words in one of his verses: 

My action is always Thy action. The nature of myself does 
not exist apart from Thee. Therefore I am not different from 
you. This indeed is the nature of the quintessence of Vedanta 
and Siddhanta. (II, 5) 

To Clarify Tayumanavar’s concept of oneness as not absorption, 
he quotes the following words: 

When shall I attain straight that equalling state of union 
without distinction of one and two and that equalling state of 
union with the difference of one and two. (XLV :14.15) 

Samarasa Svabhava as an appreciative and accommodating 
attitude has to find practical expression in one’s religious life. 
Tayumanavar has brought into clear focus this attitude. In an 
evocative spirit, the message of the Vedas and early Tamil 
literature may be recalled and given clear expression. Let us 
recall the following. The oft-quoted Vedic pronouncement, 
“Truth is one. Sages call it by various names”; “knowledge 
consists in seeing the inner or real meaning of words from whom¬ 
soever one hears them” (The Tirukkural, couplet 423). Wisdom 
consists in seeing the real nature of a thing; howsoever it may 
appear (The Tirukkural , couplet 355). In a challenging way, the 
following is from Tirumular: 

The great city is one indeed. Paths thereto are six- Even so 
are the six religions. Those who say “this is good”, “This is 
bad”, resemble dogs barking and rushing at a hill. 

(Tirtumantiram , 1558) 

Overawed and frightened by the size of a hill, dogs bark and 
rush forth to bite the hill! Likewise, confused and frightened by 
the diversity and surface-differences of religions, people fail to 
perceive their core of harmony in satisfying the basic craving of 
souls. It is good to recall that, this verse comes from Tirumular, 
who declares that mankind is one and God is one. Having ex¬ 
perienced bliss, Tirumular desires that the whole world should 
share it. 

What does it matter what practice is adopted? What does it 
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matter as to where one is born? Those with sympathy of 
understanding (for one another’s way) can quickly reach the 
goal. ( Tirumantiram , 1568) 

Manikkavacakar speaks of the way of walking together to 
attain Divine Grace. Predisposed by Divine Grace, the sadhaks 
have to strive in concord to attain Divine Grace. 

(Tiruvacakam XL1II) 

Tirujnanasambandhar declares thus : 

Wherever and as whatever born, the Lord says ‘Here’ and 
grants His Grace. (II, 40, 6) 

Appar sings : 

The Lord’s feet are adorable. Their nature is to overcome 
the pettiness of anger of egoism (symbolized by Muyalakan , 
the prostrate figure under the feet of Nataraja). They comfort 
the followers of the six religions. They elevate to the true 
path the followers thus comforted. (IV, 100.7) 

He gives the image of the ladder to convey the idea that the 
Lord provides the ladder to enable souls to rise gradually to 
perfection. (IV, 92-16) 

Pattainattar’s (9th century) song is remarkable in the sweep 
of its spirit of accommodation. After mentioning the manifest¬ 
ations of Siva, as having Grace (, sakti ) as His consort, as dancing 
Sn darkness and so on, as being without form and as having form, 
as being Visnu and Brahma , Pattinattar goes on to say: 

As having His existence affirmed and having His existence 
denied, as being undisturbed and as being disturbed, as 
Mahavira, as the Buddha—When the Lord notices that 
persons tend to get confused by such differing views and 
start quarelling, He appears to each of them in the way they 
have conceived Him—even as a crystal reflects the colour of 
whatever object is adjacent to it. 

Arunagirinathar (15th century) speaks of avirodha jnanacchu- 
dar Veil, the flaming sword of wisdom characterized by non¬ 
enmity. In other words, the wisdom of non-enmity destroys 
ignorance which is the cause of all enmity. The songs of Aruna¬ 
girinathar show how he accords equal value (samarasa) to 
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Sanskrit and Tamil, to Siva and Visnu, to Siva and Sakti, to 
jnana, bhakti and karma. Samarasa-bhava pervades all his songs. 

A poet-saint of the last century, Ramalingam carried forward 
the message of samarasa, articulated very clearly by Tayumanavar, 
to proclaim samarasa sanmarga sangam, an association of 
seekers and pursuers of truth functioning in a harmonious way. 
The attitude of harmony ( samarasa svabhava), needs to be ex¬ 
pressed in concrete living, so as to be effective. 

Dr. Thomas Manninezhath concludes his study with the 
following word: 

The experiential realization of oneness between God and 
soul, and between religious traditions is a possibility more or 

less distinctly envisaged by religious traditions. In that sense 
Tayumanavar’s call is relevant even today, for in a religiously 
pluralistic society, the meeting of religions at the point of 
realization of their essence can certainly create room for a 
constructive and spiritually meaningful co-existence. 

Dr. Thomas Manninezhath has made a careful study of the 
Songs of Tayumanavar and presented his findings, ably docu¬ 
mented and supported by appropriate excerpts. With commend¬ 
able patience he has made a study of the political, social and 
economic conditions of the times in which Tayumanavar lived, 
to show how Tayumanavar, thanks to his unity experience, saw 
the need for samarasa not only for his time, but also for the 
future. I welcome the publication of this important and valuable 
work and wish it the widest possible circulation. 


Prof. V. A. Devsenapathi 
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PREFACE 


When Pope John Paul II visited India in 1986, a meeting of 
various religious leaders was held at Rajaji Hall in Madras 
(February 5th, 1986). At that meeting, the Pope earnestly talked 
about the momentous need for the meeting of religions and for a 
dialogue between them. He called for an encounter where religions 
come together in their quest for the Unknown, which transcends 
all comprehension. A true knowledge of the abyss surrounding 
the One is the goal of such religious encounter. In the soul-stirr¬ 
ing religious poetry of Tayumanavar, the 17th century Indian 
mystic, poet-saint and philosopher, we can see a similar call for 
experiential knowledge of the one Reality as the point of conver¬ 
gence of various religious traditions. 

To be successful, the meeting of religions and inter-religious 
dialogue need a definite penetration into the depth of the original 
source. In other words, religions meet, where religions take their 
foundations. Tayumanavar’s call for religious harmony is authen¬ 
tic as it is an appeal to delve into that original vision of the 
Sacred Scripture and to dwell with the‘seers’of Truth, which 
alone is the basis for religious encounter. The meeting of religions 
is not a mere intellectual endeavour, but, a religious experience in 
itself. It is in this broader and deeper experiential perspective 
that I see the theme of Vedanta Siddhanta samarasam in the 
religious poetry of Tayumanavar. 

Tayumanavar’s perception of the unity of Vedanta and 
Siddhanta at the point of samarasam is described in this work as 
‘ecumenical’, because the state of samarasam provides a basis for 
intra-religious understanding and mutual acceptance within the 
‘household’ of Hinduism, particularly between Saiva Siddhanta 
and Advaita Vedanta. Etymologically, the term ecumenism is 
derived from the Greek word oikos meaning ‘household’and the 
term has usually been used to refer to the theological and 
ecclesiological precepts and doctrines which attempt to re¬ 
capture the sense of oneness among Christian Churches. The 
terms ecumenism and ecumenical are used here in a descriptive 
sense to mean the spirit of openness which potentially also pro¬ 
vides for inclusiveness between religions. 
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The ecumenical theme of Vedanta Siddhanta samarasam is 
here studied by way of analyzing Tayumanavar’s religious, 
mystical and philosophical hymns. The first two chapters are 
introductory. While Chapter One gives a brief biographical 
account of the poet-saint, Chapter Two examines the political, 
social and religious situation of Tamil Nadu, and other possible 
formative factors, which could possibly have influenced the life and 
thought of the poet-saint. A general analysis of his hymns is 
made in Chapter Three. Chapters Four and Five deal with 
Tayumanavar’s understanding of Vedanta and Siddhanta. The 
most important point here is that his understanding of both 
Vedanta and Siddhanta is based on their original meaning as 
found in the Sacred Scriptures: the Veda , the Upanisads, the 
Saivagamas and the Tirumurai (mystical and canonical works of 
Saiva Tradition). The way, and the process, which this under¬ 
standing of both Vedanta and Siddhanta in the original sense as 
the personal mystical experience of the ‘seers’ of Truth leads 
Tayumanavar to interpret these two well-known traditions in 
terms of unity-experience which is discussed in Chapter Six. The 
bringing together of Vedanta and Siddhanta at the converging 
point of samarasam has vital significance for today’s religious 
traditions. This idea, together with other observations resulting 
from this research, is spelled out in the concluding section of the 
work. 

This study was made possible through the encouragement and 
support I received from my Religious Congregation (Carmelites 
of Mary Immaculate), Kerala, India, and the Diocese of 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, and my teachers and friends. I 
would like to express special thanks to my supervisor Professor 
Krishna Sivaraman, the distinguished scholar of Saiva Siddhanta 
tradition, for sharing his expertise, beliefs and insights, and for 
generously giving me his time and attention to help complete 
this work. I am very much thankful to Professor John G. Arapura 
for his friendly accessibility and scholarly suggestions. A special 
wo id of gratitude goes to Professors Paul Younger and Gerard 
Vallee for their supervisory assistance and constructive comments. 

My grateful appreciation is also extended to Aikiya Alayam, 
the Intel-Faith Research and Dialogue Centre, Madras, India; 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan Institute for Advanced Study in Philo¬ 
sophy, Madras University, Madras; The Adyar Library, Madras; 
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U.V. Swaminatha Aiyar Library, Madras and the International 
Institute of Saiva Siddhanta Research, Dharmapuram Adhinam, 
Dharmapuram, India for making available to me their library 
and other facilities towards the completion of this work. My 
thanks to Prof. W.W.S. Bhasker, Prof. K.V. Sarma and Ms. 
Patricia Sullivan for editing the manuscript and Mrs. Denise 
Dean for word-processing the same. I am deeply grateful to Prof. 
Devasenapathi (Retd., University of Madras) for his Foreword. 


Thomas Manninezhath, C.M.I. 
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Chapter I 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
TAYUMANAVAR 


1. Date of Tayumanavar 

Tayumanavar is not very distant from us in time. Nonetheless, 
a truly satisfactory biography of Tayumanavar cannot be formu¬ 
lated, because of a negative attitude towards historical data 
amongst early Indian writers. This negative disposition is projec¬ 
ted in the following point of view: “eating the fruit why must 
one need to know the name of the fruit and the tree.” 1 

The scanty materials available are found in the introductions 
to the different editions of the Hymns of Tayumanavar {Tayu- 
manasvamikal Patalkal). Those materials are traced to the poet’s 
only son and disciple Kanakasapapati, and to other disciples 
such as Arujayya Pillai and KotikkarainanikaJ. Although the 
details of the life of the poet-saint available in the different edi¬ 
tions of his hymns are believable in themselves, they cannot be 
situated in time very well because there are no links with reliable 
historical facts and different editors have arrived at radically 
different conclusions about the date of Tayumanavar. 2 

Before we examine the arguments in the different editions of 
the hymns of the poet, we shall consider three important sources 
which shed light on the date of the poet-saint. The first one is 
related to the genealogy of the Caramamunivar Matha of Tiru- 
chirappalli. 3 It is a commonly accepted fact that a maunaguru 
(‘The Silent Teacher’) was the greatest head of the matha and 
that Tayumanavar succeeded the maunaguru in that role. The 
period of that maunaguru and his successors is recorded on 
palmyra leaves available in the Library of the Dharmapuram 
Adhinam. 4 Dr. Sourirajan of Sri Venkateswara University ex¬ 
amined the leaves a few years ago and according to him the 
maunaguru was the head of the matha from 1579 to 1644 a.d., 
and Tayumanavar succeeded the maunaguru and was in charge 
from 1644 to 1662 a.d. 5 I visited the maunaguru matha |on De¬ 
cember 29, 1985 and discussed with Mahalinga Tambiran, the 
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present head of the mat ha, the question of the reliability of the 
tradition that Tayumanavar was the head of the matha. He said 
it is a reliable tradition and that there is a recorded document 
called the etu (palmyra leaves) to prove it, but I was not able 
to examine that document. However, an article entitled ‘Tiruchy 
Malaikoyil’ appeared in the Centamilccelvi 6 which was based 
on a study of those palmyra leaves. According to this article 
Maunattambiran was the head of the matha from 1501 to 1566 
(Salivahana era), which corresponds to 1579 to 1644 a.d. and 
Tayumanavar was the head from 1566 to 1584 (1644-62 a.d.). 
A list of some of the heads of the matha who followed is also 
given. 7 Thus, two separate sets of palm leaf manuscripts make 
Tayumanavar head of the matha from 1644 to 1662 a.d. 

The second source is the Marapiyal 8 which records the traditions 
of^aiva mafias . On November 29, 1985 I visited the Dharma- 
puram Adhinam to look for documents and had the opportunity 
to discuss the teachings of the poet-saint. I was fortunate in 
being allowed to see the Marapiyal of Saiva mafias in the 
Dharmapuram Library Manuscript Records. In this document 
there is a chapter on Tayumanavar which gives the date of the 
samadhi of Tayumanavar as Salivahana era 1584 which corres¬ 
ponds to 1662 a.d. The Marapiyal also refers to the poet’s dis¬ 
ciple Arulayyar, the poet’s aunt’s son, who started a mafia at a 
place called Annappenpettai and initiated Kanakasapapati 
(Tayumanavar’s son) into the ascetic way of life. This source also 
gives a list of those who succeeded Kanakasapapati, such as 
Aksayalinga Desikar, Ambalavana Desikar, 9 Somasundara 
Desikar, Vaidyalinga Desikar, Sadasiva Desikar and Sapapati 
Desikar who used to sign documents in the name of Tayumana- 
pantara sanniti and who passed away on Tuesday the 22nd of 
August, 1885. 

The 7/2 Memoriani lines written by one of his disciples, 
Kotikkarainanikal, engraved on stones found at Ramanata- 
puram, the place of Tayumanavar’s samadhi , 10 is the third docu¬ 
ment that throws light on tne period of Tayumanavar: 

tukalaru-cali-varutama yirattaiii— 
nurreten pattumunru totaru 
mikucupa-kirutam-varutam taimatam 
venmati-vara-nal-vicaka 
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.... tayumanavanar 

civattinil kalantanarr-iname. 11 

According to these lines, it was on a Monday in January of the 
Sdlivahana era following 1583 (that is in 1584, which corresponds 
to 1662 a.D.) that the saint attained Sivam {civattinil kalantanar 
rinam). 

Although all of the above sources agree that the period of 
Tayumanavar was the 17th century, and that the year of his 
samadhi was 1662 a.d., a variety of editions of the hymns of 
Tayumanavar give confusing accounts of the life of the saint. 
The earliest edition I have come across is the 1862 edition by 
Arum ukanavilar (Madras) but it does not give any account of 
the life of the saint. Neither did the 1881 edition from Madras 
by Sadasiva Pillai give any information about the life of the poet. 
In 1891 Sambandha Mudaliyar edited the hymns with a com¬ 
mentary and in a brief introduction he stated that Ketiliyappa 
Pillai, the father of Tayumanavar, lived in Vetaranyam about 
260 years ago and held the post of periyacampiratiyuttiyokam 12 
(Chief Accountant) in Vijayaranga Chokkalinga Nayakar’s palace. 
The subsequent editions of Vajravelu Pillai (1899), P.N. Cidam- 
para Mudaliyar and Brothers (1937) and B. Ratnanayakakar 
and Sons (1957) all repeat this point and speak about a Muthu 
Vijaya Raghunatha Chokkalinga Nayakar during whose time, it 
is said, Tayumanavar was in service in the Nayak’s court. There 
is, however, no Nayak by that name in the genealogical list of 
the Nayaks. 13 

Poovai Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar’s Tayumanavar Pdtal 
Meykanta Vrttiyurai (Madras, 1916) (hereafter TPMV) is a 
commendable commentary, but it does not offer any specific 
information about the life of Tayumanavar. The author says 
(p. 3) that Tayumanavar’s father Ketiliyappa Pillai was appoint¬ 
ed accountant of the king during the Nayakship of Vijayara- 
khunata Chokkalinga (1705-32 a.d.). This period was probably 
regarded as the time of birth of Tayumanavar because of the 
popular tradition which said that the poet-saint was born while 
his father was in the service of the Nayak of Tiruchirappalli. 
However, at the end of the introduction (p. 15), the same author, 
quotes the ‘In Memoriam’—written by Kotikkarainaniyar, refer¬ 
red to above, as suggesting that the saint’s samadhi was in 1659 
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(1660). The author seems to have been unconcerned that the two 
dates do not match. 

P. Ramanatha Pillai’s edition (1966) makes the same sort of 
mistake. He too points out that it was Vijayarakhunatha Chok- 
kalinga who appointed Kettiliyappa Pillai (p. 35), thus indicating 
that the birth of Tayumanavar would probably be between 1705- 
32 a.d. On page 36, however, at the end of the Introduction, 
the author says that Tayumanavar was the head of the matlia 
in 1644 a.d. and was united with Sivam in 1662 a.d. These dates 
simply do not tally. 

Swami Chidbhavananda of Sri Ramakrishna Tapovanam, 
Tirupparaitturai, has published (in Tamil) sections of the hymns 
of Tayumanavar with commentaries. In one of his works in 
English 14 the author says that Tayumanavar lived in the 17th 
century a.d. The same Ramakrishna Tapovanam published an¬ 
other work Tdyumanasvamy Patalkal in 1980. In this edition the 
period of Tayumanavar is given as 1704-36, 15 placing him in 
the 18th century. 16 The only reason for fixing the time as the 18th 
century is to locate the saint during the reign of Vijaya Ranga 
Chokkanata and Queen Meenakshi and to connect the saint’s life 
with the incident of the Queen’s passionate desire for him which 
made him leave the palace and become an ascetic. 

The Tiruppanantal Kasi edition (1952) and the Dharmapuram 
Adhlnam edition (1965) and the Tdyumanasvamikal Varaldium 
Noolaraicciyum (1969) by K. Subramaniya Pillai refer to a Muthu 
Veerappa Nayakar as the ruler when Tayumanavar was the head. 
None of these scholars, however, specify whether they are speak¬ 
ing of Muthu Veerappa I, II or III. 17 The following argument of 
Subramaniya Pillai, however, makes it clear that it could only 
have been Muttuveerappa I. If it was Muttu Krishnappa Naya¬ 
kar (1602-09) who made Tayumanavar’s father the chief 
accountant of the Na yak’s court (p. 20), then the saint’s birth 
could have occurred between 1601 and 1609. TheNayakwho 
succeeded Muthu Krishnappa was Muthu Veerappa I (1609- 
23) 18 during whose time Tayumanavar’s father might have 
passed away and Tayumanavar might be expected to have taken 
up and continued his father’s profession at the court. This seems 
quite likely, and it also fits well with the independent evidence 
cited earlier from the maunaguru matha tradition, the Marapiyal 
account and the Tn Memoriam’ of Kotikkarainanikal. 
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I have mentioned above the tendency among scholars to bring 
Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha (1731-36) into the picture and to 
try to ‘fit’ Tayumanavar’s life into his lifetime. This is done in 
order to perpetuate the story of Queen Meenakshi’s passion for 
Tayumanavar which is supposed to have led to the poet-saint’s 
leaving the court and starting his mendicant life. This story is 
still very popular and seems to be a ‘must’ for the editors since 
almost all editions refer to Meenakshi’s affection for the saint. 
K. Subramaniya Pillai, a well-known scholar in Tamil, tries to 
retain the story in spite of historical difficulties. He argues 19 that 
the successor of Muthuveerappa (1608-25 a.d. according to 
him, but 1602-09 for R. Sewell) is a Queen (name is not given) 
who ruled from 1625 to 1627 and the Queen was followed by 
Vijayaranga Chokkanatha (1627-54 for the author; but 1704-31 
for R. Sewell). These alterations of history are major and re¬ 
main unsubstantiated. The generally accepted historical record 
shows no Queen ruling from Tiruchirappalli between 1625-27 
and it does not mention that Vijayaranga Chokkanatha ruled the 
country from 1627 to 1654. After the death of Muthu Veerappa 
Nayak in 1623, it was his son Tirumala Nayak 20 (1623-59) who 
is generally thought to have ruled the country. 

Because of the inconsistencies found in the historical data in 
different editions of the hymns I am inclined to follow the 
maunaguru tradition, the Marapiyal of the Dharmapuram Library 
Manuscript Records and the engraved ‘In Memoriam of 
Kotikkarainanikal. Following these records, as presented and 
discussed above, we can safely fix the period of Tayumanavar as 
the 17th century or to be precise from 1602 to 1662 a.d . 21 
Perhaps the popular story of the Queen is a pious embellishment 
to show the high moral character of the saint, or it might be the 
result of a story teller inserting the wrong Queen’s name or the 
wrong saint’s name into a story built around the various legen¬ 
dary figures of the region. 

2. Early Life and Career 

Although the poet-saint of the 17th century belongs to a re¬ 
latively recent time, we have only a few details of his life. We get 
some autobiographical facts from his own poems, but most of 
the life accounts depend on traditions and Sthala-PuranasP Very 
few details are found in the scanty reports left by the poet’s close 
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disciples such as Kotikkarainanikal and Arulayyappa Pillai. This 
wide variety of reliable and not-so-reliable source materials are 
mixed together in different proportions by editors and, conse¬ 
quently, we find somewhat divergent life narratives in each edi¬ 
tion of the hymns of the saint. Nevertheless, with the help of all 
those sources, we are able to sketch a fairly satisfactory outline 
of the saint’s life. 

In Vetaranyam, a sacred place situated on the bank of the 
Kaveri River, there lived a community of vellald 23 families. 
Tayumanavar’s family belonged to that community. His parents, 
Ketiliyappa Pillai and Gajavalli, were God-fearing people. His 
father was employed in the local temple of Vetaranyam which 
was under the administration of a Saiva matha. Once he provid¬ 
ed a befitting royal welcome and all kinds of conveniences for 
Muthukrisnappa Nayak (1602-09) of Tiruchirappalli who came 
to Vetaranyam on his way to the sea for a dip and a darsan of 
the local deity. The Nayak was pleased with Ketiliyappa and 
subsequently appointed him chief accountant of the palace in 
Tiruchirappalli. 

The family, having moved from Vetaranyam to Tiruchirap¬ 
palli, earnestly prayed to Tayumanaesvarar, the presiding deity 
of Tiruchirappalli, for a second child because their first son had 
been given in adoption to the childless Sivacidambara Pillai, the 
brother of Ketiliyappa Pillai. Their prayers were answered and 
another son was born at Vetaranyam at the mother’s house. The 
boy was named Tayumanavar because it was believed the child 
was born by the grace of Tayumanavar, the deity of Tiruchirap¬ 
palli. It has been noted that on his birthday five planets appeared 
together indicating the incarnation of a deity. Astrologers pro¬ 
phesied that the child would either be a great monarch or a great 
mendicant. 24 The parents brought up the child with great ex¬ 
pectations. They taught him Tamil and Sanskrit, and the hymns 
the poet later composed and sang are evidence of his thorough 
mastery of both languages. 25 The reference he makes to the four 
Vedas, and the Agamas , the Epics and Puranas are proof of his 
anskritic training and early initiation into the sacred literature 
of the country. 26 From his hymns we gather that he also read 
with rapture the Tamil hymns of Tirumular (ca. 6th century 
A,D ') U? Tirunana Campantar (Skt. Tirujiiana Sambandhar) (7th 
century a.d .), 28 Tirunavukkaracu (Appar) (7th century A.D.), 2d 
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Cuntarar (Skt. Sundarar) (9th century a.d .), 30 and Manikkava- 
cakar (9th century a.d .?). 31 

From the hymns of Tayumanavar we also infer that he was 
equally well acquainted with the sastra or philosophical litera¬ 
ture. In the-hymns we find reference to Meykantar (13th century 
a.d.), the author of Sivahdnapotam (Skt. Sivajhana Bodharri) (here¬ 
after SB),* 2 Arujnanti Sivacariyar (l 3th century a.d.), the author 
of Sivahdna Cittiyar (Skt. Sivajhana Siddhiydr) (hereafter SS)** 
Maraijnana Sambanda Desikar, the teacher of Umapati, 34 
Umapati (14th century a.d .), 35 the author of Eight Siddhanta 
Sdstras . 36 These four preceptors, who systematized and elaborat¬ 
ed Saiva Siddhanta, are highly esteemed and they are the santdna- 
caryas —the Teachers of Saiva religion. 

His esteem for and knowledge of the above-mentioned religious 
and philosophical literature probably quite naturally created in 
him an aptitude for religious truth. We can rightly infer, there¬ 
fore, that in time this religious quest made him look for a guru 
with whom he could discuss religious and philosophical issues 
and who would further initiate him for an indepth experience of 
religious truth. 

Even though he had this religious background and spiritual 
craving, the poet-saint assumed the duties of chief accountant of 
the palace after the demise of his father. The Nayak who was in 
power at the time of Tayumanavar was Muthuveerappa Nayakar 
I (1609-23). 37 Regarding the appointment of Tayumanavar to 
the same post that his father held, it is said that when he was 
called for a test to see whether he was as able as his father, the 
ruler, on seeing his handsome appearance alone, appointed him 
chief accountant. 38 Legend has it that when he came to the 
palace, his feet left a permanent mark on the sand and the 
courtiers saw on the footprints the padmarekha . 39 the king and 
the officers were surprised to see this and enquired about the 
person who had come to the palace at that particular time. The 
courtiers said that it was Tayumanavar. The king sent for him 
and asked him to walk along that way again and the ofiicials 
compared his foot-prints with those engraved in the sand. 
When it was found that they were the same, the king was delight¬ 
ed to have Tayumanavar in the palace. 40 Tayumanavar fulfilled 
his duties with care to the complete satisfaction of the king. 
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3. Meeting the Gurn and Quitting the Career 

The quest for the knowledge of eternal truth and the passion 
tor its experience made Tayumanavar reflect on religious and 
p llosophical issues even while carrying on his duties in the 
aya s court. He also used to discuss those problems with other 
court officials who had been honoured in the titles like pundit, 
Kaviraj etc. His enquiring mind was very earnest about know¬ 
ing eahty 42 and he had a passionate longing to meet a guru 43 
w o wou initiate him into the ascetic way of life and reveal to 
him the ultimate Truth. 44 

Tayumanavar s encounter with the maunaguru (The Silent 

tifr^ 16F ' W 6 servin g. the Nayak of Tiruchirappalli, marked a 
mg point in his life. Tayumanavar, as usual, went to the 
mp e o ayumanesvarar for worship. On his return from the 
snrine he met the maunaguru, possibly in front of the Carama- 
munivar mat ha in Tiruchirappalli. This meeting has been describ- 
f f simi ar to that of a wife being enraptured by the presence 
er us an or to that of iron being attracted to a magnet. 45 

saint WaS a wonderful experience in the life of the poet- 
1 • is experience of the divine presence, love, happiness 
peace an joy is expressed in the praise of the guru found in the 

Silent Teacher° em M auna 8 uruva Q a kkam (Obeisance to the 
...civanuputi 

mannaloru co r kont enaittatutt antanpin 
valvitta nanakuruve 
mantrakuruve yoka tantrakuruve raulan 
marapil varum maunakuruve. 

Oil, Thou preceptor of mantras, Oh Thou 
Preceptor of yoga tantra. Oh, Thou 
preceptor of mono, who art descended 
from IVIular. Oh Thou preceptor of Wisdom, 

r °t* ^ , 1 ou 8^ <one word’ saved me causing 
o a am the state of sivanubhiiti. (V. 4) 

theTeetof theM dlt t IOn T ^ disci P le sheddin g ^ars of joy fell at 

in his hand andTlyumlnavlT r ^ 

name of the book wSl c “y asked for the 

climrlw t . e llcil the Suru was carrying with him. To his 

surprise the guru was silent and walked ahead towards the Tayu- 
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manaesvarar temple. Tayumanavar followed the guru and finally 
the guru reached the temple and sat in padmasana ,. 46 The guru 
was impressed with the disciple’s sincerity of purpose and started 
answering his questions. To the question regarding the name of 
the book the guru held, the answer was SS. To the questions 
what is Siva, what is jhana and what is siddhi, the answers were 
pati is Sivam; knowing Him as He is jhanam ; and the fruit of 
that knowledge is siddhi (realization). The truth-loving poet-saint 
asked many more questions concerning the nature of Reality, 
the knowability of Reality, human bondage, and freedom from 
that bondage (pafam). It is said that the guru smiled at those 
questions and asked him to make himself fit for receiving the 
truth through the removal of doubts and the destruction of con¬ 
tradictions with the help of the proper diksa (initiation) and the 
study of the book »S*S. 47 The guru asked the saint to depart and to 
continue his studies and work and to have a gfhastha (house¬ 
holder) life until he was fit for the path of jhana, only then would 
he, the guru, initiate Tayumanavar into the ascetic life. Having 
greeted him in a special way by saying cummairu (be still), 48 the 
guru went away. Tayumanavar left the temple with joy and 
gratitude at the love of this guru who opened his inner eye to see 
and experience the truth behind all worldly things. 49 

Tayumanavar continued to discharge his duties in the royal 
court. At the same time, however, he was meditating on what 
the guru had advised. He assumed a standing posture to practise 
meditation in front of daksinamurti in order to attain advaita 
mukti which is the merging of the soul with the Ultimate Reality. 
This craving to live in the Divine Presence and to live in tune 
with the Infinite had changed his attitude towards his life in the 
royal court. The things he witnessed in and around the society of 
his time clearly revealed the nature of the wordly life. The 17th 
century Vijayanagar history is filled with accounts of political 
butchery, local treachery, social animosity, royal indolence and 
religious hypocrisy. The royal court, where he was employed, 
was disrupting his spiritual sensibility. This social and religious 
situation, coupled with the meeting with the guru or the mauna - 
guru darsanam, brought about a revolutionary change in his 
vision of life in this world. 

As knowledge gradually dawned upon Tayumanavar, he rose 
above the transitory forms of royal comfort and happiness. His 
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internalized attention, intensified concentration, and faith in the 
inner reality gave him a new spirit that made him put a stop to 
his work in the royal household. In order to conform to life in 
harmony with the Divine, he eventually left the palace and the 
position he held in the royal court. 

4. Call to Asceticism 

Tayumanavar started his life as a wandering sannydsin (ascetic) 
by going on pilgrimage. He, together with his cousin, visited 
many places such as Nallur, 50 Veeralimalai, 51 Pudukottai 52 and 
Rameswaram. 53 It is said that in Veerlimalai he stayed with the 
group of ascetics called cittars (Skt, Siddhars ). According to the 
poet-saint these Siddhars are “those who have divine powers; 
who have attained the noblest order of viewing Vedanta and 
Siddhanta alike”: vetanta cittanta camaraca nannilaiperia vittaka 
cittarkanam (VII. Iff). We shall later see that the Vedanta Sid¬ 
dhanta samarasa position becomes a favourite theme in the 
religious poetry of Tayumanavar, a theme which runs through 
the whole corpus of his hymns. 

Tayumanavar might earlier have heard of the greatness of 
these saintly people and it was very appropriate for him to visit 
them and experience their spiritual fervor. He calls them £ Siva- 
yogins’ (contemplators of Siva, VII.3); ‘masters of perfection’ 
(VII.4), ‘authorities in the matter of attaining the final mukti ’ 
(VII.8), and ‘people related to spiritual joy’ (VII, 9). It is very 
important that early in his quest he went to the Siddhar group 
and they became an inspiration for his own asceticism. 
K. Subramania Pillai 54 tells us of another event based on hearsay 
or local legend that happened during his stay in Veeralimalai. In 
this village the saint was looked after by a velldla who was 
childless. It is said that after caring for Tayumanavar this person 
was blessed with a son. The boy was given the name Tayuma¬ 
navar and according to Subramania Pillai even now the members 
of the family attach the prefix ‘Tayumanavar’ to their names. 

\\ l VOm ^ eera I lma ^ ai » saint journeyed to Rameswaram. 
While he was in Rameswaram, his brother, Chidambaram Pillai, 
Visited the place and persuaded the poet-saint and Arulayyappa 
Pillai to go to Vetaranyam. They went to Vetaranyam where he 
was urged by his mother and brother to get married and enter 
into the family life. He then recalled the upadesa (advice) of the 
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maunaguru. In compliance with the request of the family and in 
obedience to the maunaguru (The Silent Teacher) he married 
Mattuvarkulali (‘lady of flowing fragrant tresses’) and had one 
child by her, named Kanakasapapati, before she suddenly died. 

The death of his mother, followed closely by that of his wife, 
proved to be a turning point in the life of Tayumanavar. The 
departure of his mother and wife convinced him of the fleeting 
nature of life. Their demise, at about the same time, strengthen¬ 
ed his deep-rooted spiritual desire for ascetic life. He, therefore, 
entrusted his son and all his possessions to his brother and left to 
follow the ascetic way of life. 

It is likely that from Vetaranyam he left for Tiruchirappalli to 
meet his guru who had promised him that he would see him after 
the fulfilment of his duties in the court and in family life. Now, 
seeing the fitness and disposition of Tayumanavar, the guru 
performed the nirvana diksa 55 and initiated him into the ascetic 
order. 

Having become completely separated from the bonds of 
family and from all worldly ties, 56 Tayumanavar became a full- 
fledged ascetic donning the robes of a wandering sannyasin. As 
a jivanmukta (liberated while living in the world) he travelled 
from place to place visiting shrines, singing the praises of Siva 
and drawing people to the presence of Siva. According to tradi¬ 
tion 57 Tayumanavar became the head of the Maunaguru Matha 
in Tiruchirappalli and in 1662 a.d. he ‘attained the lotus feet 
of the Lord’. 58 


notes 

1. P. Sri, Samarasa Jhdniyar (Madras: Amuda Nilayam, 1963), p. 37. 

2. The date of the Saint is still an unsolved problem. Isaac Tambyah 
suggests a number of probable periods based on the arguments in the different 
editions of the hymns of Tayumanavar and they range from 1659 to 1805 
A.D. (Cf. Isaac Tambyah, Psalms of a Saiva Saint , London: Luzac & Co., 
1925) pp. XI. Kamil V. Zvelebil finds fixing Tayumanavar’s date a compli¬ 
cated and difficult problem. According to him the date could be 1704-42, 
1706-44or 1608-64 A.D. See Tamil Literature (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1974), p. 111. 

3. It is also written as Trichnopoly. See, Bishop R. Caldwell, A History of 
Tinnevelly (New Delhi: Asian Educational Services, 1982), p. 36; R. Sathya- 
natha Aiyar, History of the Ndyaks of Madura (Madras: University of 
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Madras, 1980), pp. 1, 17, 37ff. See also B. S. Baliga, Madras District 
Gazetteers (Madras: Government of Madras, 1960), pp. 1, 21, 30ff. 

4. The manna matha is under the administrative control of the Dharma- 
puram Adhinam. 

5. P. Sourirajan, A Critical Study of Tayumanavar (Tirupati: Sri Venkate- 
swara University, 1978), p. 16. 

6. S. Anavaratavinayaka Pillai, “Tiruchy Malaikoyil”, Centamijcc^lvi 12 
0936), No. 2, pp. 82-5; No. 3, pp. 124-26; No. 4, pp. 174-177; No. 5, 
pp. 221-22; No. 6, pp. 269-71. At the start of the article the writer says* 
that he had copied the palmyra leaves and the text was edited by M. Natesa 
Mudaliyar. 


7. The year given is Salivahana era. That era began in 78 BCE, so we add 
78 to get the Christian era. Maunatambiran (1579-1644 A.D.), Tayumana- 
tambiran (1644-62 A.D.), Namacivayatambiran (1662-85 A.D.), Tillaina- 
yakatambiran (1685-93 A.D.), Chitambaratambiran(1693-1715 A.D.), Aruna- 
chalatambiran (1715-1753 A.D.), Vaidyalingatambiran (1754-1800 A.D ), 
Chitambaratambiran (1800-24 A.D.), Ambalavanatambiran (1824-26 A. D ) * 

8. Marapiyal is similar to a chronicle which records significant events of 
the Saiva mathas. Unfortunately no page numbers are used. 

9. It is also recorded here that the Saint’s hymns were collected from one 
Arunachalam who was a disciple of Ambalavasadesikar. 

10. The place of samadhi is known as Lakshmipuram. 

11. Tayumanaswamikal Patal, Tiruppanantal Edition, 1952, p. 16. Poovai 
Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar edition (1937) also give the same ‘In Memoriam’ 
(p. 15). However, the date of samadhi is stated slightly differently, it * 
Salivahana era following 1581 according to this edition. 

12. Sambandha Mudaliyar, Tayumanaswamikal patal (Madras- Vid 

Vinodhini Series, 1891), p. 1. ya 

13. N. Katiraivelpillai too refers to the same King. Cf. “Tayuman 

tattuva vicaram”, Jhanapotini , IV, no. 11 (1901), p. 402. &r 

14. Swami Chidbhavananda, The Garland of Paraparam (Tiruchirannon- 

Sri Ramakrishna Tapovanam, 1979), p. 1. ** 

15. This falls during the reign of Vijaya Ranga Chokkanata (1704-3 n a 

that of Queen Meenakshi (1731-36). ' d 

16. There are other writers who locate Tayumanavar in the 18th century 
Ratna veIu Mudaliyar (ed), A Tamil Dictionary of Proper Names (Madras 
l y 08) states that Tayumanavar died in 1742 A.D.; E. Waites, The Way of 

ivine Union , (1915) is of the opinion that the Saint was born between 1705 
and 1707 A.D. Also, see K. Kuppuswamy Mudaliyar in Centamil , VIII (1904) 
p. 474; G. E. Philipps in Madras Christian College Magazine , XXVII (1910)* 

P- 13; L. D. Barnett in The Heart of India (1908), p. 185; G. McKenzie 
obban in Madras Christian College Magazine II (1884), p. 2. 

* 7, The Periods of these three Nayaks were: Muthu Veerappa I (1609- 
h Muthu Veerappa II (1659); Muthu Veerappa III (1682-89). Cf 
° ert Sewell, Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch of Southern India (Madras- 

iSTrr 1 »”»«>»»'»<». ™. n,i884). u„,, ss ;ZS; 

’ tne dates Pertaining to the Nayaks quoted in this work will be from 
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R. Sewell. Also cf. R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, op.cit ., and B. S. Baliga, Madras 
District Gazetteers Madurai (1960), pp. 52ff. 

18. For Subramania Pillai the period is 1608-25. See K. Subramania 
Pillai, Tayumanaswamikal Varalarum Niddrdicciyum (Madras: Kazhagam, 
1969), p. 20. 

19. Ibid., p. 20. 

20. N. Kandasamy is of the opinion that Tayumanavar was the Auditor 
General—the Chancellor of the Exchequer—of the Madurai Kingdom which 
was ruled by Tirumala Nayak. See, “Tayumanavar—Tamil Statesman— 
Saint”, The Hindu (March 18, 1962). This would imply that Tayumanavar 
continued his work even after the death of Muthu Veerappa I. 

21. This time comes very close to that which is given to the saint in the 
preface of Barnett and G. U. Pope, Catalogue of Tamil Books in the British 
Museum (London: 1909), p. vi. The period ascribed to the poet there is 
1650 A.D. 

22. The Sthala Purdna is a glorified local legend, often written up with a 
religious bias. It is always in verse. The Mayura Purdna has 6519 verses; the 
Tirunelveli Sthala Purdna has 9000 verses. Usually it starts with glorification 
of the shrine, the deity installed in the temple, the temple tank, the temple 
tree, the local saints etc. This form of purdna holds out a tremendous appeal 
to the common man. 

23. The vellalas are cultivators. The cultivation of rice by means of 
irrigation could have been the special feature of the vellalas. Therefore they 
occupied the bulk of the land and enjoyed a high social status. They were 
rich and held key positions in the civil and military administration. Madras 
District Gazetteers , op.cit., p. 27. 

24. N. Katiraivelpillai, op.cit ., p. 403. 

25. Tayumanaswamikal Patal , (TP), Tirruppanantal Edition (1952): 1.3; 
VI.I; VII.10 ; VIII.5 ; XXVII.25. References to the hymns of Tayumanavar 
will be made from this edition. 

26. TP., X. 3; XIV.5; XXV1II.16-17; XLVI.28; V. 1; XVIII.5 & 17. 

27. TP., V.l—10; XIV.31. Indian scholars place Tirumtilar after the 
Sahgam poets and before the appearance of the Tevdram Saints (i.e. between 
4th and 7th century A.D.). The following Indian scholars ascribe various 
dates: Murugesa Mudaliar 4th century A.D.; M. Arunachalam 5th A.D. 
Narayana Aiyar 6th A.D. ( Origin and Early History of Saivism in South 
India , Madras: University of Madras, 1974, p. 209); Ramana Sastri 6th A.D. 
(in his introduction to M. V. Visvanatha Pillai’s edition of the Tirumantiram, 
Madras: Ripon Press, 1912). Western scholars too do not agree on the 
period of Tirumular. For K. Zvelebil the period is 7th century A.D. ( Tamil 
Literature , Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1974, p. 55); for J. Filliozat it is 
7th or 8th century A.D. and for J. N. Farquhar 8th century A.D. (An Outline 
of the Religious Literature of India , Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1967, p. 93). 

28. TP., XIV.30; XXXVII. 4; XLV.3.1; XLV.13.9. 

29. TP., XIV.30; XLV.13.1 & 6; XLV.3.2. 

30. TP., XLV.3.3. 

31. TP., XI.3; XIV.31; XLV.3.4; XLII1.356; XLVI.ll. Sambandar, 
Appar, Sundarar and Manikkavacakar are the Founders of Saiva Religion 
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isamayacaryas). The hymns sung by the great trio (Sambandhar, Appar and 
Sundarar) are collectively called the Tevdram which constitutes the first 
Seven Books (Books 1-111, Hymns of Sambandar; Book IV-VI, Hymns of 
Appar; Book VII, Hymns of Sundarar) of the Saivite Canonical literature 
known as the Tirumurai, which are twelve in number {Panniru Tirumurai). 
Manikkavacakar’s Tiruvacakam and Tirukkdvaiyar (Book VIII), the works 
of Nine poets called Tiruvisappa and Tirupalldntu by Centanar (Book IX) the 
Tirumantiram by Tirumular (Book X), the works of Eleven poets including 
Nakklratevar’s Tirumurukarruppatai and the Ten works of Nambi Antar 
Nambi (Book XI) and the Periya Puranam by Cekkilar (12th century A.D.) 
(Book XII) are the other Books of Tamil Saivite canon of devotional literature 
( stotra ). 

32. TP; XLV.2.4. Meykantar (== the one who has seen the Truth), in this 
exceptionally succinct work, provided the first systematic exposition of the 
tenets of Tamil Saiva religion. This most coherent manual of Saiva Siddhanta 
provides the basic and most closely reasoned religious philosophy of Tamil 
Saivism and the subsequent doctrinal works of the School were only elabo¬ 
rations of the philosophic contents of SB. 

33. TP., XLV.2.5. Arulnanti, according to a popular tradition, was at 

first the preceptor and then the close disciple of Meykantar. SS is the 
authoritative metaphysical and epistemological elaboration of the SB. This 
most comprehensive and systematic work of Saiva Siddhanta in Tamil ' 
presented in two parts: part one in the form of refutation of other svst ^ 
called parapakkam and the second part known as supakkam, is a detaTd 
commentary on the SB. A second work of Arulnanti, the Irupavirupatu ^ 
both a euology of Meykantar, the author, of SB, and an exposition nfJ 1S 
of the teachings of Saiva Siddhanta. me 

34. TP., XLV.2.6. 

35. TP., XLV.2.7. 


36. His Eight works, collectively called Siddhanta Astaka are profo 
expositions of his clear grasp of Saiva Siddhanta. The Eight works areTh 
Sivapirakacam, the Tiruvarutpayan, the Cahkarpa Nirakaraiiam the P~ • 
pakrotai, the Neneuvifututu, the Vindvenpd, the Kotikkavi, and the 
Nenvilakkam. For a brief analysis of these works see M. Dhavamony 'l™ 
of God According to Saiva Siddhanta (Oxford: The Clarendon Pm J’icnT 
pp. 125ff. 


37. Muthu Krishnappa Nayak passed away while Ketiliyappa Pillai wa< 
in service. The successor to Muthu Krishnappa Nayak was his son Muthu 
Veerappa I and during his reign Ketiliyappa Pillai passed away. 

38. P. Sri, Camaraca Jhdniyar, op.cit., p. 17. 

39. This is a peculiar and rare kind of line on the palm of the hand tor 
the foot), in the form of a lotus flower. It is considered a sign of greatness 

40. N. Katiraivel Pillai, “Tayumanatattuva Vicaram”, p 404 ° 

41. Kuppuswamy Mudaliyar, “Srimat-Tayumanacuvamikai Varalarum 
Avar Matakkolkaiyum”, Centamil, III (1904), p 476 

42. T.P., V.6; V.8; XX.7; XXIII.2; XII.7; XLI 4 

43. T.P. XXVII.15;XXXIII.2. 


44. In Saiva Siddhanta, the idea of God has its highest expression in the 
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conception of a Guru who is the spiritual preceptor. When an aspirant 
aspires for a vision of God and Communion with Him, the Lord appears in 
a suitable form and gives spiritual initiation depending on the spiritual 
maturity of the aspirant. Tayumanavar repeatedly referred to the Guru in his 
hymns: VI: 1;IX.6& 9; XIII.7; XVI.8; LXIII.126 etc. The section Cin- 
mayanantaguru (Teacher of Cognitive Bliss) is nothing but an extolling of 
the greatness of God in the person of the Guru. 

45. N. Katiraivel Pillai, “Tayumana tattuva vicaram”, p. 405. 

46. It is a meditation posture where one sits with legs stretched in front of 
him placing his right l eg on the left thigh and the left leg on the right thigh. 

47. N. Katiraivel Pillai, “Tayumana tattuva Vicaram”, pp. 406-09. 

48. This pronouncement from the Guru had tremendous influence in the 
life of the saint. In his hymns he refers to cummairu in many places (V. 2; 
XI.I; XII.6 & 8; XIV.31). Also cf. M. Arunachalam, ‘Cumma’, Kumara- 
kuruparan , XIV (1963), 583-91. This brief article gives the etymological 
meaning of the word cummci and briefly discusses the sense in which cumma 
is used by Arunakirinatar, Campanta Munivar, Paraiioti Munivar and 
Kumarakuruparar. 

49. Kuppuswamy Mudaliyar, “Srimat Tayumanaswamikal Varalarum avar 
Matakkojkaiyum”, pp. 476-78. 

50. About ten miles from Tiruchirappalli. 

51. About twenty miles from Tiruchirappalli. 

52. Pudukkottai was also known as Kapilai Nakar. 

53. Rameswaram, further south of Pudukkottai, was known as Tevai 
Nakar. 

54. K. Subramaniya Pillai, op.cit., p. 12. 

55. Diksd (initiation) is an important ceremony in the Saiva religion. 
Through different dik§as the disciple who seeks truth is spiritually purified 
and made fit to realize Supreme Truth. According to Umapati (14th century 
A.D.), one of the preceptors (Santanacdryas) of the Saiva Siddhanta principles 
and philosophy, diksd is manifestation of the power of 6iva (,Sivasya vyapa- 
rdtmakasakti/i). This is performed by a competent teacher (guru) and it 
enables one to diligently perform one’s duties and helps in the hearing and 
understanding of the revealed word. See K. Sivaraman, Saivism in Philoso¬ 
phical Perspective (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1973), p. 385. Also see J. 
Gonda, Change and Continuity in Indian Religion (The Hague: Mouton, 1965), 
p. 315. Nirvana diksd is a higher form of dik§a where the (guru) who has 
already attained God-vision and is ever in God-experience initiates the 
disciple towards a direct God-realization. With this diksd the thoughts, the 
words and the deeds of the disciple become holy and God-realization is made 
possible. This immediate means of moksa “qualifies one for directly 
receiving jndna”. K. Sivaraman., op.cit., p. 385. 

56. TP. XL.l; XLI.9. 

57. Anavaratavinayaka Pillai, “Tiruchi Malaikoyil”, p. 6. 

58. K. Subramaniya Pillai, op.cit., p. 18. 















Chapter II 


TAMILNADU DURING THE TIME OF 
TAYUMANAVAR 


1. Political and Social Situation 

The life and thoughts of a thinker or writer will always be 
influenced to some extent by the political, social, economic and 
religious concerns of the particular period. The socio-economic 
and politico-religious situation during the time of Tayumanavar 
can be understood only with reference to the political actions of 
the Nayaks 1 who started as lieutenants of the powerful Vijaya- 
nagar emperor and ended up as semi-independent rulers during 
the declining years of the Vijayanagar empire. 

The Tamil country, under the vigorous Vijayanagar emperor, 
Krishnadeva Raya (1509-29), was divided into three Nayak- 
ships: Madura, Tanjore and Gingi. The Madura Nayakship 
comprised Salem District and the whole of the region south of 
the Kaverl. Tanjore included the fertile region of the Kaverl, 
while the Gingi Nayakship was made up of the coastal area from 
Nellore in the north to the river Coleroon in the south. The 
Nayaks who governed the respective regions ruled largely throu¬ 
gh local chiefs also called Nayaks ( pdlaiyagars\poligars ). The 
poligars had to supply military forces ( palaiyams ) to the central 
government through the principal Nayaks. 2 

The foundation of the Nayakship of Madura was actually laid 
by the Vijayanagar emperor Achyuta Raya when Viswanatha 
Nayak became ‘the master of the Kingdom of Madura’. 3 The 
year assigned to the above event, according to Nelson, is 1558- 
59. 4 As regards the power enjoyed and the continuity of the 
Nayaks, the Epigraphica Indica states that “the Nayak regime 
developed first into a governorship which became hereditary and 
then into what was practically a hereditary monarchy”. 5 The 
Nayaks fully acknowledged the overlordship of the Vijayanagar 
emperors and the central government until the battle of Tali- 
kota in 1565 a.d. This battle, a combined attack of the armies of 
the sultans of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda and Bidar against 
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the Vijayanagar empire, greatly weakened the empire and dimi¬ 
nished allegiance on the part of the Nayaks towards the Vijaya¬ 
nagar emperor. 

The Civil War of Topur (1614-17 a.d.) dealt the final blow 
against Vijayanagar. The Civil War was the result of the impru¬ 
dent policy of Sriranga II which estranged the feelings of his 
subjects and strengthened the hands of his enemies. 6 The King’s 
subjects were disappointed because of the mismanagement of the 
affairs of the state. The injudicious demands made on some high 
officers, like the surrendering of lands, money and jewels, made 
them drift away from the emperor. The resultant Civil War ruin¬ 
ed the empire both materially and morally. To sum up, the 
battle of Tajikota and the Civil War of Topur brought about the 
final downfall of the once glorious Vijayanagar empire. 

The history of Vijayanagar after 1617 is replete with constant 
wars and plundering raids. The Nayaks now set themselves up in 
opposition to the weak Vijayanagar emperors and openly con¬ 
spired with enemies of the empire. The selfish policy of Tirumala 
Nayak of Madura, for instance, resulted in the Muslim invasion 
of Gingi which later adversely affected Tanjore and Madura as 
well. Though Sriranga III tried to restore the power of the 
empire the Nayaks of Madura and Gingi resisted the attempts of 
the emperor and this resulted in another attack on the kingdom 
by the Muslim states of Bijapur and Golconda. 7 

The author of Samarasa Jnaniyar s has remarked that in the 
time of Tayumanavar there was political confusion in Tamilnadu 
and that robbery, treachery and debauchery were characteristic 
of the political strategies employed. This remark seems appro¬ 
priate if one looks at the history. The tragic death of Sriranga II 
and his family is one of the frequently cited examples as evidence 
of political confusion and moral perversion. During the reign of 
Venkata I (1614 a.d.) a civil war was raging over the question of 
succession to the throne, between the loyal supporters of the 
king headed by Yachama Nayaka and the supporters of the son 
of Venkata under the leadership of Jagga Raya. When Venkata 
I died, Sriranga II became the king but his accession to the 
throne was opposed by Jagga Raya and Timma Nayak. These 
two came to the palace under the pretext of paying homage to 
the king and suddenly broke into open rebellion. They seized the 
king, deposed him, and then put Jagga Raya’s nephew on the 
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throne. The loyal captain, Yachama, then hurriedly organized 
the troops of Sriranga II and tried to save the king. He was un¬ 
successful in this but managed to save Sriranga’s second son 
Rama. Meanwhile Jagga Raya sent his brother either to murder 
the king or force the king to kill himself. The king under pressure 
beheaded the queen, and then slew his youngest son and 
daughter. The king’s eldest son then beheaded his wife, and 
finally Sriranga fell on his own sword and killed himself. Captain 
Yachama, however, reorganized the army, challenged Jagga 
Raya, and defeated all the king’s enemies and enthroned Prince 
Rama, son of Sriranga, as the new ruler. Both Yachama and 
Jagga Raya then strengthened their armies with the support of 
their respective adherents. In this trouble-ridden situation the 
Madura Nayak lent his support to Jagga Raya, while the Tanjore 
Nayak joined forces with Yachama. 9 

South India was thus gradually thrown into great disorder by 
this fighting amongst the Vijayanagar factions. The Nayaks, 
who were after more power, seized the opportunity to abandon 
their allegiance to the Vijayanagar emperor. The Nayaks of 
Madura and Tanjore became quasi-independent by 1640 a.d. It 
is said that the Vijayanagar prince, Sriranga, was sent to bring 
them back into submission again. Tirumala Nayak, having 
obtained help from Golconda, repelled the royal troops and by 
1642 he was practically independent and ruled Tiruchirappalli 
and Coimbatore as well as Madura. The Tanjore Nayak was not 
so successful. Though he made an attack on the Gingi Fort, 
Raghunath Nayak of Tanjore had to submit to the power of the 
Vijayanagar suzerain eventually. 10 

The political and social situation of the whole of Tamilnadu 
was deteriorating day by day. In one of the letters written in 
1640 by the English Factory at Madras to its Directors in 
London we have the following: 

this country is at present full of wars and troubles, for the 
King (of Vijayanagar) and three of his Naiks are at 
variance, and the King of Bijapur’s army is come into the 
country on one side, and the King of Golconda on the 
other, both against this (the Vijayanagar) King. 11 

In 1648 a.d. the Bijapur Sultan brought in 8,000 freebooters 
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who were not paid soldiers but were permitted to plunder as a 
reward for their service. The raids and robberies and devasta¬ 
tions of those freebooters led to the ravaging of a vast part of 
the country. 12 

Internally, the Nayaks of Madura and Tanjore were 
constantly at war with one another, and the armies of Bija- 
pur made descent on the country with intent to conquer all 
the Hindu rulers. About 1663 the forces of Bijapur ruined 
the country about Trichinopoly until they were beaten off 
by Chokkanatha of Madura. They destroyed the suburbs, 
seized the crops, and burned the villages. 13 

The constant war between the Nayaks, the invasions from the 
Golconda and Bijapur Sultans, and the famines occurring regu¬ 
larly especially in 1630 and 1670, brought about anarchy in the 
country. 

The Nayaks failed to understand the crucial problems of the 
people. We find a good example of the people’s reaction to the 
oppressive nature of their ruler in an inscription of the time. 
Vijayaranga Chokkanatha was the Nayak of Madura in 1712. In 
spite of the suffering of the people resulting from wars and 
famines, the ruler increased taxes and did not do anything to 
help them. One man, in utter helplessness, threw himself from 
a tower and was killed. Then, at last, the Nayak reduced the 
taxes. 14 The political, social and economic situation of Tamil- 
nadu from the 16th to the 18th centuries is summarized by two 
historians in the following statements: 

J.H. Nelson concludes that: 

The extinction of the Nayak dynasty was undoubtedly a 
great blessing for Madura; because, it was opposed to 
all improvement.. .and rendered true happiness an impos¬ 
sibility to all classes, rich and poor, noble and degraded. 15 

Bishop R. Caldwell wrote: 

Their (the Nayak’s) reigns record little more than a dis¬ 
graceful catalogue of debaucheries, treacheries, plunderings, 
oppressions, murders and civil commotions, relieved only 
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by the factitious splendour of gifts to temples, idols and 
priests, by means of which they apparently succeeded in 
getting the brahmans and poets to speak well of them, and 
thus in keeping the mass of the people patient under their 
rule. 16 

These evaluations of the Nayak’s rule show the general histo¬ 
rical atmosphere of the period. We do not have any internal 
evidence in the writings of Tayumanavar about the political 
situation of his time, but it would be legitimate to assume that 
as a faithful servant in the royal court he would have silently 
witnessed treachery, murder, oppression, moral degradation and 
political intrigue. We are probably also justified in assuming 
that the depressing events going on in the royal circle made him 
quit the palace and go in search of peace, higher values and 
eternal truths. It would not be an over-statement to assume that 
the political and social gloom made him compose hymns: (a) 
picturing human nature as being motivated by unlimited greed, 
with the kings and rulers always struggling to extend their 
power (II. 10); (b) revealing the transitoriness of the whole 
world with its glory, wealth and social position (II.8; VIII. 10); 
(c) disclosing the illusiveness of the luxurious life and pleasure in 
the world (X.9); and (d) inviting everyone to seek emancipation 
from the clutches of this life (X.10). 

2. Religious Situation 

The religious policy of the Nayaks and the religious situation 
of Tamilnadu during the period under consideration are also 
important for understanding Tayumanavar’s life and thought. 
The religious policy of the Vijayanagar emperors and the 
Nayaks was one of toleration. Although, generally Vais^avites, 
they actively supported other sects of Hinduism by way of liberal 
grants to mathas and temples. Other religions like Islam and 
Christianity were also tolerated in the empire. In La Mission 
du Madure d’apres des Documents inedits 17 it is said about 
Tirumala Nayak that ‘he loved and protected the Christian 
Religion, whose excellence he recognized’. Veerappa Nayak’s 
permission gave missionaries the opportunity to build Churches, 
and De Nobili’s famous missionary activity in Tiruchirappalli 
(1606-48 a.d.) took place during and just after the reign of 
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Muttu Krishnappa. These examples show their policy of toleran¬ 
ce of different religions. The Nayaks supported religion because 
they seemed to believe that it was their responsibility to promote 
and safeguard the spiritual and moral welfare of the people. 

A number of books refer to the sectarian disputes prevailing 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, but none of them deals with the 
issue in detail. R. Sathyanatha Aiyar is of the opinion that 

though there were petty disputes among the various sects, 
they were not serious enough to disturb their (the Nayaks’) 
harmonious social relations and co-operation for common 
ends. 18 

It is difficult to know which of the sects were actively involved in 
disputations and religious rivalries in Southern India during the 
17th and 18th centuries. Tayumanavar frequently refers to the 
different creeds being involved in challenging and fighting with 
one another (1.1-2; XIII. 10). 19 Although he alludes to religious 
rivalries in many of his hymns, he does not explicitly tell us 
about any particular creed actively involved in sectarian con¬ 
flicts and debates. 

Looking at the question from the vantage point of well-known 
historical documents we realize that in Tamilnadu during the 
period under consideration there were several schools of 
thought such as jSaivism, Vaisnavism, Advaita Vedanta, Dvaita 
of Madhva, Buddhism and Jainism, Islam and Christianity. 
While Islam and Christianity were only recently spreading 
their tenets, Buddhism and Jainism were fast disappearing 
from the scene, so that, the major rivals were the different sects 
of Hinduism in their various manifestations. In the presence of 
these different religious groups, there could have been sectarian 
bitterness and rivalry. Such bitterness arises, when followers of a 
particular creed are so fanatical in championing their tenets that 
the true spirit of religion is lost. This approach to championing 
the doctrine of one sect as against another naturally led to the 
underestimation of the worth of other religions and paved the 
way for bitterness and rivalry between the sects. When the ruling 
chiefs of such places, where religious hostility prevailed, took up 
the cause of one of the sects, this resulted in the development of 
an even more intense warring spirit and intolerance between the 
sects. It is in this context that Tayumanavar asks the question: 
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.. .camaya-kotikal elam 
tan-teyvam enteyvam enrenkum 
totarnt etirvalakkitavum ninratetu 

What is that which stands, which makes a million sects 
continuously contest everywhere crying my God, my God. 

(ii) 

A number of references to continuous religious contests’ ( tota - 
rntetir valakkitavum) in his hymns direct one to the religious 
acrimony of his days. Tayumanavar, being aware of disharmony 
among religious faiths, tried to find a common ground for the 
meeting of all the creeds and the transcending of their 
differences. 

The following instances illustrate how religious tensions were 
being expressed in the region. An example of religious tension 
was the long standing boundary dispute between the two great 
and neighbouring temples of Srlrangam (Vaisnavite) and Tiru¬ 
vanaikkaval (Saivite). 20 It was a custom that on the Eighth day 
of the PahkunUuttiram festival 21 the Ranganatha image of 
Srlrangam temple was taken in procession to a mantapa in the 
garden of Tirumangaimanna on the southern bank of the river 
Coleroon. On the way towards the garden of Tirumangaimannan 
the image of Ranganatha was also taken to Tiruvanaikkaval, as 
was the custom, for a washing of the Lord’s Feet in Jambutir - 
tham (the tank). It is said that for unknown reasons the Saivas of 
Tiruvanaikkaval resisted this old religious practice in 1376 and 
blocked the procession. This intimidation resulted in hostility 
between the two religious sects leading to an armed strife bet¬ 
ween them. 22 The case was taken to the Vijayanagar King and 
through the royal mediation the dispute was settled by erecting 
a boundary wall between the Srlrangam and Tiruvanaikkaval 
temples. 

The royal zeal for a religious sect sometimes gave rise to reli¬ 
gious rivalry. In an earlier era, the Cola King’s preference for 
Saivism made the Saivites believe in the doctrine: sivatparctta- 
ram nasti (‘there is none greater than Siva’). The Saiva sect, being 
conscious of the royal support had in the 11th century, tried to 
force Ramanuja and his followers to subscribe to the superiority 
of Saiva religion. Ramanuja and his followers rejected the 
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demand of the §aivites, and Ramanuja, sensing the danger to his 
life, left for Mysore. The two ardent followers of Ramanuja, 
Periya Nambi and Kurattalvan, were then taken to the royal 
court where they represented their deary a and discussed with the 
king Krimikantha the supremacy of Visnu. The King did not 
accept the arguments and tried to compel them to subscribe to 
sivat parataram nasti (there is none greater than Siva). The dis¬ 
ciples of Ramanuja would not accept the King’s order and it is 
said that the Cola King ordered them to be tortured and blind¬ 
ed. 23 This event is said to have taken place during the reign of 
the Cola King Krimikantha whom historians have sometimes 
identified as Kulottunga I (1070-1118 a.d .) 24 and sometimes as 
Kulottunga II (1133-50 a.d.). 

Another instance of the Cola King’s 26 zeal for the Saiva sect 
creating religious tension between the Saivites and Vaisnavites 
was the removal of the Visnu image from the Chidambaram 
temple. King Kulottunga II (1123-46 a.d.), while renovating 
the Nataraja shrine at Chidambaram, desecrated Visnu by 
removing the image of god Visnu from the courtyard of the hall 
of Tillai. This naturally created a kind of religious tension bet¬ 
ween the two sects. 

It is generally said that the time of the Vijayanagar emperors 
reversed this favouritism, and it was a time of proselytism on 
behalf of Vaisnavism. An extract from Prapanndmrtam by 
Anantarya, referred to in the Sources of Vijayanagar History™ 
is interesting in this regard. Anantarya boasts that when the 
Vijayanagar emperor Venkatapati became a disciple of Tata- 
charya, an ardent Vaisnava missionary, a large number of 
the King’s subjects also became Vaisnavites. 

This kind of proselytism was followed by heated disputes at 
the royal court among the Saiva and Vaisnava teachers. There 
was one such dispute between Tatacharya (Vaisnavite) and the 
court poet Appaya Dlkshitar (Saivite) (16th century). In this 
argument Appaya Dikshitar was victorious and thereby recon¬ 
verted many Vaisnavites into their former faith, Saivism. It is 
said that this made Tatacharya an enemy of Appaya Dikshitar 
and the former even plotted to put an end to the latter’s life. 2 ? 
Another debate between the Vaisnava philosopher Vijayindra 
Tirtha and the Veera Saiva Guru of Kumbakonam held at the 
Kumbakonam matha lasted eleven days. In this argument 
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Vijayindra Tirtha was defeated and in accord with the rules of 
the debate, the defeated Vijayindra became a Veera Saivite and 
entered the Veera Saiva Matha at Kumbakonam. 28 

During the reign of Cokkanatha Nayak (1659-82) an 
Advaitin called Vajrangi was preaching &aivism in ^rirangam. 
Srinivasa Desikar (Vaisnavite) was called in for a debate which 
took place in the garden of paksirdja, opposite to the garuta 
shrine in the £rlrangam temple. Vajrangi was defeated in the 
debate and the whole group of Saivites, it is said, was converted 
to Vaisnavism. 29 

During the reign of Tirumala Nayak (1623-59), Kumara- 
gurupara, the author of Irrattaimanimalai 30 and Maduraikkala - 
mbakam , 31 went to different parts of the country conducting dis¬ 
putations with rival sects including Islam. 32 Another poet, Siva- 
prakasa, is said to have met Christian missionaries for disputa¬ 
tions and is believed to have composed a^>olemic refuting the 
Christian creed. The polemic was called Ehimatanirdkaranam 33 
(Rejection of Christianity). 

During the rule of Krishnappa Nayak (1564-72), there arose 
a dispute on the question of the erection of the image of Visnu 
in the temple at Chidambaram. Krishnappa Nayak was oversee¬ 
ing the work of reinstalling the image of Visnu, which had been 
removed centuries earlier by the Saivites. When the emperor 
sought to place the temple of Govinda Raja within the great 
Saiva Temple of Chidambaram, a problem arose over the ques¬ 
tion of whether or not it was lawful to place the image of Visnu 
in the temple at Chidambaram. Despite objections from the 
interested groups, the Nayak decreed that the repair of the 
shrine should proceed and reinstalled the image with all solem¬ 
nity. The priests of the temple, who were opposed to this, threa¬ 
tened that they were determined to jump down from the top of 
the gopuram of the temple if the image of Visnu were reinstalled. 
Krishnappa Nayak was unmoved by the threat and the priests 
climbed up to one of the gopurams of the temple and started to 
cast themselves down while the Nayak was in the temple. It is 
said that twenty of the priests died in this way before the Nayak 
in anger shot dead two more. The rest went off to different 
places and the Nayak accomplished his task. 34 

Besides the disputes between the sects, there were also disputa¬ 
tions within each sect. Among Vaisnavas this was primarily 
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between Tengalais and Vadagalais. 35 Within Vasnavism there was 
another discord on the question of expounding the Vaisnava 
darsan (system of thought). The Pravacana School {Sri Bhasya 
Pravacana) insisted that everything be based on the Vedanta 
Sutras with the help of Ramanuja’s commentary (in Sanskrit). 
The Dravidamnaya Pravacana School emphasized the study of 
the 4,000 sacred prabandhas of the Alvars (in Tamil). Among 
Saivas it was between Saiva Siddhanta and Advaita Vedanta 
teachers. This philosophical dispute followed the traditional style 
of refutation. 3aiva Siddhanta acaryas like Aruhianti in the SS 
and Umapati in the Cankarpa Nirakaranam wrote on the subject 
using traditional forms of refutation. They presented the Sid¬ 
dhanta position as the only viable and conclusive position and 
provided a dialectical refutation of Advaita Vedanta and all 
other schools of thought. 

During Tayumanavar’s time disputations and refutations 
between different sects (for academic interest) appear to have 
become more intense and to have picked up some of the general 
atmosphere of political and religious rivalry. This conclusion is. 
derived from reading a few of his hymns such as 1.1; XIII. 10 
and XIV.3-4 36 where he speaks about the futility of refutation in 
attaining the goal which is mukti. For Tayumanavar knowledge 
for the sake of silencing others with fascinating speech will not 
lead one to mukti: 

•. -vellamal evaraiyum maruttivita vakaivanta 

vittaiy enmutti tarumo. .. (VII. 10) 

The whole verse (VII. 10) shows his dislike of a‘show’of know¬ 
ledge and denounces the pomp and display of learning. It has 
already been observed that even in the opening verse (1.1) of the 
hymns, he alludes to the triviality of this contest between various 
religions over their exclusive claims to know the One Reality 
which is beyond all the sects: “What is that which stands, which 
makes various sects continuously contest for the sake of that 
Truth which is beyond their reach ” 

The uselessness of indulging in vain controversy by juggling 
technical words is depicted in the following verse: 

panmukac-camayaneri pataittavarum 
iyankale katavul enritum 
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patakattavarum vata-tarkkamitu 
patirarun talai vanankitat 
tanmukattil uyir varavalaikkum... 

Originators of multifarious sects, (who are so stubborn in 
their arguments and counter-arguments, that they produced 
many sects), the unholy ones who claim they are gods 
{ahambrahmavddinsjaikiyavddinsjmdydvddins) and those who 
indulge in controversies, bend their heads in your presence. 

(XIII. 10) 

Though it is difficult to determine what particular sect or sects 
he is referring to, we can safely draw three conclusions. First, 
there was a variety of creeds actively presenting their cases dur¬ 
ing Tayumanavar’s time. Second, those sects were indulging in 
controversies, disputes and refutations. Third, those debates and 
refutations were not considered by him to be helpful for ‘ civapo - 
kam' (Skt. Sivabhogam) (XXX.3), ‘civanupava^ (Skt. Sivdnubha - 
va) (VII. 10) and attaining the knowledge of Siva (XXVII.51). 
On the contrary, he held that God-experience is the axis of truth 
and this made him try to intuit the essence of different religions 
and hold that intuitive experience is the centre around which all 
religions can meet in an atmosphere of harmony. 

3. Other Formative Factors 

The above mentioned political, social and religious conditions of 
the time left their stamp on the writings of the poet-saint Tayuma¬ 
navar. In addition, there are a few other formative factors which 
influenced the thought, writings and the message of the saint. 
First and foremost of these factors is his personal religious 
experience ( sivdmibhava ). There are hymns which describe vividly 
the experiential basis from which he looks at the world (IV.2, 
VI. 1-2 and XI. 8-9). 37 His mystical experience verbalized in the 
above hymns is sufficiently clear for us to postulate that the 
primary motivation for making known his views on the different 
religious systems stems from his own vivid religious experience. 
Other systems provide a place for this kind of experience (anu- 
bhava ), but the basis of their whole system was not exactly 
anubhavci or experience itself but rather doctrine and textual 
interpretation. They kept anubhava aside, and debated on other 
grounds. For Tayumanavar, however, exegetical and theological 
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disputes had only secondary importance and anubhava was 
central. 

A second factor, which presumably promoted the spirit of 
reconciliation was his reading and re-reading of the devotional 
(•stotra ) literature of the Ndyanmars (6-9 a . d .) 38 as well as the 
doctrinal (fastra) literature of the preceptors of Saiva Siddhanta 
theological tradition (12-16 a . d .). 39 The expression ‘re-reading’ 
is used to suggest that, his approach to those literary works was 
not that of a mere follower belonging to the tradition. Using 
insights from his own religious experience, he was able to per¬ 
ceive the hidden meaning, and its potential, for a true and new 
understanding present in £aiva Siddhanta itself. For example the 
SS is the most comprehensive and systematic statement of Saiva 
Siddhanta in Tamil. It is presented in two parts: one part in the 
form of refutation of other systems called parapakkam (resembl¬ 
ing the avirodhadhyaya of the Brahma Sutra), and a second part 
called supakkam. The second part, which continues the polemi¬ 
cal style to some extent, also breathes in many places, a true all- 
embracing spirit. In the opening verse, for instance, describing 
the concept of Godhead (Sivam) in Saiva Siddhanta, SS speaks 
of it as “what is the fulcrum of the respective insights of the Six 
Schools of Religion.” At another place, it raises the question of 
the norm by which to adjudge or adjudicate the truth of religion, 
when one is confronted by different religions with their mutually 
conflicting claims to truth. The true religion is one which does 
not conflict with other faiths and beliefs but ‘justly’ accommo¬ 
dates everything in the locus of all-embracingness: 

6 tu camayankal poruj unaru niilkal 
onrot onrovvama lulapalavu mivarruj 
yatucama yam porunul yatin kenni 
nituvakum matuvalla tenum pinakka tinri 
nltiyinan ivaiyellam oritatte kana 
ninratiyat orucamayam atucamayam porunul 
atalinan ivaiyellam arumarai yakamatte 
yatankiyitum ava iyirantum aranatikkil atankum 

Religions and schools (of thought) and Scripture are many 
and they disagree with each other. Therefore it is asked which 
is true religion, which is true school (of thought), which is true 
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Scripture. The one which does not conflict with other faiths, 
and the one which justly includes everything in the locus of 
all-embracingness is the true religion and true school (of 
thought) and true Scripture. The Vedas and the Agamas 
embody them (above conditions) and they are comprehended 
under the Divine Feet of Hara. ( SS, VIII. 13) 40 

It may be noted here that the last line of SS, VIII. 13 is a kind 
of postscript stating that the Vedas and the Agamas in their 
generality present such a unifying vision and that these again, in 
their turn, are only comprehended under the unity of the ‘Divine 
Feet’. What is suggested here is that the ultimate norm for per¬ 
ceiving the essential non-conflicting nature of religions and 
religious claims must come from the experience of the ‘Divine 
Feet’, a picturesque symbol of the Highest Gnosis ( paravidya ). 
The spirit of comprehension and inclusion advocated in the 
above passage is taken up again and even more clearly spelled 
out by Tayumanavar: 

ponakam irukkinra calaitai ventuva 

pucittar kirukkum atupol 

purutar peju tarmati vetamutan akamam 

pukalumati nalampayan 

nananeri mukyaneji katci anumana mutal 

nana vitanka terntu 

nan nan enakkularu pataiputai peyart itavum 

nankuca tanamum orntit 

tananeriyan cariyai ati copanamum 

anupaksa campupaksa 

mam iru vikajpamum mayati cevaiyum 

arint irant onrennumor 

manata vikarpa maja ven£u nirpatu namatu 

mara penra parama kuruve 


Just as all kinds of menus are served to eat in the dining-hall, 
in the same way the following are for the benefit of the souls 
(to attain the final state of moksa). The Vedas and the Agamas 
lay down dharma etc. (artha= wealth, &a/Htf=pleasure and 
;? 7 oA:^=liberation). Jndna (knowledge) is the important path. 
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The pramanas like perception and inference; the four sadhanas 
(spiritual disciplines) and the proper gradational steps beginn¬ 
ing with carya are there in order to uproot the mad state of 
consciousness. Going through them all, you the great teacher 
instructed me in the difference between sampupaksa 41 and 
anupaksaf 2 and then revealed the maya nature of this world 
and completely conquered my confused mind with Thy teach¬ 
ing of the Supreme nature of our tradition which is neither 
one nor two. (V.5) 

His argument is that religion is one in that it provides food for 
the hungry. Foods, even though varied, he argues, are alike in 
being delectable to the taste of the hungry. His acceptance of 
various means for the realization of God, and his positive appro¬ 
ach towards differing views are clearly reflected in this hymn 
which is a concrete example of his re-reading and re-interpreta¬ 
tion of the sastra literature in order to wrest the sense of toleran¬ 
ce towards other traditions from it. 

A third factor that seems to have contributed to Tayumana- 
var’s liberal and wider outlook towards different faiths and his 
passion for unitive experience is the precedent provided by the 
old Tamil cittar (Skt. Siddhar ) tradition. The Siddhar tradition 
goes back to the great Tirumular. Kamil Zvelebil, 43 one of the 
distinguished historians of Tamil literature, talking about that 
tradition says: 

whenever the 18 cittar are enumerated traditionally in Tamil 
Nadu, one begins with Tirumular. Tirumular is undoubtedly 
one of the direct and most influential forerunners of the 
movement. 

Elsewhere the same author in his book on cittar (Skt. Siddhar) 
tradition writes : 44 

It is usual among the Tamil Siddhas themselves to regard 
Tirumular as the greatest exponent of Yoga in South India 
and as the first master of that ‘revelation’; reinterpreting the 
timeless doctrines within the framework of the Tamil language, 
culture and literature. 

Tayumanavar, in his own situation, was influenced by Tirumu- 
lar’s reinterpretation of doctrine. In all his hymns in the section 
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called mannaguruvanakkam (Obeisance to the Silent Teacher) 
(V.l-10), Tayumanavar concludes every verse with a reference 
to Tirumular. Besides, the inclusion of Tirumular among the 
four saints (the other three are Manikkavacakar, Sivakkiyar and 
Arunakirinathar (XIV.31) is enough to show Tayumanavar’s 
admiration for and acceptance of Tirumular. It was Tirumular, 
the early sage of Saiva Siddhanta, who first used the expression 
Vedanta-Siddhanta, and strove for a discernment of the common 
•element in the two traditions. There is an entire section of 37 
verses in the Eighth Tantram of the Tirumantiram of Tirumular 
which discourses on the six antas (‘Ends’). To become truly Siva 
is the quintessence of the teaching of Vedanta Siddhanta. All 
other antas are only secondary to it and therefore are vain 
{avam ). The only praiseworthy thing for Tirumular, therefore, is 
Vedanta Siddhanta. What Tirumular has in mind, here, under 
Vedanta is the Upanisads, and under Siddhanta it is the Saiva 
Agamas. The Vedanta-Agama (Vedanta-Siddhanta) synthesis is 
one of the central teachings of Tirumular: 54 

civamatal vetanta cittantamaku 
mava mava maku mavvav virantun 
civaman catacivan ceytonra nana 
navamana vetanta nanacittantame 

Becoming Siva is the goal of Vedanta and Siddhanta. All 
other goals are secondary to it and are vain. Siva’s exercise 
of benevolence towards His sentient beings is the (attain¬ 
ment of) unique knowledge of Vedanta and Siddhanta. 

(Tirumantiram , 2393) 

So it is very likely that Tayumanavar was aware of this precedent 
in Tirumular and the Siddhar group in general, a group, he prai¬ 
ses as adepts accomplished in the art of the realization of the 
harmony of Vedanta and Siddhanta— vedanta cittanta camara- 
canan nilaiperia vittakac cittarkaname (VII. 1-10). It may inci¬ 
dentally be noted that the Siddhars are ‘iconoclastic’ nonconfor- 
mers, but at the same time ‘mystical’ in their approach- They 
reject creeds and rituals and caste pretensions. What is impor¬ 
tant and enduring for them is the ‘mystic experience’ and godly 
life, realizable without the crutches of any scripture or 
institution. 
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A fourth feature of Tayumanavar’s thought is the theme of 
love (anpu) (IX.2; XLIII.14) which fascinates him and plays a 
great part in his mystical poetry and naturally predisposes him 
in favour of the harmony of religions and the Advaitic union. 
The theme of love is the celebrated focus of the earliest Tamil 
Sangam poetry and this is its bequest to subsequent religious and 
ethical literature throughout the history of Tamil poetry. The 
theme of love runs through the whole gamut of Saiva Siddhanta 
as well. Tirumantiram , the text referred to earlier, equates the 
known experience of love with the unknown experience of 
Sivam : 

anpun civamum irantenpar ajivilar 
anpe civam avatarum ajikilar 
anpe civam avatarum arintapin 
anpe civamay amarntiruntare 

The ignorant think that love and 6ivam are two. They do not 
know that love is Sivam. After knowing that love is Sivam 
they abide in the love which is 3ivam. 

( Tirumantiram , 270) 

From the point of view of love Tayumanavar tries to reinter¬ 
pret the inclusive attitude of Advaita Vedanta. In this attempt 
he tries to rediscover the implicit bhakti of Advaita by seeing it 
as the soul’s deepest love relationship to God (VI.9; XLIII.278; 
XLIV.8). This non-dual relation is explained as ‘making me 
Thou’ ( ennaitanakkal , XXXXIV.8) and is expressed through 
love imagery (XLIV: 1-6 and 19). In this love which involves 
attachment and assimilation (VI.7; XIV. 18) Tayumanavar 
perceives the true sense of oneness and interprets the doctrine of 
‘oneness’ as a forceful doctrine of grace or anil (1.1; XVIII.68; 
XXIV.40)—universality of grace. 

A final formative factor, which helped shape his thoughtful 
regard for the integral vision, was his own predilection for the 
ascetic life, which is intrinsic to the Advaitic awareness. Positive 
asceticism has a tendency to transcend all social and institutional 
narrowness, rising above both class and religious rivalry, and 
thus it usually refrains from the exclusivist approach towards 
other traditions. It is an exaltation above the level of the average 
life, which is of necessity subject to religious, social and institu- 
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tional compartmentalizations. Asceticism, as a way of life 
includes a truly non-partisan approach to truth. After the call to 
the ascetic life, Tayumanavar, although a Saiva Siddhantin, felt 
the impulse for making a careful alliance with Advaita Vedanta, 
the system which in Hindu culture is the classic legitimizer of the 
ascetic outlook. This alliance gave him a multiple religious 
loyalty and focused his mind on the non-partisan approach so 
characteristic of his work. 

The political, social and religious conditions prior to, and 
during the time of Tayumanavar, and other formative factors 
which left a lasting stamp on the thought and writings of the 
poet-saint were discussed in the preceding pages. The political 
and social conditions were depressingly violent and confusing,, 
and the disputations and religious rivalries between various sects 
and sub-sects within Hinduism were the distinctive features of 
the religious situation of the period. Tayumanavar being well 
aware of both the political and religious predicaments of the 
time stepped on the scene. The poet-saint, having realized the 
unitive experience in his life, responded to the challenge of the 
society through his devotional and mystical hymns. The heart of 
his religious hymns is an invitation to a basic, deep and intuitive 
unity experience (advaita anubhava) where all faiths meet irres¬ 
pective of their religious diversity: teyvacapaiyaik kdnpatarkuc 
ceravdruh cakattire: Oh people of the world come together to 
see the Divine Hall that bestows liberation. 46 
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Chapter III 


THE HYMNS OF TAYUMANAVAR 1 


In the earlier chapters, we have established the probable period 
•of Tayumanavar, and described the social, political, religious 
and other factors that influenced his life, thought and writings. 
This chapter is a synopsis of his hymns which will serve as a help 
for understanding his religio-philosophical and mystical thinking. 

Tayumanavar has a unique place in the Tamil literary tradi¬ 
tion. His style combined simplicity and sweetness. 2 His singulari¬ 
ty as a poet-saint is very well expressed in the acclamations he 
has received as the ‘prince among Tamil mystical poets’ and 
‘the psalm singer of Hinduism.’ 3 Tayumanavar is a household 
name in Tamil Nadu and North Sri Lanka. As a religious and 
mystic poet, he has few equals in any language. The erudite Sri 
Lankan Saiva Siddhanta scholar Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalem 
has rightly shown the uniqueness of Tayumanavar that the 
saint’s ‘verses imbued with high spiritual experience and of rare 
metrical beauty and melody, which enjoy a wide popularity in 
Tamil land, being on the lips of young and old’. 4 

1. Structure of the Hymns 

The hymns of the saint are divided into Fifty-six sections. 6 
Each section contains a number of hymns and the variation in 
the number of hymns between different sections is very great. 
For example, while section Forty-three ( Paraparakkanni=Thz 
Most High Couplet) contains 389 hymns, sections Thirty-two 
(Mukamelam =All Thy Face), Thirty-four (Tannai= Thou God), 
Thirty-five (Akkuvai= The Creator), Thirty-eight ( Akilantanayaki 
=The Goddess of the Universe) and Thirty-nine (Periyanayaki= 
The Great Goddess) contain only one hymn each. A glance at 
the following figures brings out the disproportionate nature of 


the sections: 



Section Number 

Name of the Section 

Number of Hymns 

Forty-three 

paraparakkanni 

389 

Twenty-eight 

utalpoyyuravu 

83 

Twenty-seven 

payappuli 

59 
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Section Number 

Name of the Section 

Number of Hymns 

Twenty-five 

enakkenacceyal 

28 

Two 

paripurananantam 

10 

Fifty-two 

ninranilai 

3 

Thirty-two 

mukamelam 

1 

Thirty-four 

tannai 

1 

Thirty-five 

akkuvai 

1 

Thirty-eight 

akilantanayaki 

1 

Thirty-nine 

periyanayaki 

1 


It is not clear whether Tayumanavar himself arranged his hymns 
under these headings or whether his son or disciple, who edited 
his poems and provided the manuscript material for later publi¬ 
cation, organized them thus because they seem to illustrate 
several different principles: sometimes thematic; sometimes 
metric; and often the title is simply the opening word of a hymn. 

The total number of hymns as found in most of the editions is 
1452. In the Puvai Kaliyanasundara Mudaliar edition (1916), 
however, the total number of hymns is 1451. For reasons best 
known to him he has left out a hymn from the section utalpoy - 
yuravu (Attachment To Illusory Body) (XXVIII.63). 6 

The 1452 hymns are rhythmically composed and follow the 
standard Tamil metres ( ydppu ). The number of lines in various 
hymns varies according to the metre. The hymns in akaval and 
xannam consist of thirty-eight and twenty-four lines respectively. 
There are 129 hymns consisting of eight lines each, while 458 
hymns have only four lines. The majority of the hymns have 
only two lines and are called kanrtis (couplets). There are 863 of 
these couplets ( kannis ) which, though short, are well-known for 
the beautiful way they express the saint’s life, philosophical in¬ 
sights, spiritual longings and God-experience. 

Tayumanavar, by following the classical and popular metres 
(ydppu) of Tamil poetry 7 to express his own religious and God- 
experience, joined a galaxy of other hymnologists in the Tamil 
literary tradition. The akam theme of Sahgam period—the tender 
and intimate love between the beloved ones—is employed perfect¬ 
ly in Tayumanavar’s paihkilikkanni (The Green Parrot Couplet) 
and anantakkalippu (The Bliss Festivity) where he depicts the 
mystical love as a love relation of the individual soul and God. 
He aligns himself with the great tradition of his saintly predeces- 
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sors of Tamilnadu with his bhakti-ev oking and thought-provok¬ 
ing hymns which obviously use the- early hymns as an inspiration. 
He recalls those great saints to do obeisance to them. He calls 
many of them by name and extols their praises. 8 The saints for 
whom he has the greatest reverence and appreciation are Tiru- 
mular, Sambandhar, Sundarar, Appar, Manikkavacakar, Mey- 
kantar, Umapati, Pattinattar and Aruriakirinatar. 9 

2. Thematic Division of the Hymns 

A division of the hymns into types on the basis of themes is 
difficult. The problem with this type of division is that there is a 
repetition of the same ideas in various hymns, and there is a 
mixing up of different themes in a single hymn. Generally speak¬ 
ing, one cannot discern a progression of ideas in the hymns. 
Nevertheless P. Sourirajan has classified the hymns into three 
divisions. 10 

The first division, according to Sourirajan, contains sections 
I-XIV, and this deals primarily about the transcendent nature of 
God. This division, however, contains many other important 
themes like the predicament of the soul (IV. 3; VIII. 1); paths 
towards the realization of mukti (IV.2; V.5; X.8-9; XII.4; 
XIII.6); realization of the goal (XII.7; XIII.10); and the 
call for unity and universal religion (LI; IX.9; X.3; XII. 1; XIII. 
10). The second division, comprising sections XV to XLH, shows 
the eminence of Siva, There are many hymns here directly prais¬ 
ing Siva’s eminence (XXXI; XXXVII; XXXVIII and XXXIX). 
In the same division, however, there are a number of hymns 
depicting the miserable condition of the individual in the world 
(XVI; XVHI; XXVH; XXXII and XLII). The main thrust of 
section XIX is the importance of the Vedas and the Agamas. The 
call for God-experience, and the inexpressibility of that experien¬ 
ce are the key-themes of sections XXX, XLI and XLII, The 
nature of a true devotee is the subject-matter of sections 
XXXVI and XLI. A folkloric presentation of God and the reli¬ 
gious experience are the themes of the third division, which 
consists of sections XLIII-LVI. There are a number of references 
to purdnic myths and folk-lore in this part, and these stories are 
used to communicate the transcendent nature of God and other 
religious concepts and philosophical ideas. The overall concern 
of this part, however, which is entirely in the form of karnis 
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(couplets) is mysticism and religious experience. There are repeti¬ 
tions of some of the themes discussed in the earlier sections, and 
a very strong longing for God-experience is clearly brought out. 
Overall this three-fold division of the hymns seems somewhat 
arbitrary because all of the major themes recur throughout the 
corpus. 

Another way of comprehending the hymns is to describe the 
important themes found throughout the corpus. Parasivavanak- 
kam (Adoration to the Transcendental Siva), the First Section of 
three hymns, may be taken as an appropriate preface. The 
themes of that section are: the transcendence of God, the reli¬ 
gious disputes (the situation of the society), and the call to unity. 
These same themes are taken up again in the concluding sections, 
namely, the Akaval (LV) and Vannam (LVI). The themes of 
those three sections when set in parallel columns would look as 
follows: 


Parasivavanakkam (I) 
Transcendence of God 

Fighting of myriads of 
creeds for possession of 
the Reality (The situation) 

Call for searching the 
One Beyond and its 
experience which trans¬ 
cends all differences 


Akaval (LV) 
Transcendence 
of God 


Vannam (LVI) 
Transcendence 
of God 


Number of creeds Man’s nature 
(The situation) (The situation) 


Call for unity Call for the 
experiential 
Realization 


These central themes, thus, systematically presented in the preface 
and conclusion of the corpus, tie the entire body of his work 
together. 

In the Parasivavanakkam (Adoration to the Transcendental 
Siva), the poet-saint starts with the transcendence of God and 
then poses a challenge to the religious leadership of his day by 
showing the futility of different religious sects fighting among 
themselves and claiming possession of the Supreme Reality as 
theirs. To press home his unifying argument, the poet-saint says 
that Reality is non-dual and that non-dual Reality is above the 
clashing creeds, and therefore it is futile to fight and argue on 
the question of who possesses God. The conflicts and divisions 
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could be harmonized, according to the saint, if non-dual Reality, 
which is ‘unknown to the heart, even while (it) shines in great 
effulgence in the heart’ ( c ittamariyatapati cittattil ninrilaku tivya 
tecomayam) (1.3) is known through experience. The true religious 
search must be a pursuit for the experiential knowledge of the 
Transcendental Reality. This pursuit will transcend religious 
sectarianism and eliminate religious acrimony. 

All the hymns of Tayumanavar, when organized in accord 
with the stated theological concensus, can be seen as expressing 
the three themes listed in the above column. Essentially he is 
interested in two questions concerning the nature of Ultimate 
Reality and its realization. Using his own words we shall formu¬ 
late the questions as follows: gFirst, while shining in the heart 
why is Reality unknown to the heart? Secondly, when and how 
will Reality be known to the heart? The contents of the hymns 
of Tayumanavar, can thus be expressed in terms of the follow¬ 
ing four themes : 

1. The Lord is envisioned as Transcendent and Immanent; as 
Guru , Father and Mother, Grace, Siva and Sakti. 

2. The soul is in bondage. The soul being bound by impurities, 
multiple in kind, is unable to realize the Reality which dwells 
within the self (first question). 

3. Release is by way of initiation, following the paths of devo¬ 
tion, rite, integration and enlightenment and by adhering to the 
teachings of realized sages and scripture, and, above all by God’s 
grace (second question). 

4. God-experience ( anubhava ) transcends all religious differ¬ 
ences and it is this intuitive God-experience which can be the 
meeting point of all religions. 

3. Concept of God in the Hymns 

In the hymns the concept of God is presented as transcendent 
and immanent. In the opening hymn itself the poet describes 
the transcendent nature of God by saying that Reality cannot be 
localized in terms of here and there, and that Reality is beyond 
the reach of thought and speech (1.1). In its transcendental 
aspect God has neither discernible attributes nor distinguishing 
marks. It is beyond cognition and devoid of forms, and is the 
Intelligence beyond our thought and speech (VI. 1; III. 1). The 
Transcendent Reality is devoid of characteristics of form or 
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formlessness and the Supreme One cannot be defined in terms of 
birth, death, bondage and lineage (III. 5). The Reality beyond 
our finite comprehension is eternal, has no beginning, middle or 
end (ati natu antamum illdtay) (IV. 10). The Supreme Being is 
beyond the reach of the Vedas and Agamas, in the sense that He 
is the Object of the sastras and all other works based on the 
sacred scriptures. Although the Vedas and the Agamas praise 
Him and spread knowledge about Him, they can give only an 
incomplete idea of the immeasurable fullness beyond all concep¬ 
tion (XXIV. 18). Being the crown and summit of the Vedas, the 
Absolute transcends the vision alike of the celestials, the seers, 
and the siddhas (III. 8). 

In the section called Cukavdri (the Ocean of Joy) the poet- 
saint concludes each of the twelve hymns with the phrase cutta - 
niikkunamana para-teyvame paran-cdtiye cukavariye (Oh Ocean 

J°y> °h purely attributeless Absolute Transcendent Bright¬ 
ness) (IX-1-12). The transcendence of God is brought out in a 
number of other beautiful images. In III.2 the poet calls God 
the One without quality and mark’ {kunankuri yonrara), while 
in other hymns he sees God as ‘the mighty, unspeakable still¬ 
ness (pecdta periya monam) (III.3). In 1.1, God is conceived of 
as that ‘which is beyond the reach of thought and speech’ 
(manavakkinil tattamal ninratu). God is “ever existent, perfect, 
interpenetrating Intelligence, beyond the dimensions of length* 
breadth and height” (nfnta netumaiyum akalakkuj;ukkun katta/ 
nirdiparipurana-a r ivay nittam dki) (XIV. 13). In section IV God 
is praised as ‘cinmayananta guru ’ (Divine Master of Cognitive 
Bliss) (IV. 1-11). The transcendence of God is clearly brought 
out in the description of God as ‘the Pure Fullness that neither 
goes nor comes” (pdkku varavu arru irukkum cutta puranam) 
(LIV.18) and by calling God turiyam 11 or the ‘beyond’. In HI.l 
God is envisioned as ‘the shining flame in the turiya state’ 
(turiyanatu vutirunta periya pond) (III. 8). 

The transcendent nature of God explained in various hymns 
is nicely summarized in the following hymn : 

ktitutalutan pirital arru nirttontam ayk 
kuvitalutan virital arruk 
kuijam arru varavinotu pokkarru nilaiyana 
kuriyajru malamum arru 
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natutalum arru mel kil natuppakkam ena 

naijnutalum arru vintu 

natam arraivakaip puta petamum arru 

naturuvin nanam arru 

vatutalum arru mel onrarrirant arru 

vakkarru manamu marru 

mannu paripuraijac cukavari tannile 

vay m atuttunt avacamay 

tetutalum arravita-nilaiyenra mauniye 

cittanta mutti-mutale 

cirakiri vilankavaru taksiriamurttiye 

cinmayananta-kuruve 

That which is devoid of union or separation, unattached,, 
knowing no contraction or expansion, having no quality, 
neither born nor dying, having no permanent mark, know¬ 
ing no impurity, not outside seeking, neither up nor down, 
neither side nor centre, neither the bindu (the point) 
nor nddam (sound essence), knowing no difference of the 
five elements, devoid of the distinction of the seer, the 
seen and the seeing, unflagging, neither one nor two, with¬ 
out words or thought, in that ocean of abiding Bliss and 
plenitude, Oh Silent Teacher Thou hast taught me to drink 
with mouthful and become immersed and forefeit even the 
sense of search. Oh Silent Teacher initiate me into that 
state of Truth. Oh Thou who are the bestower of mukti as. 
prescribed in the Siddhanta. Oh Thou, Lord of the south, 
shining upon the hill of Siva (Tiruchirappalli). Oh Thou 
who art the Guru of Consciousness and rnanda (Bliss). 

(IV-8) 

In the hymns of Tayumanavar we also see the transcendent 
blended with the immanent conception of God. This hyphenated 
concept is distinctly expressed in the phrase ‘ellam dki allatu - 
mdkV (III. 12) (Having become all, and yet becoming nothing). 
It shows God’s presence in everything. Even while he is beyond 
it, God is in all but all is not God. The immanence and transcen¬ 
dence of God is further presented through the analogies of the 
vowel and the consonant (akaravuyir eluttanaittum dki) (III. 12), 
oil in the seed (ellil enney) (III.8) and ‘fragrance in the flower* 
C malarinmcinam ) (III. 8). 
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akaravuyir eluttanaittum aki veray 
amarntatena akilaritam anaittum akip 
pakarvanav ellam aki allat akip 
paramakic collariya panmaiyakit 
tukajaru-cankarpa-vikarpankal ellam 
toyata arivaki cuttam aki 
nikaril pacu-patiyana porulai nati 
nettuyirttup peranpal ninaital ceyvam 

Let us meditate with our longing expressed in sighs and 
with great love for that Supreme One which like the vowel 
‘a permeates all other letters and yet stands separate; that 
which becomes all in the universe yet stays beyond the 
universe; and that which is spoken yet unspoken; and that 
which is pure and incomparable, the embodiment of know- 
ledge; and that which is unaffected by resolution and dis¬ 
solution; that which is the Lord of the bound souls. (III. 12) 


owel a is considered in Tamil grammar the primary and first 
sound a human can utter, and it is thought of as present in every 
ot er vowel or consonant. Even in a simple consonant that vowel 
is implied and understood, and so it is completely identified with 
he consonant itself. Neither of them is independent. They are 
connected and inseparable. Likewise the immanent nature of 
vjod is in all forms of life they are inseparable. The same idea 
is conveyed in the other analogies mentioned above. 12 

Although the transcendent One is devoid of all attributes and 
beyond name and form, the devotees and the mystics praise God, 
out °t love and devotion, by using manifold names and attri- 
u es. herefore, the poet although a true devotee and mystic 
iuily aware of the transcendence of God, nevertheless calls Him 
by names which are considered only attributes and descriptions 
cmergmg out of the soul’s intimate relationship with Reality. 

co.ntir P ° et Sh,8S tImt the names ofthe Supreme One are 
countless Scctio ns i_ xlv are filled with this kind 

f attnbutive and descriptive praise of the Divine. In VI. 1 for 
Xc mple, he describes God as the One devoid of qualities (nir 

° “ / be y° nd the universe (vismtfta), ever-ful1 like 

tver ' b,issful Lord of 
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Out of love and devotion the poet-saint sees God as absolute 
purity: nirvisaya cuttamana nirvikaran (the unextended and un¬ 
changing and perfect purity) (1.3). The poet intuits the Almighty 
as: cankarpa vikarpafikal ellam toyata arivu aki (true wisdom 
untouched by likes or dislikes) (III. 12). The mystic poet being 
convinced of the power and need of Divine Grace ( arul ) calls 
God ‘karunaipravaka arulaV (the flood of beneficent grace) 
(X.6). The Lord is conceived of as the onmipresent one while the 
poet sings :pal veyyamayaikjkuranaituh katantavellaiccetamaki / 
ku^aiv aranimitum niraive (Oh Fullness, Omnipresent One, rest¬ 
ing beyond the plane of maya which is replete with illusory 
phenomena and beyond imperfections) (XIV.3). The omnipo¬ 
tence of God is acknowledged and praised in VI.3: ellamunu- 
taimaiye/elldmunutaiya ceyale/ehkanum viyapini (all are Thy 
possessions; all are Thy acts; Thou pevade everywhere). 

The spiritual experience of Tayumanavar makes him praise 
and glorify the Supreme Reality in all possible human ways. In 
his vision of God as Power he describes God by all familial 
terms like Father, Mother, Beloved, and by Grace and Light. 
The vision of God as Father and Mother 13 is found in a 
number of places. 14 In XXXI.1-2 the saint calls God Father and 
Mother and the most gracious one who made Himself known 
also as the mother, Tayum-ana, in Tiruchirappalli (firagiri): 

.... tolavor uruvile 

tayum tantaiyum anoy cirakirit- 

tayumana tayapara-murttiye 

Oh, Gracious Lord Thou emerged in one form as Father 
and Mother for the whole world to worship. (Oh Lord) 
Thou also became a Mother ( Tayumdna ) in Tiruchirappalli. 

(XXXI.2) 

While doing obeisance to God, the poet recalls the love of God 
and acknowledges that God has raised the poet as a loving 
mother; yemmai atimaikka valarttetutta annai pol (III. 11). The 
poet-saint sees God as the refuge of everyone. Here the God- 
loving poet says that even if he has evil tendencies in his mind, 
the motherly love and care of the Supreme will not forsake him r 
*pollcita ceyenil tdytallal nftamo ’ (IX.3). In XVIII.24 we find a 
beautiful analogy where the poet prays to God to draw him, as. 
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a magnet draws iron, to the Lord who is also a Mother. In the 
same section, in hymn 25, the poet-saint calls God Father and 
Mother: annai appanen avi tunai (Mother, Father, Thou art my 
support) (XVIII.25). The sections Malaivalarkatali (The Moun¬ 
tain-bred Beloved) (XXXVII), Akilantanayaki (The Goddess of 
the Universe) (XXXVIII) and Periyanayakl (The Great Goddess) 
(XXXIX) exclusively praise God in the figure of Mother, the 
sakti of Siva which is 6iva Himself in the form of Love and 
Grace. 

In a number of hymns the poet-saint envisions God as the 
Lord of grace. 15 In manifold ways he expresses the power of the 
grace of God which is manifested in the universe, in the lives of 
human beings and in his own life. In the section Karundkarak - 
katavul (Lord, the Source of Grace) (VI), he calls God ‘karuna- 
karakkatavuV (VI. 1-11) and sees everything as the manifestation 
of God’s benevolent grace ( karunai ). In IV.4 he says that it 
is the divine grace (arid) that enabled the poet to approach God. 
In V.6 the poet-saint acknowledges that as light is the only refuge 
in the darkness it is the light of grace (arul tarakam) that is his 
refuge in obtaining salvation. The saving power of grace is 
explained in VIII.6 and XLIII.369. 

The poet-saint uses a number of metaphors in order to convey 
the blessedness and outpouring of the grace. In XLVI.15he 
uses tayai for grace and compares it to the compassion of a lov¬ 
ing mother: tayinum nalla tayaluve. In XLIV.17, comparing 
grace to a king, the poet asks whether arul as the kind of grace 
will draw him to God as a magnet draws iron unto it: kantam 
irumpaik kavamtilutta lenna arul/ventan emaiyiluttu mevuvand 
... (Will the King of grace draw me unto Him as a magnet draws 
iron unto it?). The saving power of arul is well brought out 
through the following metaphor of arul puiiai (raft of grace): 

arace nintirukkarunai allat onrai 
ariyata ciriyen nan atanal muttik— 
karai cerumpatik unarut-puijaiyaik kilttun 
kaippitiye kataippitiyak-karuttut-kanten 

Oh Lord, I am an ignorant and little one who knows noth¬ 
ing but your holy grace. Therefore I see in my mind that 
holding unto the saving handle of the raft of your grace 
can carry me to the shore of mukti. (XL. 3) 
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“Grace is presented as something to be sought after by the wise 
and is seen as the end of the Vedas ... ariharjdyumarai mutivana 
arul ... (the grace for which the wise sages are in quest, and 
which is the ultimate end of the Vedas (VIII.4). There are a 
number of hymns where the poet explains grace in various 
ways, 16 but and is always God’s benevolent gift (arid varam) 
(XXIV.10), and God is the embodiment of arul (arulellain) 
(XVIII. 68). 

The immanent nature of God is further brought to light in the 
representation of God as Indweller and Guru. As an indweller, 
the Supreme dwells as a king in the heart of the devotee and 
fights against the evils which lead one into the darkness: 


itayaveli-yenkanun tannaracunatu cey— 
tirukkum itanot eneramum 
vankanilat atimai porata mutiyumo 

The Supreme indwells in the heart of the devotee as a 
saviour who leads the soul ashore through the depths of 
births and deaths. Can I, the slave, forever fight with it. 

(V.9) 

The indweller is seen as the one who dispels the darkness of all 
impurities and the one who always invites the soul to the source 
of Bliss. 

ullame ninka ennai va-va venr— 
ulappila anantamana 
vejlame pojiyun karunai-vanmukile 
veppilat-tanriaru] vilakke 
kaljame turakkun tuvejip-parappe 
karuvenak-kitanta palmayap— 
pallame vllatenaik-karaiyerrip— 
palippat unnarut parame 

You the Indweller who invites me with whom you stand 
inseparable. You are the cloud who pours the endless bliss 
like a torrent. You are the light of grace shedding light 
without heat. You are the expanse of pure vacuity that 
dispels the deceit of delusion. (XIX.4) 
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In the hymns, the poet vividly explains the idea of God -Guru. 
There are two sections, namely, Cinmayanantaguru (Teacher of 
Blissful Wisdom) (IV.1-11) and Maunaguruvanakkam (Obeisance 
to the Silent Teacher) (V.l-10), which exclusively extol the great¬ 
ness of God in the person of the Guru. In the former, each hymn 
is addressed to God as the Lord of Blissful Wisdom and all the 
hymns in the latter conclude with “Oh the Teacher of the mystic 
word, the Teacher of yogins, the Lord of Silence descended from 
the sage of Mular’s line.” While the Cinmayanantaguru section, 
emphasizes the God-Guru as Teacher of Blissful Wisdom, 
Maunaguruvanakkam explains the coming of God into the 
human environment in the form of a Guru . 

God-Guru took the human form in order to save the souls 
from the world of may a- The nature of the Guru's involvement in 
the world and the manner of liberating the soul from the limita¬ 
tions of the world are spelled out in the following hymn: 

kan-ariyavallalellan tane kattuk- 
kattaka vilaiyum ataik kattote tan 
vininir-karppuramalai patutlppatta 
vintai-yenak kaijavoru vivekan katta 
unurakkam inpatunpam perurati 
ovvifavum yenaippola uruvnkattik- 
kon aravor mankatti manaiyirkkun 
kolkaiyena arul maunakuruvay vantu 

The innumerable sufferings produce themselves in great 
number. In order to render them ineffective you arrived 
showing me the discriminative knowledge that burns the 
suffering as fire consumes the mountain of camphor. Hav¬ 
ing taken a human form like me, who has hunger, sleep, 
pleasure, pain, name and native place, you came as a Silent 
Teacher. Just as a deer is captured with the help of another 
deer, you captured me by your grace. (XIV. 17) 

In the section Cinmayanantaguru (Teacher of Cognitive Bliss), 
the Guru is contemplated and seen as ‘cirakiri vilankavaru daksi - 
namurtV (Daksinamurti , Southern-faced Form, Thy splendour 
shines on diva’s hill). Daksinamurti , the eternal Guru, , has mani¬ 
fested Himself on Mount Sira in order to shelter the soul in the 
bounties of grace and to show the ineffable saving truth (corupa 
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anuputi ). The Gum is the bestower of moksa , which is the goal of 
Siddhanta ( cittanta muttimutal) (IV. 1-10). The Guru is meditated 
upon as a liberator of the soul which is bound by the noose of 
pasa (bond). The poet says that the Guru rushed to save the souls 
which had fainted due to the clutches of the impurity (IV.3). The 
poet, in IV.6, sings that the God-Guru saved the soul from the 
dark chamber of anava , and the cycles of birth and death. 

The God -Guru is also seen as a revealer. It is the Guru who 
revealed that the Vedas and the Agamas are one: vetakamattuni 
pirantillaiyonru. ..) (V.2). The Guru is the silent revealer who 
imparted the knowledge of the path of realization Sivajhana: 
civahdna citti neri maunopateSa-kuruve. . .(V.2). It is the Guru who 
disclosed the truth that in order to attain moksa one must follow 
the path of jhana. In this sense, the poet considers the way of 
knowledge ( jnana-marga ) to be the superior marga for attaining 
the goal: hananeri mukyaneri (V.5). In V.3 the poet-saint says 
that it is the Guru who imparted the knowledge that the essential 
and operational character of Vedanta and Siddhanta is sama- 
rasam, and that this in turn is nothing but Sivanubhuti, the ex¬ 
perience of Siva ( vetanta cittanta camaraca civanuputi ) (V.4). 
This aspect of Tayumanavar’s teachings will be explained later. 
The ‘ Cinmay anantaguru ’ (The Teacher of Cognitive Bliss) com¬ 
municated a great truth that beyond all the structured religions 
remains the samarasa state of the soul and it is here the soul 
enjoys the state of perfect bliss, which is the operational basis for 
the meeting of all religions (IV. 4). 

In order to convey the different aspects of the teachings and 
also the modes of imparting the teaching, the Guru is called by 
different names by the poet-saint. Thus, we have the following 
names: cinmayanantaguru (Teacher of Cognitive Bliss) (IV.1-11), 
hdnaguru (Teacher of Wisdom) (V.l-10), maunaguru (Teacher of 
Silence) (V.l-10; XIV.17), maunopatesaguru (Teacher of Silent 
Instruction) (V.2), mantraguru (Teacher of Mantras) (V.l-10), 
tantraguru (Teacher of Tantra) (V.l-10), arulguru (Guru of 
Grace) (XXXIII-2), satguru (Teacher of Truth) (XVIII.25; XIX. 
6) and saccitanantaguru (Teacher of Truth, Consciousness and 
Bliss) (XIX.8). 

The Guru is conceived of as Lord Siva. “Guru with three eyes 
sat under the banyan tree (VL1; VI.5; XV.5); maunaguru with 
the matted hair (IX.6); the three-eyed Lord (IX.9); maxina Siva 
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who taught truth to kanaka and others (XXVIIL50). All those 
references to Siva lead one to conclude that the Guru in different 
forms is the Lord Himself. 

Silence (mauna), which is always associated with God, is seen 
as a result of the Guru (maunaguru ) granting that state of spiri¬ 
tual disposition to the devotee as he advances on the way to 
God-realization. The centrality of mauna and its association with 
the Guru is expressed in the following hymn: 

cittamauni vatapalmauni namtipakurita 
cuttamauni yenumuvarukkum tolumpu ceytu 
cattamaunamutal munru maunamum tanpataitten 
nittamaunamallal afiyen marjai nittaikale 

Having done the devoted service to the three called citta 
mauni , vatapal mauni and cutta mauni who performs sacri¬ 
fices (who sat at the fire place), I obtained the primary 
three-fold silences beginning with vak mauna. I do not know 
of any other nista (meditation) than eternal silence (mauna)* 

(XXVH.26) 

The above hymn (also XLIII.276) refers to three different maunis 
(who are gurus) and the three-fold gifts of mama. The three 
maunis are citta mauni , vatapal mauni , and cutta mauni. The citta 
mauni is the Guru in his aspect of seeking and granting grace out 
of his compassionate love for the souls. He is also called upadesa 
guru (the Teacher who instructs the disciple). 17 The vatapal 
mauni is the Guru signifying Daksinamurti, ‘sitting under the tree 9 
—the archetypal guru who instructs gods and humans alike. The 
cutta mauni in his aspect of dlksaguru provides instruction and 
ritually initiates the disciples into the high levels of spiritual 
realization. The same hymn refers also to the different grades of 
the mauna state, namely, vak mauna , mana mauna and kdya 
mauna (word, mind and body silence) which are different stages 
of attaining the ultimate union with God. 

God, according to the conception of Tayumanavar, as found 
in the hymns, is a transcendent One. He is also transcendent- 
immanent as praised and glorified by the devotees and mystics. 
As a mystic, the poet-saint also sings of the immanent nature of 
God deriving from puranic fables and folk-lore. God is described 
here as one with many anthropomorphic characteristics and 
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other details. This kind of presentation of God was meant to 
satisfy the popular religious yearning and make God’s presence 
felt among the common people in a language understandable to 
them. The poet-saint drew upon many well-known puranic figures, 
myths and incidents and presented God in the common man’s 
vocabulary. God is presented as one with long, thick and matted 
hair, with the Ganges and the moon set on his head. In XXVIIL 
48 the poet describes God as the one with red-matted hair deco¬ 
rated by the moon ( tinkaf ani cehcataiyan ). In another hymn 
Tayumanavar portrays God as the one who has the moon, the 
Ganges, the konrai 18 and datura flowers on His holy head 
(XVIII.71). 

In the Purana , Siva is pictured as the One who is decorated 
with snakes, and as the one who swallowed the venom as nectar. 
This picture of Siva is recalled when the poet-saint describes 
Siva as ‘one with dark poison in His throat’ ( kala kantamumay , 
XXII.9); ‘one with his neck decked with dark poison’ kar putta 
kantan, XLV.i.l); ‘the Lord who swallowed venom as nectar’ 
(XXI.7); ‘the one who is decorated with the red-eyed snakes’ 
(cehkatpaniyay , XXVIII.48). 

In the hymns there are a number of places where the poet 
addresses God variously as ‘the three-eyed God’ (mukkatpiran , 
XVIII. 50, 52); ‘the three-eyed flaming red gem’ ( mukkan mdnik- 
ka cod, XVIII.53); ‘three-eyed fruit’ (mukkat kani, XL.7; 
XXVIII.49). 

Representation of God as the one who is smeared with ash is 
common in the Pur anas. Tayumanavar recalls the same image 
when he invokes God by praising Him as ‘the white ash daubed 
Lord’ (vennirran, XV.4); and ‘the ash worn like fragrant sandal’ 
{naru na^canta nira , XXI.7). The God of bliss is said to be the 
one whose body is radiant with the white dust of ashes ( venpod 
putta menic cukaporul , XXVII.7). 

The association of God with certain animals is common in 
puranic-loTQ. In XVIII.9 Tayumanavar presents Siva as riding on 
a bull, and in XXVIH.48 the same Siva is represented as one who 
has a deer in one of his hands. Hymn XXVIII.24 praises Siva as 
the God who wears the tiger’s skin (puliyin atalutaiyan). 

God Siva, in the Puranas, is always associated with different 
kinds of weapons. Tayumanavar in his hymns introduces God as 
‘the one with the trident’ (culap patai utaiydy, XXVIII.48) and as 
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‘the Lord wielding the gleaming axe and the deer’ ( tunkamalu 
man utaiydy , XXVIII.48). In XX.9 the poet calls the Lord ‘red 
and eight-armed’. 

The Puranic conception of God likewise associates God with 
various incidents. Those events are retold by the poet-saint in 
such a way as to show the loving and protecting nature of God. 
Lord Siva burning the cities of the enemies (XXVII.55) and 
swallowing the deadly poison on the occasion of the churning the 
milky ocean (II.9; XXIII.9; XXIV.31) are among the favourite 
events showing the protective power of God. Lord Siva using 
Mount Meru as the bow at the time of burning the three cities 
(II.9), kicking the Lord of Death ( Yama ), and granting permanent 
longevity to Markandeya (XVIIL17; XXVIII.43; XLIII.128) 
are examples which convey how dear God is to His people. 
Consuming kama in the fire of God’s third eye (XXVIII.43) and 
plucking off* one of the heads of Brahma (XV.3; XXVIIL24, 62) 
are further examples demonstrating the power and saving nature 
of God. These puranic and folk-loric presentations of God in the 
hymns of Tayumanavar make it possible for him to communicate 
with the popular religious mind, while at the same time they help 
express the poet’s overall philosophical and theological concep¬ 
tion of God. 

4. Concept of Bondage in the Hymns 

The three bonds which enslave the soul are anava , karma and 
maya. Tayumanavar elaborately explains in his hymns the 
various modes in which bondage presents itself and describes 
them employing the language of his religious tradition, Saiva 
Siddhanta, as ‘impurities’ which make the soul finite and igno¬ 
rant. Speaking of the bonds, Tayumanavar refers to the primal 
impurity and asks : 

anavattot attuvitamanapati meynnanat 
tanuvinot attvitancarunal ennalo 

When shall I have the inseparable union with the Lord who 
is the true Knowledge just as I am now inseparably united 
with anava mala. (XLV.xiv.28) 

In bondage the soul is in an advaita relation with the primal 
impurity and liberation consists in the realization of a true 
advaita relation with God. 
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What is spoken of here as primal impurity, is not mere absence 
of knowledge but a positive principle of darkness whose 
nature is to hide the Reality from the self. As the ‘impurity of 
darkness’ (irul malarri ), it deludes the soul. Its hiding and delud¬ 
ing nature are implied when the poet calls it pasa irul (the bond 
of darkness, V.l). In IV. 6 the poet-saint says that the souls are 
concealed in the darkness of anava : 

karitta anavak-karuvaraiyil arivarra 
kagnilak kulaviyaippol 

In the dark womb of primal impurity, I lie fettered like an 
ignorant and blind babe. .. (IV.6) 

This primordial impurity is capable of hiding everything from 
the soul, both itself and everything else: 

unnilaiyum ennilaiyum orunilaiyenakkitant 

ularitum avattaiyaki 

uruvutan kattata anavamum olikant 

olikinra irujennave 

tan nilaimai kattatorunka — 

The impurity of darkness that does not reveal its form, but 
causes the ignorant condition of perceiving Thy nature and 
my nature as identical, like darkness that is dispelled at 
seeing light, may be retracted without showing forth its 
nature... (X.ll) 

As a positive principle of darkness it permeates all bodily and 
mental organs and generates through them the limiting evils like 
passion, lust, covetousness, sufferings, likes and dislikes, pride, 
attachment etc. (IV.3). Its removal is made possible when the 
souls are led to higher stages of spiritual advancement, and in 
the state of mukti the power of darkness is completely uprooted. 

punmalattaiccernt malapotam poruntutal poy 
ninmalattaiccernt mala-nmkunal ennalo 

Association with deceitful impurities gives one mala- cons¬ 
ciousness. When will I merge with Thy Pure ( nirmald ) state, 
so as to be released from my impurity? (XLV.vi.17) 
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The other bond co-existing with the primary one in the eternal 
soul is karma. The poet-saint states that God fettered him with 
the bond of karma: intapparilpatarntavinaitltataiyal talaiyittu. . a 
In this world binding me with the blockage of karma (XXVII. 
55). Being aware of the evil consequences of karma , the saint 
asks why the Supreme One planted the T’-ness and burdened 
him with the body of flesh and blood and governed the soul by 
the immutable law of good and evil: 

nanan Inkenum akantai enakkenvaittay 
nalvinai tlvinai enave natuvenatti 
unarum utalcumai enmitenvaittay 
uyirenavum ennaiyonra ujjenvaittay 

Why did you place the pride of self-assertion which reitera¬ 
tes T-ness’? Why did you make me in the process, and 
carry the burden of this flesh-filled body which circles 
around good and evil actions? Why did you give me within 
this body, as you name it, life? (XVI.5) 

There are many hymns where the poet-saint laments the evil 
consequence of karma . It consists of the evil of self-ignorance: 

ennaiyinna tenrariya eiaikkum aketuven 
munnavinai kutal muraiyo parapareme 

Is it proper that the previous karmas associate with me, the 
helpless one who does not know myself? Oh Supreme One 
I am ruined. (XLIII. 162) 

The soul under the spell of karma is directed towards desire, 
cycles of birth and death (XXXVI.5; XLIV.29). In XXVII.38 
and XXIV.47 the saint laments karma as it causes countless 
births with never-ending burdens. Karma makes the soul a slave 
of this life (XI. 8) and a beast of burden (XX. 10). Consequently 
the soul experiences pain and pleasure and is subject to the wear¬ 
ying cycles of births and deaths. 

Being co-existent with the eternal souls, karma induces the 
souls to act through the body, mind and speech. It acts in order 
to enjoy, and enjoys in order to act. Through actions, the souls 
accumulate the merits or demerits (punya or papa) of these deeds* 
With reference to the fruits of deeds, the poet speaks of two 
kinds of karma (iruvinai, XII.2; XVI.2; XLIII. 160, 164). The 
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two-fold karmas are nalvinai (good karma) and tivinai (evil 
karma) (XVI.5). When the soul does any act for good {nalvinai) 
or bad {tivinai) in any egoistic spirit, it has got to reap the fruits 
of such an act whether good or bad. 'Good deeds {nalvinai) as 
well as bad deeds {tivinai) are the source of re-births. 

Karma , understood as the deed and fruit of manifold deeds, is 
classified into three according to the time of its fructification. 
Tayumanavar refers to them as the ‘three mires’: (XLV.6.21) 

cancitame yati carakkana muccerum 
ventaporiyaka arul mevunal ennalo 
When will be the day when the three mire-like accumula¬ 
tions of karma, beginning with sancitam, will be burnt up 
by Thy grace? (XLV.vi.21) 

Tayumanavar also specifies the nature of the ‘three modes in 
which the bond karma functions: 

enne nanpirantulala vantavafink 
enakkena orceyal ilaiye elaiyenpal 
munneceyvinai enavum pinnevantu 
mulumvinai enavum varamuraiyen entay 

How come I have been born and made to suffer here in this 
world? I do not have any action of my own. Is it, then, 
proper for actions done earlier and actions accruing in the 
future (for fruition) come to me, the poor one, Oh my 
Lord. (XLII.27) 

Tayumanavar here refers to the accrual in the future of karmas , 
which is technically called agdmiyam. Sancitam is the accumulat¬ 
ed karma of the former births. It is the karma which is carried 
forward from the time when a deed is done, to the time when 
the fruit of that deed is experienced: 

tollaivinaik itay cuialkinra nanoruvan 
ellaiyila ninkarunai eytuvano-vallvanam 
mdnakuruve mulutinaiyun tanunarnta 
nanakuruve navil 

In accordance with my old karma I am distressed in mind 
(revolve through successive births). Will I be able to attain 
your boundless grace? Tell me Oh, Silent Teacher; Oh, 
Teacher of Wisdom who has realized all that is to be realized. 

(XXVIII. 30) 
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Prdrabdham is the functioning of sancitam in the present birth 
(XLII.27; XLIII.162). The work of these three-fold kannas is 
cyclic in its fructification. Enjoyment, or suffering which the soul 
experiences as a result of past actions in the form of prdrabdham 
becomes the source of fresh acts, which are called dgdmiyam . 

The soul which always longs for freedom and spiritual tran¬ 
quillity is enslaved by the bond of karma. The aim of the soul, 
therefore, is always to get rid of the intolerable misery, birth and 
death, coming in quick and never-ending succession, caused by 
karma which is as expansive as oceans and as huge as mountains: 

katalettanai malai ettanai attanai kanmamatark 
utalettanai attanai katal nunmanal okkum inta 
catalattai nan vitumunne unaivantucara yirul- 
patalattai marrappatato nijainta paraparame 

The karma is as expansive as the ocean and as huge as a 
mountain. How many are the bodies that are taken due to 
this karmal To count them is as fruitless as counting the 
fine grains of sand in the ocean. Therefore, before I depart 
from this body, will you not remove the veil of darkness so 
that I can reach you, Oh Supreme Omnipresent One. 

(XXVTI. 3 8) 

The poet-saint being anxious to attain mukti looks forward to 
the day when the evil of karma will be overcome : 

painkulvinai tan patucaviyakavema 
kenkonkiranaveyil eytunal ennalo 
When will be the day, when the rays of grace of our Lord will 
be discharged upon us in order to dry up the accumulated crops 
of karmal (XLV.vi.19) 

kurittavitamatiyal kutumvinai ellam 
varuttavittamvannam aruj vantitunaj ennaio 

When will be the day of the arrival of the grace to grill the 
seeds of stored actions caused by mind, speech and body (the 
agents of thinking)? (XLV. vi.20) 

In addition to the aforementioned bonds, Tayumanavar also 
speaks of the bond of maya . This non-intelligent, primordial 
matter serving as the material cause for the cosmic evolution is 
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described in various ways by him in order to express its veiling 
power (V.3). The all pervasive mdyic control ( akilamayai ) which 
represses the mind and the world are seen in expressions such as 
‘manamayaV (maya which deludes the mind, IX.9; X.3;XI.4, 
XIX.7); ‘mayai c atari (maya which makes the unreal body as 
real, XXVII. 32; XXL 9); ‘ mdyaip perum pataV (may at he great 
army, XXVII. 1); c maya cakari (maya the world); ‘pal veyya 
mayaV (useless and scorching may a, XIV.3); ( maikattu mayaV 
(maya which shows darkness, XLIII.330). 

There are, thus, multiple bonds at work in enslaving the souls. 
They hide and veil the truth from the souls. These binding 
impurities (mala-s), however, are removable and when the souls 
become mature and pure those bonds disappear from the souls. 
The process involved in the maturing of the bonds and of the 
bound soul, the descent of grace etc. are themes which are 
elaborated in accord with the theology of Saiva Siddhanta. These 
questions will be discussed later. 

5. Concept of Soul in the Hymns 

Another theme, we find in the hymns is the portrayal of the 
human soul. There are several hymns showing the existence of 
countless numbers of human souls, each being without beginning 
and distinct from the psycho-physical organism. This distinctive¬ 
ness of the soul is seen to differentiate the soul from the body, 
senses, mind and the like. In TIV.9 the poet-saint tells us what 
the soul is not. The soul is not the five elements, 19 nor the sense 
organs. 20 The soul is neither the organs of action 21 nor the inner 
organs: 22 

paratiputanl yallai-unnip 
par intiriyan-karaija niyallai 
yarayunarvu nienran. .. 

You are not the five elements beginning with the earth. 
Reflect carefully, you are not the indriyas and karanas 
(organs of action, perception and intellectual organs). You 
are the consciousness that thus reflects, said He. (LIV.9) 23 

The hymns also show the two important features of the soul. 
First, the soul never stands alone by itself. Its existence is always 
in association or relationship with either the world or God. 
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Second, the soul assumes the nature of that with which it asso¬ 
ciates. That is to say, its essence lies in its identification, whether 
it is in identification with the world, causing delusion, or with 
Pure Spirit which means liberation. This is brought out in the 
simile of the crystal and the objects adjacent to it: 

vant enutalporulavi munrum tankai 
vacamenave attuvamarkka nokki 
aintupulan aimputam karanamati 
atuttakuiiam attanaiyum allaiyallai 
intavutal arivariyamaiyum nlyallai 
yatonruparrin ataniyalpay ninru 
pantamarum palinkanaiya cittuniun 
pakkuvankaijt arivikkum panmaiyem yam 

You are not those gunas that are associated with five ele¬ 
ments and five organs. You are not that one who looks for¬ 
ward to the six-fold adhvas 24 (pathways). You are not the 
. one who controls the body, substance and soul. You are 
neither the knowledge nor the ignorance nor the body. 
You are the Cit that resembles the crystal which takes on 
the nature of the thing with which it associates. I am the 
one who knows at the right moment of your maturity and 
instruction. (XIV. 18) 

As the object, which comes into contact with the crystal, deter¬ 
mines the colour of the crystal, the self becomes one with the 
thing with which it dwells. Thus, the soul could be associated 
either with the world, or with God. In this respect the soul as 
cit stands distinct from God who is also Cit. The latter is the 
one who provides the appropriate instruction to redeem the soul 
from its bondage. 

Because the soul partakes of the things with which it happens, 
to associate, the souls are said to be either sat or asat : 

ariyamai carin atuvay arivam 
neriyana potatuvaynirkun kuriyal 
cat acat arulunartta tanunaraninra 
vitamurr arivenumpermey 

When it is associated with ignorance, it becomes ignorant: 
When it is associated with the state of knowledge it exists. 
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as knowledge. When Grace thus makes it know, it knows sat 
and asat. This is its true nature as knowledge. (XXVIII.22) 

The soul is conceived of and presented in the hymns as a cons¬ 
cious self passing through different stages of consciousness 
(avasthas). In the section XXIV:25-26 Tayumanavar speaks 
about different stages of consciousness ( avasthas ) 25 , namely, the 
idgra (self-consciousness), svapna (dreamy consciousness), susupti 
(sub-consciousness), turiya (pure consciousness) and turiyatita 
(cosmic consciousness). The final state is the turiyatita state 
where the soul attains the feet of God and is one with God. The 
poet says that mature souls understand the nature of each stage 
of consciousness and they conduct themselves accordingly: 

cakkirama ntitalinil intiriyam pattum 
cattati vacanati vayupattum 
nikkamil antakkara$am purutanotu 
nanra muppanaintu nilavum kantat 
takkiya copaanmatanil vayupattum 
atuttana cattati vacanati yaka 
nokku karanam purutanutane cuta 
nuvalvarirupattainta nunniyore 

The persons of penetrating knowledge will say that in my 
forehead is the wakeful state with 35 tattvas: the 10 ind- 
riya-s>* Q the 10 visaya-s 27 beginning with sabda , vacana etc., 
the 10 vayu-s (vital airs like prana, apdna , vyana , udana etc.) 
and the inseparable four antahkarana-s 2S which function 
with purusa . (XXIV.25) 

The next verse explains the other avasthas of the soul: 

culitti itayantanil piranan cittam 
collariya purutanutan munratakum 
valuttiya napiyil turiyam pirananotu 
mannu purutanun kuta vayankanirkum 
aluttitum mulantannil turiyatltam 
atanitaiye purutanonri amarum nan am 
paluttitum pakkuvar arivar avattai aintil 
pankupera karuvinirkum paricutane 

In the heart which is the abode of susupti there are the 
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prana , citta and the inseparable purusa. The navel is the 
abode of turfyavastha where prana and purusa shine toge¬ 
ther. Turlyatitam is in the muladhdram where purusa alone 
is seated with power. The mature people on whom jfidna 
has ripened will know the nature of the organs in the five 
avasthas and they will conduct themselves in terms of those 
avasthds. (XXIV.26) 

The state beyond turiya (the fourth) is turlyatlta , the state of 
consciousness, which is a state of pure Divine consciousness. 
In this state, the soul enters into conscious experience of oneness 
with God. 

Another characteristic of the soul as found in the hymns is the 
soul’s longing for liberation. This is interiorized in the form of 
the yearning of the saint’s soul and is expressed throughout the 
hymns. 29 The whole section of XLV.vi.1-8 is a desperate long¬ 
ing for the knowledge of the true self. In one of the hymns, he 
asks, “When will we know our selves instantly through grace, 
giving up the foolish idea that the three gunas are the soul?” 

(. .vii.l). In the same section, in hymn three, the poet sings 
“when would we perceive that our souls are the embodiment of 
cit and that they carry the impermanent physical body which is 
controlled by the tattvasT The nature of that union with God is 
described m the expression ‘camattuni/ai’ (equalling state). 30 The 
camattumlaii s a state of union between God and the soul which 
aracterized as a state devoid of the difference between the 
one and the two (onrirattfu miUatuvay) and it is also a state which 
re ains the difference between the one and the two (onrirantu 

Z U J atUV “u' The UIUque nature of this oneness will be discussed 
later m Chapter Six of this work. 

The attainment of mukti (liberation) is seen as a passage or 

crossing from one state t° the other. The soul, as we find in the 

IXLY 5?™ ,o U8h thTee StageS ’ namel y> kevalMa 
XXIV IS 30 o. XXIV - 15) ’ sakaldmsthd (XIV.30; XVI.2; 

, XLV.vi.25) and suddhavasthd (XLV.vi.27). In the 

kevalavastha the soul is fully enveloped in the darkness of dnava 

wi;fard emo W t hiChthe J nherent ‘° f ^e soul like intelecT 

on accounTof rvirp 6 P ' '"““"'l" «“ «kala,mha, .he souk 
on account of God s grace take suitable bodies and are involved 

n different activities in various environments. In the suddhavas- 
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tha , all the binding bonds of the soul are shattered once and for 
all and the soul attains freedom which is eternal bliss. This is,, 
as it will be shown later, a straightforward narration of the 
doctrine of Saiva Siddhanta. 

6. Liberation from Bondage 

The souls, bound by impurities, are not left in darkness un¬ 
redeemed forever. Liberation from this bound state of the soul 
is possible. The pathway to the ultimate goal starts with the 
divine act of initiation (diksa) by a guru . Diksa, as a spiritual 
discipline, is to scorch the force of the mcilas (kasiyate pasubha - 
vana ) and free the soul from their grip, thereby conferring on 
the disciple the vision and bliss of jhana (dhiyate vimalam jhd- 
nam ). In the hymns V.2 and V.5 the poet discusses different 
diksas. Through samaya diksa the guru initiates the aspirant into 
the religious life, making him fit for observing the disciplines in 
order to purify the body, mind and soul. In V.2 the poet refers 
to the visesa diksa by which the guru mentally advances the 
disciple to do kriya and yoga ; to perform Siva puja (worship of 
Siva), to study the Sivagamas and to enter into yoga marga. 
Through nirvana diksa the guru makes the thoughts, words and 
deeds of the disciples spotless and pure and thus qualifies the 
disciple for directly receiving wisdom (Jhana ). 

Once thus initiated, the four main paths of devotion, rite* 
yogic integration, and enlightenment are undertaken by the 
seeking soul. These paths are four stages in the spiritual evolu¬ 
tion of the soul. These stages are beautifully expressed by com¬ 
paring them to the bud, the flower, the unripened fruit and fully 
ripened fruit, respectively, on the way to spiritual realization: 

virumpun cariyai mutal meynana nankum 
arumpumalar kaykanipol anro paraparame 

Oh Most High (the Beginning and the End) the practices of 
carya, kriya , yoga and jhana are like the bud, flower, un¬ 
ripened fruit and ripened fruit. (XLTII.157) 

Tayumanavar elaborately explains each marga. In carya f as it is 
explained in the Saivagamas , the devotee becomes involved in 
the ordinary religious duties such as cleaning the temple premis¬ 
es, gathering flowers and making garlands for the image of the 
Lord, lighting the lamps etc. Through these external services, the 
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devotee attains Siva-loka (the abode of Siva). The spirit of this 
mode of devotion is recaptured by Tayumanavar in the form of 
devotion to devotees of God. 


anparpani ceyyavenai alakki vittuvittal 
inpanilai tanevanteytum paraparame 

Oh Supreme One (the Beginning and the End) if you grant 
me the eagerness to serve the devotees, the state of bliss 
will come upon me of its own accord. (XLIII. 155) 31 

In this hymn the poet-saint claims that he can have the blissful 
experience of God by serving others. The peforming of charita¬ 
ble works to God’s devotees ( anparpani ) gives the saint the state 
of bliss ( inpanilai ). This is jnana in carya —the experience of the 
Eord in and through the performance of ordinary duties dedica¬ 
ted to God. In the mode of rite the devotee performs worship to 
the forms of Siva and sings Siva’s praises and does the daily fire- 
rites. Through these acts, acts of worship performed to God, the 
devotee establishes a sense of intimacy with God, and experien¬ 
ces the joy of living in proximity to Siva. Tayumanavar’s descrip¬ 
tion of this mode is as follows: 


nencakame koyil ninaive cukantam anpe 
mancananlr pucai kollavaray paraparame 

My mind is the temple, my thought is the fragrance (offer¬ 
tory) for worship and my love is the water for ablution. Oh 
Supreme One (the Beginning and the End) would Thou 
come and accept my offering. (XLIII 151) 32 

The external acts done so far with the right intention and spirit 
prepare the devotee for meditation and internal worship. In the 
yoga state the relation of the devotee to God is closer through 
meditation and there are many hymns where the poet-saint extols 
thei path of yoga giving details about yoga postures (yogasanas) 
and the eventual attaining of mastery over the body and achiev- 
mg spiritual intimacy: 


kalpitittu mulakkanalai matimantalattin 
meleluppil tekamvilumo paraparame 


Oh Supreme One (the Beginning and the End), 
body fall down (will there be death) for the yogi who 
air within ( prdtfayama ), who arouses fire at the base 


will the 
arrests 
(arouse 
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kundalini) and makes kundalini reach the sahasrara, above 
the forehead (< chandramaridala ). 33 (XLIII.153) 

Kundalini, (that which remains coiled), the serpent power, is 
described as the supreme consciousness. Passing through various 
steps of yoga, one is able to cultivate mental concentration and 
finally the yogi through undisturbed concentration attain One¬ 
ness with the Supreme. Realization of Oneness by way of yoga 
makes Tayumanavar praise and glorify the yoga path: 

vattamltt olir piranavayuvenu 
nikalamotu kamanam ceyum 
manamenum periya mattayanaiyai en 
vacam atakkin mummagtalatt 
ittamujra vala racayokam ivan 
yokamenr arinarpukalave 
elaiyen ulakil nituvalvan ini 
inkitarkum an um an am 6 
pattavarttanar paravu cakratara 
pakyamana cukayokamum 
parakaviya kavitva-nanmarai 
parayanancey matiyukamum 
attacittiyuna lanparukkarula 
virutukattiya pon anname 
antakoti pukal kavai valum aki- 
lantanayaki yen ammaiye 

If I, the poor one, am able to control the mad elephant¬ 
like mind which is enchained by the shining and circling 
vital breath, then the learned will praise my achievement as 
the result of the praise-worthy Rajayoga which is most 
desirous in all the three worlds. Thus praised, I will live for 
long. What, then, is the proof for this? You are the golden 
Swan who had resolved to grant the dear devotees the gift 
of auspiciousness (cakratara pakya ) which is praised by all 
kings; the poetic ability of composing great epics; the 
sharpness of mind which is capable of reciting the four 
Vedas in their entirety; the Eight Great Siddhis ; 34 You are 
praised by the whole world, Oh Cosmic Goddess ( akilan\a - 
nayaki), who resides in Tiruvanikka. (XXXVIII. 1) 
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The greatness of the yoga path is reiterated here. It is this path 
that helps one to control the wild-elephant-like mind ( [maname - 
num periya matta yanai) and grants one the fitness for God- 
realization. This is the reason why Tayumanavar praises the 
glorious path of yoga . 

The culmination of these various paths is jnana which is called 
sanmarga for it takes the soul straight to Sat which is God. The 
superiority of this marga is clearly spelled out in many places in 
the hymns. In XXVI.3 the poet-saint says that carya , kriya and 
yoga are only preparatory and are superseded by jnana : patamu - 
nrun katantavarkka meldna nanapata. . .Here, patamunru refers to 
the above three paths and the respective stages of spiritual 
advancement. The path of jnana leads the soul to the final state 
of sivasayujya where the soul attains supreme release and is one 
with Siva. 

The excellence of the jnana marga (path of knowledge) is 
emphasized when he sees jnana as the only path for the attain¬ 
ment of mukti: 

pattineri nilaininrum navakarda pumip- 

parappai valamakavantum 

paravai yitai mulkiyum natikalitai mulkiyum 

pacitakam inri eluna— 

mattiyitaininrum utir caruku punalvayuvinai 

vanpaci tanakkataittu 

maunattiruntum uyarmalai nulaitani lpukkum 
mannu tacanatimurrum 
cutticeytum mulaprananot ankiyeic 
comavattatt ataittum 

collariya amutuntum a^pavutal karpankal- 

torum nilainirka vlju 

citticeytum nanamalatu katikutumo 

cittanta muttimutale 

cirakiri vilankavaru taksina murttiye 

cinmayananta kuruve 

Can one attain moksa without jnana even if one follows the 
path of devotion or circumambulating this vast world of 
nine divisions or even if one takes a holy bath in the ocean 
and in different rivers, or survives without eating or drink¬ 
ing in the centre of fire, or remains silent by feeding on dry 
leaves, water and air, or by withdrawing oneself into the 
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caves of high mountains, or cleansing the ten nadis (10 
principal nerves), or by elevating a fire with one’s breath 
into the orb of the moon, or by drinking the nectar, or by 
attaining great siddhis in order to sustain the body for 
ages? (IV. 11) 

Liberation, according to the saint, is guaranteed by jhana: 

kanmaneri tappir katunaraken rennalum 
nanmaitarum nananeri namanaivat ennalo 
Faltering from the path of karma leads to severe hell. The 
path of knowledge always grants the Good. When will I 
embrace this path. (XLV. xv.l) 

In one place the poet calls this superior path the “ oru col mark- 
kam ” (the path of one word) (XLV.xv.3). Jhana annihilates all 
the malas and leads the soul to mukti. The power of jhana in 
exterminating the bonds ( pa§as ) is effectively spelled out in 
metaphorical expressions, such as ‘hanak kanaV (the spark of 
knowledge) (IV.7), and « hanaknT (Skt. jhanagni) (the fire of 
knowledge, XLV. xv.l 1). Jhana mdrga then is the direct and 
immediate means for attaining the Highest end (V.5). 

The bondage caused by multiple bonds is now broken and the 
soul is matured ( malaparipakam ) (IV.7) by passing through 
different paths ( sadhanas ). The soul on the way to its God-reali¬ 
zation adheres also to the Scriptures (XIX-1-3), to the lives and 
teachings of the realized souls (XLV.ii and iii), to the performance 
of dana, tapas and dharma (XLTII. 157-58), to the chanting of 
the pahcaksara (na ma si vaya) (V.8: manimantra) and the prac¬ 
tice of sivdhambhavana (meditation of identity with Siva) for the 
total liberation from all the impurities {malas). According to 
Tayumanavar, attainment of the Supreme goal without Grace is 
as unlikely as a man searching for a lost elephant inside a pot, or 
a man crying for the possession of the moon in the sky (IV.2). 
The soul fulfils all the above conditions, and then finally blessed 
by the benevolent grace of God (IV.4; VIII.6; XI.8; XXV. 13; 
XXVII.5; XXXI-2; XLVI.15 etc.), it experiences the Supreme 
Reality (IX. 11) as nirmala (pure), changeless, beginningless, 
devoid of qualities, forms and tattvas (IV.8). 

In this state, the liberated soul ( muktd) experiences its state of 
realization of ‘non-duality’ with God (X.3). The poet calls this 
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the state of God-soul relation attuvita niccaya corupa caksatkara 
anuputi (immutable bliss of the true unitive nature) (VI. 1), 
sivanuputi (Blissful experience of Siva) (V.4), attuvita anupava 
(unity experience) (XXVI.7), cdcuvata muttinilai (state of eternal 
liberation) (X.5), sivasayujya mutti (unity with Siva) XL3; XIL2, 
7), nirvikalpa samadhi (indeterminate absorption) (XLIIL51, 245, 
327, 352), siddhanta muttimutal (the final state of Divine Bliss) 
(IV. 1-11), sivamayam (likeness of Siva) (XXVIII. 65-66) etc. 

It is within the framework at once of Vedanta and Saiva 
Siddhanta philosophy that the depth of Reality is seen in the 
above description of the final state of liberation ( mukti ). In 
XLIII.359 the poet-saint says that only realization of Reality as 
both saguna and nirguna is real insight. Such was indeed his in¬ 
sight. He says that he intuited the truth as it is and instantly his 
deceptive mind disappeared. His analysis of various categories 
( tattvas ) and other philosophical concepts, and his critical reason¬ 
ing makes one see in him at work the mind of a reflective philo¬ 
sopher (X.2-3). His critical thinking is seen particularly in 
section XV Tenmukam (The Honey Face) where the poet defends 
his position on Reality as against the Buddhists, materialists and 
other schools. His critical reflection is crucial to his refutation of 
the ekatmavadiri's (The Absolutist’s position) view on the final 
relation between God and soul (XIII. 10; XLIII.103; XLV. xv.7). 

Tayumanavar, however, is more a religious mystic than a 
philosopher. A mystic’s longing for union with the Supreme God 
is beautifully shown in XLV.x.1-14 and XLV. xi. Iff). The 
mystic’s description of God, speaking out of his own personal 
experience, is always exuberant and refreshing as may be seen in 
many hymns (XIV.24-32; XLIV.5, 12-13, 18, 24, 33, 44; LIV.l, 
2, 3, 7). Words fail to express that divine experience and in the 
smuggle to articulate it, the poet-saint employs a number of 
allegories, parallels and metaphors and finally says that it is 
impossible to describe and says ‘I shall be quiet’ (XLIV.24). 

The poet-saint as a philosopher had an intuitive knowledge of 
Reality (XLIII.98, 275), and as a mystic always longed for the 
experience of merging with God (XLV.x.1-14). As a realized 
soul the poet would say “I have become your own in such a way 
that karma is absolved, egoism is eliminated and Beatitude is 
reached” (XLIII.375). This blessed state of oneness is a gift of 
God’s grace and Tayumanavar thinks of it very much that way: 
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You enlightened me and I realized the state of non-separation, 
within You” (XLIII.372). 

The Anandakkalippu (The Bliss Festivity) (LIV.lff) section 
taken by itself suffices to attest to the mystical elevation of the 
poet and his Advaita union with God. The possession of intuitive 
knowledge and the experience of Oneness with God does not 
restrict the poet-saint to the theoretical and intellectual level 
alone. The practical operation of the ‘attuvita cinupavam' ( Skt. 
advaita anuhhavd) (XXVI.7) of Tayumanavar is the bed-rock of 
his hymns. 

7. Impact of His Hymns 

Tayumanavar’s hymns, following the rules of classical poetry 
and the spirit of his predecessors, were immediately popular with 
the saint’s contemporaries, and they had a potent influence on the 
generations that followed. People of his own time liked both the 
devotional and philosophical hymns of the saint. In VII.8 he 
says that his hymns have emerged out of his undivided devotion 
to God, and the Tamil world will probably find fault with them. 
He says that he has sung his poems as suggested by his imperfect 
knowledge. The poet hopes that the hymns will be liked by the 
people not because they are the inspired utterances that God 
graciously initiated as in the case of the Sacred poems, that are 
revered as revelations, but because of their love and tolerance, 
and that the world will elicit information through the grace of 
Ood about the Divine experience of the author. The following 
hymn spells out the above feelings of the poet: 

karmal amutenavum mukkaniyenavum vayuru- 

kantenavum atiyetuttu 

katavularkal tantatala alutalutu peypor 

karuttil elukinratellam 

ennatariyamai arivennum irupakutiyal 

ittutamil entamilinuk 

innal pakarat ulakam araraai melit- 

tiruttalal ittamilaiye 

connavaniyavan avan mutticittikalelan 

toynta neriye patittir 

collum ena avar nlnkal connavavail ciritu 

toynta kuna cantan enave 
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minnalperave colla accolket tatimai manam 
vikacippat entanalo 

vetanta cittanta camaraca nannilaiperra 
vittakac cittar kaname 

These metrical hymns are not the Divine inspired poetry, 
tasting like the nectar of sugar-cane, the three fruits and the 
candy that savors in the mouth. They are the outcome of 
my cry of despair and the thoughts that arise in my mind 
without any order or sequence. My Tamil verses are com¬ 
posed out of the stuff of my knowledge and non-knowledge 
alike. The world hopefully, out of infinite forbearance, will 
not find fault with it. Oh learned ones, you who are well- 
versed in the path of mukti and siddhi , when you are asked 
about the author of these Tamil Verses, would you answer 
that it was by one who was “imbued with a few good quali¬ 
ties”? When will be the day when I will hear such illuminat¬ 
ing words and obtain happiness? Oh the host of Siddhas 
who have attained the highest state of vedanta siddhanta 
samarasam . (VII. 8) 

The impact of Tayumanavar’s poems on the religious literature 
of Tamil in the last two centuries is an indisputable fact. The 
impact is not confined to religious literature that originated 
within centres like the Saiva institutions that played a great role 
in educating the literati of the Tamil public. It spread to the 
masses and also to areas outside the circle of the religious move¬ 
ments. As illustration of the varied nature of that impact of 
Tayumanavar’s religious poetry in the 19th and 20th centuries, 
we may refer to three instances: a mystic, Ramalingaswamikal 
(1823-74), who does not consider himself as belonging to any 
school; a Muslim Sufi, Mastan Sahib (1830-?); and a nationalist, 
Subramanya Bharati (1882-1921). 

In the work of Ramalingaswamikal (also known as Vallalar) 
we do not have any direct reference to Tayumanavar. Vallalar’s 
use of camaraca canmarka , which echoes all through his hymns, 
was clearly a theme he got from Tayumanavar. In XLV. xiii.2 
Tayumanavar uses the phrase arravarkku arra , originally used by 
Sambandharin the Tevdram III. 120.2; and in XLV.xiii.3 Tayu¬ 
manavar uses enmitaiyatdlamimay which is originally used by 
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Sundarar in the Tevaram IV. 11.5. The same phrases are found in 
Ramalingaswamikal’s Arutpa 1.3.525 and IV.11.5. 

Mastan Sahib, a muslim poet of Tamil Nadu, uses the special 
poetic forms such as anandahkahppu, niramayak kanni, ekkalak 
kanni etc. introduced by Tayumanavar. These forms are recogni¬ 
zed by all as associated with Tayumanavar who used those forms 
in his patalkal (hymns). One who reads Mustan Sahib’s Rakuman 
kanni (XI) will recall Tayumanavar’s use of cumma and would 
not miss Mastan Sahib’s indebtedness to Tayumanavar. 

Subramanya Bharati in his writings confirms the deep impact 
of Tayumanavar on him. The Tayumanavr Valttu of Bharati is an 
acknowledgement of the greatness of Tayumanavar by the most 
illustrious poet of this century. According to S. Bharati, Tayu¬ 
manavar was the greatest saint of the land who was a mauni. He 
also realized the unity of the Absolute and sought bliss in its 
realization. Bharati’s Teciya Kftahkal, Tayin Manikkoti Parir 
and Tamil Tay are consciously similar in form and rhythm to the 
Anandahkalippu (The Bliss Festivity) of Tayumanavar. 

Tayumanavar’s hymns were liked by both scholars and the 
common people. The reason for this fascination is the mixture of 
themes and the appropriate literary forms chosen for them by the 
poet-saint. According to Varadarajan, Tayumanavar is appealing 
to scholars because a few of his hymns are the ‘outpouring of a 
great Saint’s heart soaring in the philosophical heights.’ 35 
Philosophical ideas are carefully treated in the hymns. The hymns 
on God, soul, bondage, the union between God and soul, and 
many other related issues give philosophical depth to the hymns. 
Those philosophically high reflections expressed in the common 
man’s language had a great impact on the ordinary people. For 
example, the transcendence of God as found in the hymns like 
III. 1.5; IV. 8; VIII.2 is brought down to the level of popular 
religious belief by presenting the transcendent God in terms of 
puranic fables and folk-lore (XXI.7; XXVIII.45; XXVIII.48; 
XXVII.55; XXVIII.24, 62 etc.). The souls (pasu) in the world, the 
nature of their activities, their bondage, the efforts of the mind, 
buddhi and citta are philosophical problems and these philoso¬ 
phical concepts are brought to the common man’s understanding 
by way of imagery and metaphor. The fact that Tayumanavar 
brought these ideas of soul, mind etc. to the common man’s 
understanding, with the use of metaphors and imageries shows 
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that he did not use abstractions. The soul’s activities in the world 
are said, for instance, to be like a garland in the hands of a 
monkey (yanarakkaim malai) (XLV.vi.5). The illusions affecting 
the pasu are made clear through the popular story of kdtikatai 
(story of Kati). 33 The illusive nature of the mind is made clear by 
the metaphor of indrajalam (III. 6) and horns of the hare (XV. 1). 
Imagery such as the ‘darkness of bondage’ ( pasavirul , V.l), or the 
‘wilderness of bondage’ ( pasatavi , II. 1) illustrate the soul’s bon¬ 
dage caused by the malas (impurities of anava maya, and karma). 
Images such as ‘monkey-like mind’ ( manamana vanaram) (XLV. 
vi.5), ‘serpent-like buddhi’ (puttiyenum aravu) (XLV.vi.8), ‘wild 
elephant-like ahamkara' (ankara mennumata yanai) (XLV.vi.9), 
ocean-like citta (cittamenum katal) (XLV.vi.10) provide very 
appropriate explanations of the nature of those faculties to ordi- 
nary people. The metaphors of bud, flower, unripened and ripen¬ 
ed fruit ( arumpumalar kaykani, XLIII.157) used in the explana¬ 
tion of the fruits of the four-fold paths of carya, kriya, yoga and 
jnana respectively, are easily understood by anyone. The power 
and superiority of the jnana marga (path of knowledge) is lucidly 
shown in the following metaphors: nanakkanal (IV.7); nanakni 
(Skt. Jnanagni- the fire of Mona, XLV.xv.lI) nana tinakaran 
(6kt. Jnanadinakamn= the sun of knowledge, XXVIII.50) and 
nana vaival (the sword of knowledge, XLIII.176). The soul’s 
union with God is aptly described in the images of ‘harmony in 
music ’(pawinisai XLV.xiv.l), ‘salt in the sea’ (appinitai uppu 
XTV.X1V.6), ‘Water in the milk’ (palotunir pol XLV.xiv.23) and 
‘camphor aflame’ ( karppiira tipam XLV.xiv.8). 

The versatility of the poet-saint is described by R.S. Subra- 
maniyam: 

As a philosopher he is remarkable for the clear grasp of 
abstruse doctrines and for the dexterity with which he 
clothed them in popular words. As yogi, he practised all 
stages and as a jnani, he saw and lived in the light of 

WicHnm 37 ° 


his innt r 1 ', S ymnS ’ aUSC the y are ^tward expressions of 
Jus inner God-experience, (VII.8) make a unique impact on 

people. His call for ending religious disputes , 33 and his invitation 
to everyone to experience the bliss of God , 33 and his appeal for 
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religious unity, 40 make a telling impact on people of any religious 
loyalty: 

His special feature was the bridging of the yawning gulf 
between practical religion and abstruse philosophy. He gave 
life to philosophy in order that it may appeal to the heart 
and be inviting to the thirsty soul. Dry philosophy blossom¬ 
ed forth, at his hands, into the cool shade of the Grace of 
God and the life-giving nectar of Bliss, to ease the weary 
pilgrim of life. 41 

The poet-saint shares his God-experience by articulating the glory 
of this intuitive experience ( advaita anubhava) in his hymns and 
inviting everyone to come and experience the bliss of moksa 
(XXX.3) and to behold the divine call which grants mukti 
(XXX.2). Tayumanavar appeals to people to reach beyond the 
realms of which religious systems speak (XXVI. 3). He calls for ex¬ 
periencing harmony and love (XIV. 10), universal sound (XIV, 11) 
and universal religion (XIV.9). The saint’s intuitive knowled¬ 
ge and sivanubhava make him strongly suggest to the proponents 
of different religious sects the futility of getting involved in reli¬ 
gious and theological disputes and controversies. In XLIII.304 
the poet-saint hints at the uselessness of expounding truth in 
crores of words. He appeals to people to extricate themselves 
from the labyrinth of words and sectarian paths (XLIII.305). 

In LII-3, Tayumanavar asks the question about the purpose of 
learning. He answers the inquiry by stating that the aim of learn¬ 
ing is not to assist in disputes between different schools of 
thought, but it should be inpanista (Blissful contemplation), lead¬ 
ing one to unitive experience, and this is, according to the poet- 
saint, the quintessence of Vedanta and Siddhanta. 

Notes 

1. The original copy of the hymns as found in the olai (palmyra leaves) 
called etu is kept—although in a very poor condition—in the Dharmapuram 
Adhinam Manuscript Library, at Mylatuturai. The texts referred to in my 
work are taken from the Tiruppanantal Edition (1952), and unless otherwise 
stated, the translations are my own. 

2. R.S. Subramaniyam, St. Tayumanavar : His Life , Teachings and Mission 
(Madras: Meykantan Press, 1912), p. 10. 
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3. Muttu Coomara Swamy, The Poems of Tdyumdnavar (Malasyia: Durai 
Raja Samgam, 1977), p. 3. 

4. P. Arunachalam, Studies and Translations: Philosophical and Religious 
(Colombo: The Colombo Apothecarie Ltd., 1937), p. 181. 

5. See TP., Tiruppanantal Kasi Mutt Edition (1952), S.R. Manikka Mudali - 
yar Edition (1916), Ramanatha Pillai Edition (1966), and Ramakrishna Tapo- 
vanam Edition (1980). In Dharmapuram Adhina Edition (1965) the number is 
Fifty-five. The reason for this is that this edition does not include the Tiruarul- 
vilasa Parasiva Vanakkam (Invocation to the Transcendental and Auspicious 
Grace of Siva) in the main body. The three hymns offering obeisance to the 
Supreme £iva is not set apart in other editions and hence the total number 
is Fifty-six in other editions. 

6. The hymn missing from this edition is the following: 

avaoe paramum; avaoe kuruvum; 
avaoe akilam aoaittum—avaoe tarn 
anavare connal avare kuru enakku 
Dan avanay nirpatenta na] 


He indeed is the Supreme. He in fact is the Guru. He is truly all pervasive. 
Those who have become Him (united with Him) say (Witness) that He indeed 
is my Guru. When will be that day when I become Him (XXVIII.63). 


7. The following are the main metres ( Ycippu ) used in the hymns: 

Name of the Metre(yappu) 

No. of Hymns 

Akaval 

1 

Vannam 

1 

Cantam 

11 

Vanci 

5 

Anandakkajippu 

30 

Veopa 

83 

Kural vencenturai 

51 

Kali (koccaka kali) 

21 

Kali (Kalitturai) 

42 

Kali (Kaliviruttam) 

80 

Kali (Katfalai kalippu) 

3 

Kali (Kattalaik kalitturai) 

60 

Aciriyaviruttam— 6 foot 

89 

Aciriyaviruttam— 7 foot 

22 

Aciriyaviruttam— 8 foot 

58 

Aciriyaviruttam—12 foot 

118 

Kannikal 

777 


8. See TP., V.l-10; XIV.31; XLV.ii.1-13; XLV: iii.1-9. 

9. Supra., Chapter 1, pp. 6-7. 

10. P. Sourirajan, supra , p. 12. 

11. TP., III. 1, 4, 5, 8. There are various states of human experience. Turiyam , 
meaning the fourth , stands for the state beyond the three, viz., jdgra (wakeful 
state of the consciousness), svapna (dream-state of the consciouness) and 
su§upti (dreamless state of the consciousness). Turiyam and turiydtitam are 
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distinctions in the human experience of the Absolute without difference. 

12. TP., VIII.2. People have mistakenly understood Tayumanavar as a 
pantheist. See Reinhold Rost, ‘Tamil*, Encyclopaedia Brittanica , Xlth 
Edition (1911). In this article Reinhold Rost presents Tayumanavar as a pan¬ 
theist (Vol. XXVI). He is not a pantheist, but is a panentheist. 

13. God’s love is compared to a mother, and the understanding of God as 
‘Mother* is expressed in various hymns. The name ‘Tayumanavar’ itself 
refers to the story of God’s saving act in the form of a mother. A young 
woman is expecting a child and her mother, very anxious to help her daughter 
at that time, plans to make the journey to her daughter’s house which journey 
entails crossing a river. Word is received that her daughter is in labour, and 
her mother sets out to go to her. However, when she reaches the river, she 
finds it overflowing and impossible to cross. In her disappointment and dis¬ 
tress, she prays to the Lord Tayumanesvarar at the bank of the river before 
turning back home. Her prayer is heard by the Lord and He appeared to the 
daughter in the form of her mother, taking care of her as her mother would 
have done, thereby demonstrating that ‘God also becomes a Mother’ and 
hence the title Tayumanavar. See K. Subramaniya Pillai, op.cit., p. 21. 

14. The following hymns serve as examples: TP., XVIII.25, 43; XX.5; 
XXII.5; XXIV. 10, 20; XXVIII.36; XXIX.6; XXXVI.7; XXXI.2; XLT.2; 
XLVI.12, 27; XLVII.19; LI.8-9. 

15. Tayumanavar uses arul, karunai and tayai in order to signify the theme 
of grace. Karunai is used in VI.4; XI.8; XXV.13, 25; XXVII.5; XLIII.52. 
Tayai is used in XXXI.2; XLVI.15. 

16. TP., VI.8; VIII. 10, X.6; XVIII.66; XLV.19-20; XLVI.32. 

17. TPMV., Tayumanaswdmikal Tiruppdtal Tirattu (Madras: Kalaignana 
Malikai Depot., 1916), p. 470. Also see Tiruppanantal Edition, p. 126. 

18. Konrai is a genus of flower—trees—Cassia. Siva, crowned with Konrai 
flowers is described as Konraicuti. 

19. The five elements are space, air, fire, water and earth. 

20. The jnanendriya-s (sense organs) are: eyes, ears, nose, tongue and skin. 

21. The karmendriya-s (organs of action) are: mouth, hands, feet, anus and 
genitals. 

22. The antahkarana-s (inner organs) are citta, manas, ahahkara and buddhi. 

23. Also see TP., X1V.18. 

24. The six adhvas are the mantra, pada , varna, Bhuvana , tattva and kala. 
For details on adhvas see Umapati, Sivappirakdcam , No. 3. 

25. One may recall here the original teaching on the avasthds as found in the 
Mdndukya Upani$ad 1.3-7. 

26. The five jhdnedriyals and the five karmendriyals. Supra., footnotes 20 and 

21 . 

27. That which appear from the jhdnedriyals (hearing, touch, sight, taste and 
smell) and the karmendriyals (speech, walking, giving, evacuation and 
pleasure). 

28. Supra., footnote 22. 

29. TP., XXXlII.lff; XXXIX.l; XLV.xi.lff. 

30. See TP., XLV.xiv.15. 

31. Also see TP., IV.l; XVI.l; XXVII.31. 
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32. Also see TP., VI.8; XLIII.155. 

33. TP., V.8; VII.6-7; X.9; XII. 1; XIV. 1; XXII.7; XXVII.28,31; XXXVIII 1 • 
XLIII.153. 

34. The siddhis are a special kind of psychic and supernatural powers a yogi 
possesses when he purifies his mind and attains perfection. The commonly 
cited Eight Siddhis are animan (the power of reducing oneself to the size of an 
atom), mahiman (the power of increasing one’s size), laghiman (lightness), 
kdmdvasdyitva (the power of attaining things desired), prdkdmya (the power 
to overcome natural objects and go anywhere), isitva (the power of domination 
over animate and inanimate nature), vasitva (the power of assuming any form) 
and gariman (the power of heaviness). 

35. M. Varadarajan, “Mystic Poems of St. Tayumanavar” in C.T.K. Chari, 
ed., Essays in Philosophy Presented to Dr. T.M.P. Mahadevan on His Fiftieth 
Birthday , (Madras: Ganesh & Co. Private Ltd., 1962), p. 326. 

36. See TP., XI11.9. The Story of Kati ( Katikatai ) is narrated in Yoga - 
Vasitta (Skt. Yoga-Vdwfha ) (13/14 A.D.). The book gives a popularized 
presentation of Advaita Vedanta. In the Katikatai , the story of a Brahmin 
called Kati, the author of YV presents mayd and its veiling power for the 
better understanding of the common people. Kati performed tapas (penance) 
for the purpose of comprehending mayd. His tapas (penance) was accepted 
and the Lord appeared to him and fulfilled the desire of the Brahmin, Kati. 
One day while bathing in a pond he was in the throes of a powerful illusion; 

e imagined and believed that he had forgotten all mantras and dhydna 
me nation), e pictured himself dead and cremated, he then imagined him- 
Se ?| fn a ^ ain f l° we r caste mother, growing up, marrying, having child- 
e ?’, a ^ • whom died, now he started wandering until being made a king and 
ruled unld it became known that he was born of a lower caste mother at 
which time his subjects being ashamed immolated themselves, with the result 
e felt so responsible that he threw himself into the fire; and ending the 
illusions he immediately emerged out of the water. This story of Kati is to 
demonstrate the nature of mdya. 

37. R.S. Subramaniyam, op.cit ., p. 10. 

XXyvu’, 1 o"vi^ : °’ X1V:3, 4 - 9; XXV;25 ; X *VI:5; XXVli:2, 51; 
XXXVllil, 8; XUI:25; XLI1I;5, 52:3. 

39. TP., XXX.1-3. 

40. TP., I.I; IX:9; X.3; XII.1; XIII. 10. 

41. R.S. Subramaniyam, op.cit., pp. 24-25. 




Chapter IV 


TAYUMANAVAR AND VEDANTA 


This investigation is an attempt to find out Tayumanavar’s 
understanding of Vedanta. It is important because Vedanta, as 
understood by the poet-saint, is the foundation of the samarasa 
experience. This experience is the kernel of Tayumanavar’s 
teachings as found in his hymns. 

1. General Understanding of Vedanta 

Vedanta is an exposition of the deepest truth of the Vedas 
which record the experience of the rsis (seers) of old who perceiv¬ 
ed the highest truth through intuition. There are two ways of 
understanding the nature of the revelatory source of Vedanta. 
The first way is the understanding of Vedanta as the highest 
order of knowledge (. Paravidya ). The Mundaka Upanisad calls 
this Vedanta vijnana (Vedanta Knowledge) (III.2.6). According 
to the orthodox and traditional view, the Vedic truths are etern¬ 
ally revealed truths. “The Veda is indeed revelation of Truth it¬ 
self, eternal and inerrant. It cannot be superseded- 9,1 Those 

truths have neither authors, human or divine, nor are they dis¬ 
closed or taught by God. These truths have existed from eternity 
and great Vedic seers (rsis) were able to perceive them 0 mantra - 
dfastdrah). Those sages were special persons because they were 
able to grasp those eternal truths that existed before them 
through tapas and the transparency of their souls. They gave this 
highest mystery in Vedanta ( veddnte paramam guhyam ) (Svet. Up. 
VI.22) verbal form and declared it to the people. It is in this 
sense that sruti is called apauruseya, an authorless, eternally- 
revealed truth. There is also a second meaning, more significant 
for the subject of our study. Revelation, here, is understood in a 
mystical sense. The Vedic truths are accepted as the transmission 
of the personal mystical experience of the rsis themselves. 

The term Vedanta denotes different meanings. Literally 
Vedanta means the end and aim of the Veda ( vedasya an tali). 
The Vedanta as the end of the Veda stands for the concluding 
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part of the Vedic canon. The concluding portions of the Vedic 
canon are the Upanisads . ‘End’ ( antah ) also means the goal. In 
this sense Vedanta is the consummation of the teachings of the 
Vedas. In both these senses, the original use of the word Vedanta 
was to refer to the Upanisads. One has to remember here that the 
Veda was not called Vedanta. Only the Upanisads use the label 
Vedanta and describe it as Vedanta-vijndna (Vedanta knowledge) 
( Mund. Up. III.2.6) and Vedante paramam guhyam purakalpe 
pracoditam (The Supreme mystery in Vedanta which has been 
uttered in olden time) (Svet. Up. VI.22). The integral unity of 
both the Veda and Vedanta may be summarized as follows: 

The Veda is surely the one and only source by which the 
Supreme or the Ultimate comes to be known. But Vedanta 
signifies the ‘knowing’ itself, in the rigorous sense of pure 
gnosis, beyond the empirical and the discursive aparoksa- 
nubhuti or jhapti (Sankara) or, alternately speaking, in the 
ecstatic sense of participation bhaktirupapanam jhdnam 
(Ramanuja). 2 

The aim of the Brahma Sutras , 3 which is the exegesis and 
exposition of the philosophy of the Upanisads , was finding har¬ 
mony in the teaching of the various Upanisads. Vedanta, under¬ 
stood as the Brahma Sutra, is the basis for the third meaning of 
Vedanta as a darsana (vision of truth) from the root drs meaning 
to ‘see . This third meaning of Vedanta is the theological elabo¬ 
ration and systematization of the Vedanta by bringing it into 
relation with various schools of thought that were in vogue at 
the time. The Brahma Sutra , of course, provided the basis for 
urther exposition, elaboration and diversification which was as 
Dasgupta states: “Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma Sutras 
is t ie root from which sprang forth a host of commentaries and 
stu ies on Vedantism of great originality and vigour and philo- 
sop lc insight. 4 The word Vedanta is now used for the system 

o phi osophy based on the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita and the 
Brahma Sutra. 

We, thus, notice three definite periods in the progression of 
t ought of Vedanta Philosophy. The first is the creative period 
represented by the Upanisads . The second is the period of 
harmonization of the Upanisadic teachings. The Brahma Sutra 
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is the expressed form of that harmonization of thought. The 
third period of the Vedanta is the period of further exposition 
and systematization represented by a number of commentaries 
on the Brahma Sutra and many other independent treatises. This 
period is noted for its tension arising from Sankara’s absolutistic 
interpretation of the Supreme truth of the Upanisads. The ulti¬ 
mate Truth for Sankara is Pure Being, Pure Intelligence and 
Pure Bliss and is devoid of all forms and qualities. The Scriptural 
description of satyam, jnanam anantam bralimah (Brahman is 
Being, Consciousness and Infinite) ( Taittiriya Up. Il l) according 
to Sankara does not refer to qualities of Brahman , for each is 
one with Brahman , each is indicative of the essence itself. The 
characteristic features we attribute to Brahman are transcended 
as is evident in the famous Upanisadic dictum ‘neti neti' (not 
this, not this). Brahman , according to Sankara is the God beyond 
God, the Parabrahman . This Reality is impersonal and cannot be 
thought of as either subject or object of experience. In the One 
Reality both the subject and the object are identical. The God 
who is bereft of any relationships and attributes is not a God in 
the ordinary understanding of the term God. The God to whom 
we attribute qualities and the one who is in relation with human 
beings and the world is the apara brahman (Isvara ). The imper¬ 
sonal Absolute is mediated through Uvara . This distinction bet¬ 
ween God and God beyond ( para and apara brahman ), nirguna 
and saguna Brahman created a tension in Sankara’s concept of 
God and the sequel of that tension was the appearance of the 
absolutistic and theistic schools of thought within Vedanta. The 
absolutistic school (non-dualistic) conceived of Brahman , the 
ultimate Reality, as an impersonal principle- The theistic school 
(dualistic) represented Brahman as a personal God- An aware¬ 
ness of this difference and the tension that follows in its wake in 
conceiving the ultimate Reality within Vedanta provides the 
backdrop for understanding the Vedanta Siddhanta samarasam 
of Tayumanavar which will be discussed later in this study. 

2. Vedanta in Tamil 

Experiencing of Oneness between God and soul is the ‘end’ 
(anta) of Vedanta. This unity, in its highest form, known as 
Advaita , is manifoldly presented in a number of Tamil writings. 
The Tamil Vedanta works had also possibly guided the Vedantic 
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thinking of Tayumanavar. There are, however, no specific refer¬ 
ences in Tayumanavar’s work either to Sanskrit or Tamil works 
on Vedanta, although one can surmise that Tayumanavar has 
been greatly influenced by them. 

The earliest Tamil literature produced during the first few 
centuries before and after the Christian era is known by the 
name Safigam literature. Tdlkappiyam (ca. 3rd b.c.), the gram¬ 
matical exposition of the Tamil language used in the time of 
Safigam , divided the subject matter ( porul ) of both grammar and 
othei literary works into akam (inner) and puram (outer). Those 
akam (inner) poetic compositions represented romantic love 
between the sexes with all its feelings like emotional encounter 
between the lovers and incidents like infidelity, separation and 
then patient waiting for the final reunion. This love between the 
sexes which relates “expressly and exclusively to the theme of 
what is aptly translated as ‘interior landscape’ 5 {akam poetry). 
The distinguishing feature of its ‘interiority’ is that it pertains to 
the‘inner world’and speaks of something ‘non-objectifiable’.” 6 

ien K. Zvelebil 7 commented on the akam genre as “broader 
and deeper than the Sanskritic t kama > he was implying, I believe, 
to that ‘non-objectifiable’ dimension of love presented in the 
akam poetry of the Safigam age. The non-objectifiable experien¬ 
tial component provides the basis also for understanding the role 
of experience in the context of religion. 

The Saiva bhakti -poets used this love imagery to convey 
leir passionate longing and intense devotion to Siva. Love 
etween the lover and thebeloved with its ‘emotions and inci- 
ents is an ‘appropriate symbol of the true path (,sanmdrgdf 
an even the paiadigmatic model for representing gnosis (jnana ) 
in its quintessential form.’ 9 


Paripatal, part of the Ettuttokai (Eight Anthologies) (ca. 2nd 
a.d.), is a collection of poems extolling gods. During the festi- 
s e\otees sang praises of gods and it is said that they prayed 
tor love and grace and expressed their longing to live at god’s 
feet {Paripatal 18.54-56; 21.68-70).™ Advaita, understood as an 
experience of oneness in love (anpu) and ‘living at god’s feet’, 
is thus be found in the Tamil Sangam literature. 

'rukkutal, a post -Safigam work is well-known for its presen- 
tation of love and other lofty religious principles. Tiruvalluvar, 
the author of Tirukkural is known in Tamil Nadu as an ‘Advai- 
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tic fsi expounding an Advaitic way of life’. 11 The goal of life 
according to Tirukkural is ‘reaching the feet of the incompara¬ 
ble God’(1.7) and ‘clinging to the feet of the Lord’(1.4). The 
Advaita way of life is a life lived in love which is characterized 
by kindness and righteousness. Chapter Twenty-Five of the 
Tirukkural , which is on the possession of benevolence marks, 
according to the celebrated commentator of Tirukkural (Parime- 
lajakar), the beginning of the section on asceticism which is the 
culmination of householder’s life. In this section, toward the 
end, Tirukkural has chapters on Instability ( Nilaiyamai ), Know¬ 
ledge of the Truth ( Meyyunartal ) and The Extirpation of Desire 
(Avavaruttal ), in all of which the ideas of the Advaita are to be 
found. 

porujalla varraip porulenru unarum 
marulanam manap pirappu 

Of things devoid of truth as real things men deem;—Cause 
devoid of degraded birth the fond delusive dream. 

(Tirukkural , 36.1) 12 

The verse, which points out a soul’s failure to discriminate the 
real from the not real, sums up the essence of the teachings of 
Vedanta. 

Tirumular, 13 the author of Tirumantiram, understood Advaita 
as a spiritual oneness and it received a lucid exposition in his 
work. In one of the hymns Tirumular says ‘becoming Sivam is 
the end of Siddhanta SiddhV (civamatal cittanta cittiye, TM., 
1437). The path suggested for the realization of that goal is 
appropriate learning and practice of true yoga: 

karpana karruk kalaimannu meyyoka 
murpata nana muraimurai nanniye 
torpata mevit turicarru melana 
tarparan kantulor caivacittantare 
Those who learned what it is to be learned and those who 
practised the true yoga gradually attain wisdom by meditat¬ 
ing on self-knowledge and become free of impurity. Those 
who see ‘that truth’ (tarpar am) are &aiva siddhantins. 

(TM., 1421) 
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The ‘seeing’ of truth as attaining the state of union with God is 
possible only through love ( anpu ). The terms bhakti (Tml. patti ) 
and anpu (love) stand for a deeper love relation between the 
bhakta (devotee) and God. Tirumular even goes to the extent of 
using Sivam as anpu and vice versa: 

anpun civamum irantenpar arivillar 
anpe civam avatarum arikilar 
anpe civam avatarum arintapin 
anpe civamay amarntiruntare 

The ignorant think that love and Sivam are two. They do not 
know that love is Sivam. After knowing that love is Sivam 
they abide in the love which is Sivam . (TM., 270) 

In the highest state of bhakti, that state reached through faithful 
practice of the spiritual discipline ( sadhana ) of carya, kriya , yoga 
and jnana {TM., 1455), the devotee’s {bhakta's) heart is dissolved 
into love {anpo turuki yakah kulaivar ) {TM., 272) and he leaps 
into true knowledge and reaches final realization of God and 
God takes abode in the devotee’s {bhakta's) love en anpil ninrdn) 
{TM., 275). He also refers explicitly to Vedanta and to the 
Advaita {TM, 1421, 1422, 1437, 1441); but, means by it the final 
realization. The state of final realization of God that Tirumular 
presented in his work is Advaita. It is personal, mystical experi¬ 
ence of Sivam. This mystical experience {anubhava) of loving 
union with God has become a recurrent and favourite theme 
ever since the Tirumantiram of Tirumular. 

The hymns of Alvars and Nayanmars are outward expressions 
of their love {anpu), devotion {bhakti) and God-realization,. 
Sambandhar, whose hymns stand supreme in the Saivite Cano¬ 
nical Works, 14 called Panniru Tirumurai (hereafter PT) explicitly 
explains the ‘when’ of a bhakta's (devotee’s) realization of God: 
“when you bhaktas (lovers of God) remain united to the Sacred 
Feet of the Perfect Father of Anniyur, then you are liberated”. 16 
Appar, a friend of Sambandhar, sought liberation {mukti) in 
constant meditation: 

Why chant the Vedas, hear the sdstras' lore? Why Jearn daily 
the books of right conduct? Why know the six Vedahgas again 
and again? No release except to those who constantly meditate 
on the Lord. (PZ, No. 2405) 16 
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Nammalvar s Tiruviruttain containing one hundred and four 
stanzas, has expressed repeatedly his longing for union with God. 
This is presented under the figure of the love of a maid for a 
man. The omnipresence of God, according to the following 
hymn, is realized only by means of love: 

Many a different way of worshipping 
and many clashing creeds from different minds, 
and in the many creeds their many gods 
Thou’st made, spreading abroad thy form! O thou 
matchless, I will proclaim my love for thee 

(Tiru viruttam 9 6) 17 

Tirumangai Alvar takes refuge at the the Feet of the Lord of 
Srirangam. ‘Taking refuge at the Feet of the Lord’ is a 
figurative expression for union with God. This state of spiritual 
progression is presented again as attainable only through love: 

Thou didst not spurn the great son of the wind 
As ape, and of another race 
But, so that love and longing greater grow 
Than ocean, thou didst love, and say: 

‘‘There cannot be a recompense for all 
that thou hast done forme; Twill embrace 
thee, thou of faultless truth,” 

That such a shining boon to me may come, longing, the refuge 
of thy feet I seize, Lord of Srirangam with its beauteous tree. 

(Periya Tirumoli , V-2) 18 

In Tiruvacakam (hereafter TVM) the well-known mystical work 
of Manikkavacakar, we have the climax of mystical outpourings 
of unity experience ( Advaita anubhava). There are many hymns 
where Manikkavacakar vividly expresses his profound Advaita 
experience. Tn the TVM LI. 1 we have a glimpse of his religious 
experience: 

To me, living with the ignorant, who did not know the 
path of mukti (liberation). He, hurling out the ‘old deeds’, 
taught the path of love (bhakti)- He, exterminating impuri¬ 
ties from my mind, made me Sivam and took me for His 
own. The Supreme Lord thus was so gracious to me. Oh 
wonderful Lord who is so blessed as I am. ( TVM LI.I) 
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In Tirukkovaiyar , another work of Manikkavacakar, the love 
theme takes the form of sustained allegory. Attention deserves to 
be drawn to a line (Verse 7) in the text which combines the 
language of love and the language of Advaita: nan ivalam 
pakutip porppararivar ?—who can know this mystery ( porppu ) of 
my being one with this lady-love? 

We have so far sampled from the Saiva and the Vaisnava 
hymns those indicative of unity experience ( advaitanubhava ) as 
meaning Advaita in its popular, pre-scholastic sense. 

The devotional ( stotra ) literature of the mystic-poets, however, 
took another turn under the influence of the sastra (theological) 
literature which contains the theology of Tamil Saivism. The 
doctrine of love, bhakti , grace, mystical union with God and 
other themes found in the stotra literature are preserved in the 
sastra literature. The primary aim of this doctrinal literature, 
however, is scholastic in its approach to religious doctrines. 
‘Advaitam’ as presented in Meykantar’s SB, Arulnanti’s SS, 
Umapati’s Safikarpa Nirakaranam and his other works is a 
doctrinal category and they are critical of the way it has been 
developed in the Sanskritic tradition. Further attention will be 
given to these works in the next chapter when we take up Saiva 
Siddhanta. There were, however, in a somewhat later period, 
popular religious works in Tamil which uphold ‘Advaita’over 
against Saiva Siddhanta which they consider dualistic. Two of 
these are Kaivalya Navanita (The Cream of Liberation) and Yoga- 
Vasitta (Skt. Yoga-Vdsistha) (hereafter YV). 

The author of Kaivalya Navanita (hereafter KN ) is one Tanda- 
varaya Swami whose period (16/17th century a.d.) is antecedent 
to that of Tayumanavar. The purpose of this work is clearly 
stated: 

I proceed to tell you the true nature of the Absolute Being, 
to explain bondage and liberation so that even those who 
are too dull to learn the scriptures, may understand. 19 

This verse makes it obvious that the ultimate Truth presented in 
this work is for the common man’s comprehension. This is made 
possible through the use of analogy. For example in one of the 
sections of the AW the guru explains the various stages of jnana 
by telling the story of the Dasaman (the tenth man). The ten men 
on their journey had to cross a river. Once across the flooding 
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river they want to make sure that no one is missing. Each one 
started counting leaving out himself and ending up with only 
nine. They were all in grief at the loss of the tenth man in the 
river. A man who came by that way helped them to count and 
revealed the tenth man. The words of the man who helped them 
thus became revelatory and they got rid of their doubt and were 
very happy. Now the guru explains the story as follows. Their 
ignorance of the tenth man is ajnana (non-knowledge/ignorance); 
the non-appearance of the tenth man is the avarana (veiling); 
weeping over the lost tenth man is viksepa ; hearing and believing 
the words of the wayfarer on the road is paroksa jhana (hear¬ 
say) ; the realization that the tenth man is revealed, eventhough he 
always existed with them, is aparoksa-jnana (direct experience); 
disappearance of their grief is duhkhanivrti (cessation of grief), 
and the removal of doubt is ananda (bliss). The story, of course, 
despite its popular garb, was familiar in the works of Scholastic 
Vedanta. Sankara narrates this story in his Brhadaranyakdpanis- 
adbhdsya (1-4.7) and Upadesasahasri (XII.3 and XVIII.176). But 
the way in which the story is narrated and interpreted in KN 
brings out its popularity and profundity at the same time. 

While the First part of the KN exposes the truth (tattva vilak- 
kam), the Second Part clears the doubts (sandehateJittal) emerg¬ 
ing from the First part. According to KN, the experience of 
Brahman is the final goal, ( Siddhanta ) and it is attained only 
through jnana which is an everlasting enquiry (KN 11.45). In one 
of the dialogues between the guru (teacher) and sisya (disciple) 
the teacher instructs the student that if anyone knows one’s self 
and the Lord, one becomes that Lord- Becoming Brahman is the 
final goal which is difficult to attain. The disciple, however, is 
instructed that it is possible through Divine grace, upadesa 
(instruction) and sadhand (spiritual discipline). 

The YV was an adaptation and recreation to suit the popular 
imagination of the masses. The YV (also known as Vasist m 
Ramayana , Maha-Ramayana , and Arsa-Ramavana) (ca. 13t 
century a.d.) in Sanskrit itself is a popularized presentation of 
Advaita Vedanta, and it is not surprising that the text was ren¬ 
dered into Tamil poetry more than once. It has made a great 
impact on a large section of the people and continues to be 
popular even to this day. It is the most important sdstra studied 
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today in Vedantic mathas of Tamilnadu such as the Koiyulur 
Adhinam. 

The YV embodies the teachings of a God-realized sage Vasis¬ 
tha to an unenlightened pupil. The disciple’s questions on suffer¬ 
ing, the fleeting nature of the world and the state of existence 
free of ignorance (130.11) are answered by the enlightened guru 
in such a way as to suit the popular mind. 

The role of renunciation (sannyasa) is very much emphasized 
in the Advaita of Sankara. Absolute renunciation of action seems 
impossible for sage Vasistha. According to the YV performing 
or giving up of any kind of religious, moral or wordly action is 
immaterial for self-realization (VI.199.31). What is required 
for God-realization is ‘peace within’ (VI.3.38). Sage Vasistha 
says: 


Renouncing the activities of life and residing in the forest 
away from worldly disturbances do not in the least help one 
whose mind is fickle and restless. The home itself is a quiet 
forest for one whose mind is peaceful, whereas a forest is 
like a noisy city full of men and activities for one who is not 
at peace within. (vib. 3.38) 20 

It is clear from the above statement that God-realization is 
possible for anyone who truly wills it and whose mind is trained 
through the study of philosophical works, association with the 
wise and pursuing a practical method of self-realization (V.5.5; 

VIa.69.27). The main path (mdrga), however, for self-realization 
is jndna (knowledge). (III.6.1.IT) 

Th ejhana that has been pointed out by Vasistha is not merely 
an intellectual conviction. The intellectual certitude in the course 
of time should expand into the Absolute and must live the life 
of the Absolute. Self-knowledge in the fullest sense is the actual 
living m the Absolute experience. The emphasis on living the 
Absolute experience in the YV makes this work • 


highly honoured among Indian Vedantins, for its philoso 
phy and its hints on practical mysticism, as also its literary 
beauty and poetry. The saying about it, among Vedantins, 
■s hat it ,s a work of the Siddha-avasthd, i. e . for the 
philosopher-yogi who, having mastered the theory, is pass- 
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ing on to the practice of it; while the other well-known 
works, even the Gita, the Upanisads , and the Brahma-sutras, 
are works of the sadhana-a vast ha, i.e. for those who are yet 
trying to master the theory. 21 

This brief analysis should suffice to show the prevalence of 
Vedanta thought in Tamil. Advaita, the highly praised state of 
Vedanta, understood as a state of inseparable union, is found in 
various forms in the Sahgam poetry: the Tirukkural , the Tiruma - 
ntiram , the stotra literature of the SaivaNayanmars andVaisnava 
Alvars, the Patuturai, the Kaivalya Navanitam , the YV and many 
other works in Tamil. The Advaita found in these Tamil works 
may be differentiated from the academic and philosophic 
(scholastic) Advaita of Sankara and others. While scholastic 
Advaita emphasized theory and learning for academic interest, 
sadhana and spiritual experience were the distinguishing marks 
of the above-mentioned Tamil Advaita. It does not mean 
theory has no place in the Tamil Advaita. Theory is helpful 
insofar as it clears the doubts of the sadhaka on his way towards 
a knowing-communion with God. It is a ‘knowing-communion’ 
because knowledge of God further leads the soul into deeper 
and more intimate relation with God. In Tamil Advaita, 22 the 
doctrinal ‘oneness’ and the other abstractions of scholastic 
Advaita are explained in a common-man’s idiom and in terms 
of the spiritual experience (communion with God) of the sadhaka 
which is possible through appropriate sadhanas (spiritual disci¬ 
pline). This intimate spiritual relationship is made possible to 
everyone who faithfully follows the spiritual discipline and 
thereby gets rid of attachment to things. 

In Tamil Advaita the spiritual experience {Advaita anubhava) 
is a love-union. Advaita in Tamil is an inseparable love-experi¬ 
ence and that loving communion with God is now re-directed to 
the practical realm of everyday life. Advaita relation, visioned 
through a broader perspective of the deepest love, when extend¬ 
ed to the practical life, becomes a social force. Advaita, as a 
social force, cannot accept and tolerate any divisive elements in 
the society. In this sense Tamil Advaita was opposed to the claim 
of superiority of the higher castes and it argued for making the 
Vedas available for study of everyone. The Advaita state in this 
understanding is taken as possible for people in all conditions of 
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life. Scholastic Advaita insisted that Brahma-vidya should be 
learned only through the Vedic Sanskrit and not through any 
other language. Advaita in Tamil opposed this and popularized 
philosophy and theology in Tamil. The right to open new 
mathas and pursue sannyasa (ascetic life) was made available to 
all those who chose it. All these new changes were argued for 
and established on the foundation of the central ideal of Advaitic 
oneness. This oneness as a love-experience (understood not senti¬ 
mentally, but as experience of concern and compassion) is wide 
open to include everyone, especially the poor, the discriminated 
and the suffering. The Tamil word arul brings out this sense. 
Tiruvalluvar speaks of and as the child begotten of love ... arid 
ennumanpin kulavi .. .{Tirukkural, 76-7). Concern for the poor 
and the oppressed and the down-trodden are viewed as service 
performed to God. TirumOlar has expressed this high ideal in 
the well-known verse: —Natamatak koyi namparkkon riyirl 
Patamatak koyir pakavarka tame : Whatever is offered to the 
One residing in the temple of a living body, will indeed be an 
offering made to the supreme God in the temple in which is held 
aloft the flag ( Tirumantiram , 1857). The call for unity of castes 
and creeds emerging from the Advaitic ideal of oneness was well 
presented in the popular Tamil works discussed above- Vedanta 
as understood and presented in those early Tamil works, pre¬ 
sumably had an influence on Vedantic interpretation developed 
by Tayumanavar. 

3. Tayumanavar’s Understanding of Vedanta 

We shall look at a few hymns in order to examine Tayumana¬ 
var’s understanding of Vedanta. The poet-saint used the philoso¬ 
phically and theologically significant word Vedanta in a number 
of hymns. Philosophically he took Vedanta’s import to lie in 
the fact that Vedanta referred to an everlasting and never pefect- 
ly knowable truth which is critically sought after by the cogni¬ 
tive mind. Theologically, he saw Vedanta as significant, because, 
the realization of the truth of Vedanta is the object of adoration, 
praise and realization for the saintly seers, mystics and God- 
loving people. 

A serious study of the hymns will show that the poet uses the 
term Vedanta in a great variety of ways. There are Forty-one 
places where the poet explicitly uses the term Vedanta. In VI.6, 
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XXXVII. 1 and XLI.ll Vedanta is used to mean the end (anta) 
of the Vedas . In the section Kaninakarakkatavul (God, Ocean of 
Mercy) (VI), he praises God as ‘the merciful One who performs 
the blissful dance in the hah of inconceivable intelligence’ 
(karutariya circapayil dnanta nirttamitu karunakarakkatavule ) 
and then characterizes God as: 


vinne vinnatiyam putame natame 
vetame vetantame 


Oh (You who are) Space, elements which begin with Space, 
Eternal Sound (nadam), the Veda and the conclusion of the 
Veda ... ( } 


In the first hymn of the section Malaivalarkatali (The Mountain- 
bred Beloved) (XXXVII. I) 23 the poet-saint identifies the goal ot 
Vedanta as ‘vedantamonam' ■ The ‘stillness, that is e ana 
(vedantamonam), is the light and bliss where all religions merge 
like rivers into the great ocean: 


natiyunta katalena camayattai unta para- 

nana ananta ojiye 

natanta rupame vetanta moname 


Oh the Light and Bliss of Supreme knowiedg^ which con 
sume, all religions (all religions converge ,* n, UM £ 
rivers merge into the ocean. Oh Stillness, me gua ^ 

Veda, Thy Form is seen where vibration ends 

Vedanta, conceived of as the goal of the Veda, «»uld be^plain¬ 
ed only by silence 24 and is further expressed in the hymn XLT L 
The all-pervading nature of God is explained as nadam, e 

of nadam and space, and it is also describedas the knower 

knowledge as well as the object of knowledge; the Veda and the 

end of the Veda- . _ .. , u 

Advaita, the culmination of Vedanta, is found in the followi ng 
hymn where the poet-saint points out the contrast between the 
knower and the known which is comprehended in Advaita. 
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natame natanta veliye cutta 
naturuve naname neyame nal- 
vetame vetamutivana mona- 
vitte yinkennaiyini vittitate 

Oh eternal nadam, Oh space where ends the eternal nadam ; 
Oh the object of Wisdom and the teacher of perfect Wisdom 
and Wisdom itself; Oh auspicious Veda and the cause of the 
silence which is the goal of Veda , do not separate yourself 
from me here (do not forsake me here). (XLI.ll) 

Vedanta presented as the goal of the Veda is also found in 
VI-7- The eternal truth, which is the beginning as well as the 
end (atiyam antani) (IV.7) of all seeking, is found in Vedanta. 
The pre-eminence and exaltedness of Vedanta, where is found 
the eternal Truth, is echoed in the praising of it as «arumaiperu 
pukal . . . vetanta ’ (the greatest and renowned Vedantam) (IV.7) 
The term Vedanta is also used to mean the household of 
Vedanta system. Vedanta here does not seem to stand for a 
particular system. It is used as the name for the general house¬ 
hold in which different schools of Vedanta could co-exist under 
the same roof. This idea of co-existence of various systems is 
also part of Tayumanavar’s understanding of Vedanta. In the 
following hymn, the poet conceives of God as the Light ( vilakku) 
lit in the house of Vedanta (vetanta veetu ): 

potantap punniyarkal porricaya porriyenum 
vetanta veetil vilakke paraparame 

Hail and Victory to You paraparam, the Light lit in the 
house of the Vedantam. Thus praise the holy ones who have 
attained wisdom. (XLriI.18) 

In this larger household are to be found different human thought- 
systems, each claiming superiority over the other. 25 Vedanta as 
the householder of the < Vetanta Vitu' (the house of Vedanta 
where various Vedanta thoughts reside) illumine and inspire all 
truth-seekers and in this sense no Indian orthodox systems can 
stand separated from Vedanta. 

Vedanta is also used to describe the experiential state of the 
human soul. There are a number of hymns which evidence the 
struggle of the poet in describing the soul’s quest for the truth 
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and the soul’s longing for being one with Reality. In II.2, the 
poet speaks about the transient nature of beings which creep 
(i urvana ), walk ( natappana ), fly ( parappana ) and are immovable 
(iruppana)' According to the poet, the everlasting reality is the 
*upaednta vetavetantanana' (the knowledge spoken by the Veda 
and Vedanta which gives tranquillity (II.2). The goal which the 
souls must strive for is Vedanta jnana which is characterized as 
pure vastness ( veruveji ), unattached to anything ( niralampam ), 
absolute-nothing ( niraicunyam ) and tranquil {upacantam). The 
knowledge {jnana) which grants calmness of mind {upacantam) 
to an ascetic is the ideal of Vedanta. A true seeker of jhanam has 
to bear this ideal in mind and pursue it throughout one’s life’s 
journey. 

The specific theology of Vedanta is distinctly brought out in 
II.5. The poet-saint’s intuitive experience of the unique identity 
between his self and the Supreme Self is realized, when Tayuma- 
navar became aware that neither his existence nor his actions are 
separate from the Divine: 

cantatamum enatuceyal ninatuceyal yan enun- 
tanmai ninai yanri illat- 
tanmaiyal veralen . . . 

My action is always Thy action. The nature of my self does 
not exist apart from Thee. (II-5) 

This, according to the poet-saint, is the nature {cupavam) of 
Vedanta. His aspiration for this state continues in the rest of the 
above hymn: 


intanilai tehyanan nekkuruki vatiya 
iyarkai tiruvulam ariyume 

How much I longed with a melted heart for the realization 
of this state (of non-difference) is known to Thy Divine 
mind. (H-5) 

The soul in its advancement to perfection perceives everything 
in its proper perspective. In this state the mind acts as a witness 
devoid of any attachment whatsoever to anything. In this state of 
spiritual advancement the soul has perfect discernment in 
recognizing the transient nature of the world. The soul at this 
stage 26 is in possession of the intelligence and it knows that the 
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goal of Vedanta is the enjoyment of the bliss of release. This 
state of blessedness is granted to the soul by His grace (ninnata- 
rul) (II.8) : 

varatelamoliya varuvanavelameyta 
manatu catciyatakave 
maruva nilaitantatum vetantacittanta- 
marapucamaraca makave 
purayamayunara ukamatu tantatum 
poyyutalai nilai anrenap- 
potaneritantatum cacuvata ananta- 
pokame vltennave 

It was Thy grace that granted me the state where the mind as 
witness has given up the things that are unattainable and 
accepted the things that are attainable. It was Thy grace that 
granted me to know the nature of Vedanta and Siddhanta as 
samarasa . It was Thy grace that enabled me to realize that 
this impermanent body is transient and to realize that release 
is the enjoyment of the eternal Bliss. (II.8) 

Tayumanavar sees this unique state of the soul as the tradition 
of Vedanta (vetanta marapu) (II. 8) which provides room for 
satnarasam , the prime theme in the hymns of the poet-saint, 
which will be discussed in the last chapter. 

Maya , the deluding medium, obscures the true knowledge and 
prevents the soul from attaining grace through the enticing feat 
of indrajalam (entangling techniques) in the mind. The means for 
vanquishing maya, according to the poet-saint, is the realization 
of the conclusive nature (the goal) of Vedanta (vetanta nirva- 
kanilai) : 

atikkam nalkinavarar inta mayaik en- 
arivinri itam illaiyo 
antaraputpamum kanalin nirum or- 
avacarat tupayokamo 

potitta nilaiyaiyum mayakkute apaya nan- 
pukka arul torritamal 
poyyana ulakattai meyya nirutti en- 
puntikku! intracalam 
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catikkute itanaivellavum upayam nl- 
tantarulvat enru pukalvay 
canmatastapanamum vetantacittanta 
camaraca nirvakanilaiyum 
matikkot antam parapelam ariyave 
vantaru]um nanakuruve 
mantrakuruve yokatantrakuruve mulan 
marapilvarum maunakuruve 

Who gave power of ruling to this ?nayal Has it not any other 
place than my intelligence? Would this may a, like the sky- 
flower and the mirage, be of any use in my state of need. Oh 
God, it (maya) obscures from me the true path (of your 
teaching), which Thou hast imparted untome. Maya makes 
the impermanent world appear as permanent. It persists in 
my mind by resorting to entangling techniques (i mdrajala )• I 
surrender to you for Thy grace manifest. Tell me when are 
you going to suggest to me the means of conquering this 
mdyal Oh thou preceptor of Wisdom confer pace on me so 
that I may have the knowledge of the six religions and the 
essential nature of Vedanta and Siddhanta and the knowledge 
of the expanse of the universe in all its directions. Oh Thou 
preceptor of Mantras , Oh Thou preceptor of Yoga and 
Tantra , Oh Thou preceptor of Maiinct who are descended 
from Mular , Oh Thou preceptor of Widsom. (V. 3) 

The Vedantic goal of the blissful release, which is clearly spelt 
out above, is the only concern of the Vedanta-mind of Tayuma¬ 
navar. Anything, that stands in the way of that pure Vedantic 
intention, is vehemently criticized or simply rejected. In the 
following hymn, he denounces the lokdyata s (materialistic) 
position. Vedanta here stands for the state of exposure of pure 
spiritual values: 

minnanaiya poyyutalai nilaiyenrum maiyilaku 

vilikontu maiyalputtum 

m inn arkalin pa me meyyenrum vajarmatam 

melvitu corkkamenrum 

ponnai aliyatuvajar porujenru porri 

ippoyvetamikutikatti 

porai arivu turav ital ati narkunamelam pokkile pokavittu 
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tannikaril lopati paimpey pitittita 

taranimicai lokayatan 

camayanatai caramal vetanta cittanta 

camaraca civanuputi 

manna orucorkont enaittatut-antanpin- 

vajvitta nanakuruve 

mantrakuruve yokatantra kuruve mulan 
marapilvarum maunakuruve 

Oh Thou preceptor of Mantras , Oh Thou preceptor of Yoga 
and Tantra , Oh Thou preceptor of Mauna who art descended 
from Mular, Oh Thou preceptor of Wisdom, who has through 
one word saved me and caused me to attain the state of 
Sivanuputi where Vedanta and Siddhanta are at one. Thou 
prevented me from falling into the path (creed) of the materi¬ 
alists (lokayata) who believe that this physical world (physi¬ 
cal body) which is fleeting as lightning is permanent; and 
thinking that the pleasure of women, who trap by their 
decorated eyes, is real; and imagining the high-storied man¬ 
sions as heaven; and protecting gold as an imperishable and 
ever prosperous object; and who having given up the good 
qua ities such as patience, knowledge (perceptivity), detach¬ 
ment (renunciation), love etc. had come under the spell of 
evil qualities such as lopa■ (y ^ 

saint when tf a ^ eXample ° f the forceful writing of the 
saint when he speaks out against people who hold false and 

mater iaIlst ls which are ^ ^ 

based sp'ntual values of Vedanta. Tayumanavar’s understanding 

who do a no a t aS GO f d '! Xperience involves the rejection of all thosf 
see that T aCCeP God - ex P enence hke the materialists. One can 

see that Tayumanavar is describing not so much the materialist 
p losophy that the School professes as a doctrine but the 

and weu - bd " 8 

The poet-saint’s admiration and appreciation for people who 
veduptothe spiritual experience of Vedanta is expressed in 

The Clttarka * am (The Assembly of the Siddhars VII) 

The Siddhars were saintly people who by the nr^ti r ' 

(Vn.2, 5) attained the blissful state of Wisdom. All through^ 
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section the poet-saint praises them for destroying the dark 
elephants of dnava (VII.9); controlling their minds (VII.6) 
which twirl like a windmill (VII.7); for their wisdom and 
familiarity in the path of mukti and siddhi (VIL8); for coquering 
the senses and enjoying peace (VII.5); for possessing all gentle 
qualities (VII.5); and for their elated spiritual joy as a result of 
the Divine Blessing. ^ 

Although the poet glorifies the Siddhars for their many attain¬ 
ments, the most conspicuous reason for extolling them is their 
realization of ‘the end of the Veda'. In all the hymns in this 
section the poet-saint praises them for their unique attainment 
of the eminent state of‘the realization of the blissful end of the 
Veda ’: 


vetanta cittanta camaraca nannilaiperra 
vittaka cittarkaname 

Oh the assembly of Siddhars who have attained (realized) the 
tranquil state of Vedanta and Siddhanta. (VII. 1-10) 

In Cukavari (The Ocean of Bliss) (IX.10) the poet-saint rhetori¬ 
cally asks for the dwelling-place of God. It is not to be found in 
the philosophical schools of the world nor in the sun or moon 
or earth or in the zenith of the universe or in any of the visible 
objects in the universe. The dwelling place of the Divine is in 
the follower who, standing up with melting heart, offers God 
flowers, and whose senses and faculties of perception are comp¬ 
letely given up, being totally lost in the Divine contemplation. 
This ‘losing’ of the self to the Divine is the goal of Vedanta, 
according to Tayumanavar: 

antamuti tannilo pakiranta matanilo 

alarimantala natuvilo 

analnatuvilo amirtamati natuvilo anpar 

akamuruki maiarkaltuvit 

tentamitavarum murttinilaiyilo tikkut- 

tikantattilo vejiyilo 

tikaj vintunatanilai tannilo vetanta 

cittanta nilaitannilo 

kantapala porujilo kanata nilaiyenak- 

kanta cuniya matanilo 
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kalam oru munrilo piravinilai tannilo 

karuvikaranankajoynta 

tontarkalitattilo nivirriruppatu 
tol'umpanerk ujavupukalay 
cuttanirkkunainana parateyvameparan- 


cotiye cukavariye 

Oh God, the pure One void of all qualities, Oh ocean o 
happiness (Bliss), Oh supreme splendour, wilt Thou n 
reveal to me, Thy slave, the place of Thy residence. D 
Thou reside in the summit of the universe, or in the spa 
beyond this universe, or in the centre of the region of the 
or in the midst of fire, or in the centre of the divine nectar- 
endowed moon or in the form of the murti (the image) w 
shipped by Thy devotees with melting hearts offering 
flowers, or in the eight corners of the earth, or beyond tho 
limits or in space or in the eminent condition of bindu an 
nada , or in the state of Vedanta and Siddhanta or in th 
various objects, or in the void invisible to us, or in tunes 
present, past and future, or with Thy followers who are de¬ 
tached from senses and intellectual powers (who are absorbe 
and lost in Thy Contemplation). ( IX - 1 > 


4. Vedanta as Advaita 

Tayumanavar, in a few hymns, understands Vedanta as Advaita 
in the sense of the oneness between the soul and God. Vedanta, 
understood as Advaita , means the inseparable union between t le 
individual soul and God. This unity he understood to be the 
goal of all scriptures and the culmination of all human quest. 

In nineteen places, 27 the poet-saint has used Advaita as the 
commonly accepted philosophical and theological consummation 
of thought and experience within the Vedanta-household 
(veddntavitu , XLIII:18). An analysis of those hymns will help us 
see what he considers the true meaning and significance of the 
term Advaita . 

In XLIII:293, the poet-saint explicitly attempts to convey the 
meaning of Advaita . In this particular verse, Advaita is described 
as cuttanilai and ayikya anupavam • As ( cutta nilai\ it is the 
highest state of separate souls and is next to absorption. 28 
Advaita , as ‘ayikya anupavam ’, is the pure and unitive experience 
beyond all description: 29 
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attuvitamana ayikya anupavame 
cuttanilai annilai yarcolvar paraparame 
Oh the unitive experience, which is Advaita indeed, is the 
pure state. Oh paraparam, who is capable of describing that 
state? (XLIII:293). 

Tayumanavar used Advaitci in one place to mean absolute 
Reality. In 1:3, he uses attuvita vattu to mean that Reality which 
is a non-dual substance {iranfarra porul ). This non-dual ‘subs¬ 
tance’ (Reality) is worshipped and praised as peerless and self- 
effulgent; the Intelligence of all intelligences, and the Truth 
above all religious conflicts and clashes: 

attuvitavattuvai corpirakacattaniyai 
arumaraikal muracaraiyave 
arivinukkarivaki anantamayamana 
atiyai anati eka 

tattuva corupattai matacammatampera 
calamparakitaman a 
cacuvata putkala niralampa alampa 
cantapata vyomanilaiyai 
nitta-nirmalacakita nisprapanca porujai 
nirvisaya cuttamana 
nirvikarattai tatattamayninrojir 
nirancana niramayattai 
cittamariyatapati cittattilninr ilaku 
tivyatecomayattai 

cirparavejik kujvalar tarparamatana para- 
tevataiyai ancaliceyvam 

I worship with folded hands the non-dual substance («attuvita 
vattu), the unique and self-effulgent ( corpirakaca ) import of 
the Word, the One whose greatness is proclaimed by the 
inestimable Veda as the Intelligence of intelligences ( arivinuk - 
karivu ), the Bliss nature (< ananta-maya), who is the First One, 
the beginningless and the essence of reality (tattuva corupam ), 
who is above religious claims, who is eternal perfection 
{cacuvata putkala), the supportless but itself is the support 
(of all things) (niralampa alampa ), the tranquil {cantapata), the 
pure ethereal space {vyomanilai ), the unchanging and pure 
{nitta nirmala) that is devoid of relation to object {nirvisaya), 
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the object beyond ail cosmos ( nisprapanca porul), indepen¬ 
dent but the one on whom all things depend, the faultless 
(i nirancana ), the blemishless ( niramaya ), the divine life that 
shines in the mind without the mind knowing it, the Supreme 
God who as the Supreme lives in the ethereal space of cons¬ 
ciousness. (I’3) 

Advaita is the pure and the proper state of the individual soul 
wherein dwells the Supreme Soul (IV :7). ‘Advaita’ contemplat¬ 
ed in this sense, is a pre-requisite for the dwelling of the Supreme 
in the hearts of the devotees. The other dispositions for the 
abiding of the Absolute Reality in the heart of the individual 
are a mind of submissiveness and true devotion: 


arumaiperu pukalperra vetanta cittantam 
atiyam antamitum 

attuvita nilaiyaray ennai ant unnatimai 
anavarka] arivin utum 

Thou dost stand inseparable in the good and renowned 
Vedanta and Siddhanta, as the beginning as well as the end. 
Thou art found in the hearts of Thy followers who have 
attained the state of non-duality ( attuvita ) and made them¬ 
selves Thy slaves and become Thy true devotees. (IV :7) 

The individual self is always restless until it reaches the supreme 
goal. The supreme end is Advaita and the individual’s longing 
for that state of oneness with the Supreme is expressed in a 
single word: ‘ attuvitavahcai ’ (IV:2). The yearning for that 
Advaita state is a quest for merging with the Supreme Lord. This 
merging is mukti (liberation) which is the final truth and this 
ultimate state of final truth is Advaitam . 

In the section Cinmayanantakuru (Teacher of Cognitive Bliss) 
(IV :2) the Advaita state is described as vakkumanam anukata 
puranapporu! (the perfect state beyond words and thoughts). 
Meditation on the sublimity and subtlety of that ideal state 
awakens self-awareness in the saint. This self-awareness and self- 
consciousness make the poet say that he is a sinner who percei¬ 
ves the impermanent body which crumbles like the bank of a 
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deluged river, as permanent (akkaiyenum itikaraiyai meyyenra 
pdvinan). This supreme state of Advaita union is like a dream. 
The longing for realization of that dream is presented as: ariya - 
kompil tenai mutavan iccittapati dkum (it is like a crippled person 
longing for honey to be found on the top of the branch of a tree, 
IV.2). The advaitanvdncai (longing for Advaita ), here, is equiva¬ 
lent to the desire to merge with God which is the final truth of 
Vedanta. 

The section Enkuniniraikinra Porul (The Omnipresent Truth) 
(X) is very important in this regard. In this section, in verse 3 
alone, the poet-saint uses Advaita three times: 

vetamutan akamapuranam itikacamutal 

verum ujakaliakal ellam 

mikkaka attuvita tuvitamarkkattaiye 

virivayetutturaikkum 

otariya tuvitame attuvitananattai 

untu panum nanamakum 

ukam anupava vacana munrukkum ovvuml 

upayavatikal cammatam 

atalin enakkini cariyai atikalpotum 

yatonru pavikka-nan 

atu atalal unnai nanenru pavikk in 

attuvitamarkkam uralam 

etu pavittitinum atu akivant arulcey 

entai ni kuraiyum unto 

ikaparam irantinilum uyirinukkuyir aki 

enkum niraikinraporuje 

Oh the all-filling Intelligence, Thou, as the Soul of all souls, 
art the all-pervading One. The Vedas and the Agamas , the 
Puranas and the Itihasa, and all other sciences proclaim 
elaborately the paths of advaitam and dvaitam. The inexplica¬ 
ble dvaitam (otariyatuvitam) is the path that leads to the 
knowledge of non-duality. This statement is consonant with 
reason, experience and tradition. Further, it is agreed upon 
by both the dualists and the non-dualists. Therefore, for me 
will suffice my carya and kriya . As I become the image that I 
conceive of in my mind, should I contemplate Thee as my¬ 
self so that I shall also attain the state of Advaita (non¬ 
duality) ! Oh my Father, who bestows grace, come before me 
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in any form in which I can conceive of Thee. Hast Thou 
found any deficiency in me? (X.3) 

We shall examine this hymn in its four different parts. In the 
first part (yetamutan . . . virivavetutturaikkum) the poet points 
out a scriptural foundation for holding both the positions Advaita 
and dvaita • In the second part the poet discusses both Advaita 
and dvaita , but makes Advaita the goal and dvaita the path that 
leads to that goal ( otariya tuvitame . . .). The third part drawn 
from the same verse shows that the view that the Advaita is the 
goal of dvaita and has the concurrence of testimony, reason and 
experience, and even further shows the concurrence of the advo¬ 
cates of dvaita and Advaita. The fourth part ( unnai pdnenru 
pavikkin • • • markkamuraldm) explains the advaita nature. 
This understanding of Advaita (unnai nanennt pavikkin) examines 
one of the great revelatory pronouncements like “Thou are 
That” of the Upanisads. A number of those revelatory pro¬ 
nouncements of the mahavakyas which proclaim the union 
between the soul and the Supreme, constitute the essence of 
Upanisadic teachings. These are understood by Tayumanavar 
as the heart of Vedanta: the union between the human soul and 
Supreme Lord. 

Commenting on “ otariya tuvitame . . . nanamakum ” the com¬ 
mentator 30 says that Tayumanavar sees dvaita jnana as the cause 
of advaita jnana. This is the Vedantic view. Tayumanavar, how¬ 
ever, calls dvaitam “otariyatuvitam” injecting into it a mystical 
element. According to the poet-saint only “ otariyatuvitam ” is 
the means—not just any dvaitam —which will lead to Advaitam . 
The “ otariyatuvitam ” which the poet speaks of has an unspeak¬ 
able element in it. Only that dvaitam where there is a kind of 
merging of the human and Divine, will lead one to Advaitam . 
For example, in Saihkhya there is dvaitam—Purusa and Prakrti . 
One is stuck with Purusa and Prakrti and will not reach the 
Supreme One. The advocates of “ otariyatuvitam” concede 
Advaita to be the crowning end of their own dualistic framework, 
and in that sense they too lay claim to Advaita , albeit interpreting 
it differently. For Tayumanavar this is the verdict of experience. 

The integral relation between dvaitam and Advaitam and the 
sadhana (spiritual discipline as the pathway) to attain the ultimate 
state is echoed in the following hymn: 
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apporu]um anmavum arananul connapati 
tappilla cittonram catiyinal—eppatiyum 
teril tuvitam civakamame collum nittai 
arumitat attuvitamam 

As declared by the Vedas , the soul and That Object are un¬ 
mistakably cit by their inherent nature. By whichever way you 
investigate, the duality will become Advaita when one reaches 
nistha which the Saivagamas speak of. (XXVIII. 16) 

The soul by means of prescribed sddhana (spiritual discipline) 
enters into the state of disposition and leaps into the knowledge 
of the Supreme. In other words, dvaitam leads one to Advaitam . 
Vedanta, thus, is understood as the unique God-soul relation. In 
order to assert that non-separation he uses the term Advaita . 
Advaitam as an assertion of non-separation is described in a 
number of hymns. In the following verses, Advaita is used in a 
descriptive 31 sense. The Advaita state is presented inXLV.15.4 
as a pre-condition for the soul’s passage into a more subtle state 
of intimate relation, the Suddha Sivam: 

attuvitamenra anniyaccor kantunarntu 
cutta civattai totarunaj ennalo 

When shall I abide by the pure Sivam 32 after being seen and 
known by the word advaitam (which is apparently separate 
as word is separate from its meaning) which is the assertion 
of non-separation (which is a state devoid of duality) 

(XLV: 15.4) 

There are two ways of understanding this verse. One is having the 
wordless experience of Suddha Sivam after hearing and learning 
about the expression “ at tuvitam” . And the second meaning is 
whether there is a state beyond the one indicated by the expres¬ 
sion Advaitam which itself is a non-dual condition of relation 
between God and soul. In whichever way it is taken, Tayumana- 
var is here referring to the distinction within experience of an 
earlier stage when one receives the word from the preceptors 
and the culminating stage of oneness as Suddha Sivam . What the 
poet-saint hints at is the truth that once the individual soul is 
awakened by tfr/vtf/ta-consciousness—a state where there are no 
distinctions or differences—the soul dissolves into the Supreme 
Lord. 
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Advaita relation is also described as a stimulus for religious 
unity and the promotion of peace and tranquillity between 
various religious creeds. This is possible, according to Tayuma- 
navar, only through the intuitive knowledge which brings about 
an intimate relation with the Infinite. This intimate relation with 
the Infinite is Advaitam and it is beautifully illustrated by the 
simile of i fidndmattakagam > (wild elephant like knowledge) and 
‘ attuvitamatam ’ (Advaita-mtox\caX\ori ): 

acainikalattinai nirttulipatavutari 

ankaramujaiyaiyerri 

attuvitamatamaki matamarum araka 

ankaiyin vilaliyakki 

pacaviruj tan nilalena cujittarttumel 

parttup aranta manatai 

paritta kavajamayp purikka untu rnuka- 

patam anna mayainuri 

tecupera ni vaitta cinmuttirankuca 

cenkaikkuje yatakki 

cinmayananta cukavehampatintu nin- 

tiru arul purttiyana 

vacam urucarcaramit ennai oru nana 

mattakacam ena valarttay 

mantrakuruve yoka tantrakuruve mulan- 

marapilvarum maunakuruve 

Placing me in the company of men who are filled with Thy 
grace, Thou hast trained me like an elephant wild with 
wisdom, which exterminating the pillar of egoism (to which 
it had been tied) shatters into pieces the chains of desire; 
which being intoxicated with the rut of Advaitam (the ex¬ 
perience of oneness) casts out the six religions like the mucus 
flowing down from the elephant’s proboscis; which roars in 
anger at the darkness caused by bondage ( pasa ) as if it were 
its own shadow; which rolling into the ball of rice consumes 
with much delight the mind looking up and spreading out 
(the wandering mind), which strips away may a (which makes 
things shine) as if it were a decorative cloth that covered its 
face; and then drowning in the great ocean of spiritual hap¬ 
piness, obeys only the beautiful hands that hold the goad 
{ankusam) which is marked with the seal of Consciousness 
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(< cinmudrd ). Oh Thou the Preceptor of Mantras', Oh Thou the 
Preceptor of Yoga Tantra\ Oh Thou the Preceptor of Mauna, 
who art descended from Mular, Oh Thou the Preceptor of 
Wisdom. (V.l) 

The author of the hymn in a simple and understandable language 
describes here the consequences of the Advaita experience. It is 
also autobiographical in the sense that the above verse begins by 
saying that he was chosen from out of a group of the recipients 
of grace for the vocation of jnana . The simplicity and understan- 
dability of the hymn lies in the use of a string of appropriate 
elephant similes such as mattakagam (wild elephant) and attuvita - 
matam {advaita- intoxication). An elephant, when it becomes 
mad, destroys everything in its way; shatters into pieces the 
chains, uproots the post to which the elephant is tied; destroys 
the cultivation; eats up completely the vegetation it likes; in 
wild movement, it goes in whatever direction it pleases. 

The individual soul, once it is controlled by the true knowledge 
and possessed by the true spirit, is liberated from all these forces. 
Being intoxicated with the bliss of inseparable union {Advaita), 
the individual soul breaks all kinds of bonds such as egoism and 
religious narrowness, and like the wild elephant {mattakagam) 
flushes out the river of mucus from its trunk. The individual soul 
in this state of oneness with the Supreme is totally under the 
spell of the revealing wisdom of the seal of supreme conscious¬ 
ness {cinmudra). 

In the following hymn Tayumanavar uses Advaita in order to 
express the state of incomprehensible {akocara) (Skt. agocara) 
deliverance (nirvrti). In VI:I, the ungraspable experience is 
characterized as Advaitam (non-dual), the true and svarupa 
experience: 

nirkkuna niramaya nirancana niralampa 

nirvisaya kaivalyamam 

niskaja acanka cancalarakita nirvacaha 

nirttonta nitta mukta 

tarpara visvatlta vyomaparipurana 

catananta nana pakava 

campu civa cahkara carveca enru nan- 

carvakalamum ninaivano 
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arputa akocara nivirttiperum anparuk 

kanantapurttiyana 

attuvita niccaya corupa caksatkara 

anuputi anucutainum 

karpanaiyara kanamukkanutan vatanilar- 

kannut irunta kuruve 

karutariya circapaiyil anantanirttamitu 

karunakarakkatavule 

Oh qualityless ( nirkuna ), painless ( niramaya ), passionless 
(nirancana ), independent ( niralampa ), the embodiment of 
moksa which is objectless (nirvisaya) and devoid of form, the 
unattached ( niskala ), the immovable, the Silent One ( nirva - 
awtf), the non-dual One, the eternal, the Free, self-abiding 
(tarpara), the ever-fu 11-like space ( vyomaparipurana ), the 
one who is eternally blissful, the Lord of Wisdom ( ndnapaka - 
ratt), the embodiment of bliss ( sambu), the auspicious one 
(S7ra), one who does good (sankara), Oh Lord of all, when 
shall I think of you thus always. Oh three-eyed Teacher who 
is seated under the banyan tree, Thou dost make obvious to 
Thy expiated devotees who have obtained the wonderful 
(arputa) and incomprehensible (akocara) freedom, Thy essen¬ 
tial form apart from all fiction as perfect bliss, inseparable 
(non-dual), true, and svarupa experience Oh merciful Lord 
who does the blissful dance in the hall of pure consciousness 
which is beyond the reach of thought. (VI.I) 

The sublimity of God-experience is well depicted in the use of 
attuvita niccaya corupa caksatkara anuputi . The experience of 
Siva is the ‘seeing of own self’ (corupa) (Skt. svarupa)■ It is an 
intuitive perception (saksdtkdra) . This seeing of Self, which is 
intuitive non-dual experience, according to Tayumanavar, is 
A dv ait am. 

“Attuvitananta cittam ” (blissful tf<ivtfz7tf-consciousness), as 
found described in the hymn XVII :7, again is descriptive of the 
Advaita state of consciousness. In fact, the whole hymn presents 
the characteristic features of a person who has penetrated into 
the self and realized the self: 

ati mutiyum natuvum arra paravelimer kontal 
attuvitaananta cittamuntam namatu 
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kutimulutum pilaikkum oru kuraiyum illai etutta 
kolamellam nanrakun kuraivu niraiy arave 
vitiyum utayampola arul utayamperra 
vittakarotum kuti vilaiyatal akum 
pati mulutum vinmulutum tantalum ka]iya 
palarutan unmattar picacar kunamvarume 
If you rise into the supreme space (paramakasa ) which has 
neither beginning nor end nor middle, then you will have the 
consciousness of the bliss of Advaitam (oneness) (blissful 
tfrfvtf/7tf-consciousness). All our clan will survive. There will 
not be any unfulfilment. Whatever course of action you have 
taken will all be good and it will be possible to live and sport 
with the wise ones in whom the grace has risen like the sun¬ 
rise which has neither excess nor deficiency (perfect). These 
perfect ones will be in behaviour like children, the frenzied 
and the possessed who do not rejoice even when the world 
and heaven are given. (XVII.7) 

According to this hymn, the one who has unitive experience of 
the self is a perfect one. There is nothing more nor less in him. 
There is neither the lack of anything nor any sense of unfulfil- 
ment in him. The state of mind of detachment and contentment 
is described in such a way that any ordinary person can have a 
glimpse of the uniqueness of that perfect state. The advaitic - 
consciousness of a sage is compared to the mind of a child, a 
mad fellow and to one possessed. Children do not think of the 
fruit of their actions. For the mad ones both friend and foe are 
alike and they never care for anything. The possessed ones, 
though one administers thrashing and pain to their body, the 
effect is on the evil spirit that possesses them rather than on 
themselves, and they suffer no pain. 

The person who is in the state of happiness because of being 
one with the Supreme ( advaitanantam ), is beyond the limiting con¬ 
ditions of desiring for the fruits of work and is free from pain 
and pleasure. This disposition of the individual soul, according 
to Tayumanavar, is advaitanantam , which is the essence of 
Vedanta. 

The indwelling power in the self is a great unitive force. This 
unitive force is characterized by various attributes. In the section 
called Mantalattin (Of the World) the poet describes the Advaita 
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state as ‘bliss giving vastness’, ‘ocean of bliss’, ‘all-pervading 
and shining light’ and ‘unchanging bliss’: 
valv anaittum tanta inpa-makatalai 
nal amirtai maniyai ponnai 
talvarav ennulatt irunta tattuvattai 
attuvita caram tannai 
cuJperumper ojiyai ojiparanta para 
veliyai inpacukattai marat 
elulakum kalantinray nalaiyay 
enrumam iyarkaitannai 

It is the great ocean of bliss from which comes all through 
life; It is the nectar, gold and ruby. It is the tattva, the 
indwelling power, which uplifts me; It is the essence of 
Advaita (which is not two with soul or one alone); It is a 
great all-encompassing shining light; It is light-filled ethe¬ 
real vastness; It is bliss spread around in the seven worlds 
(elulakam kalantinray); And it is the same today, tomorrow 
and all days (unchanging). (XXVI:4) 

The very idea here which lends meaning to all the epithets is the 
'attuvita caram ’ the essence of Advaita • Advaita , here is a state of 
unitive experience where the God-soul relation is neither ‘one 
nor two’. 

The Vedantic end, which is advaitanupavum (Skt. advaitdnu - 
bhava) (unitive experience), though closest to oneself, is beyond 
the reach of the humans. In a very descriptive way the poet says 
that even the endless Vedas confess their inability to grasp the 
advaitdnubhava (unitive experience). The poet, however, does 
not leave the seeker of truth in utter hopelessness. It is his con¬ 
viction that God cares and protects and makes the God-reflect¬ 
ing souls like unto Himself. This making of souls like unto Him¬ 
self and the nature of that relation, are further explained in the 
following hymn: 

attuvita-anupavattai anantamarai 
innaminnam ariyem ennum 
nittiyattai niramayattai nirkkupattai 
tannarulal ninaivukkufle 
vaittuvaittu parppavarai tanaka 
ennalum valarttu kakkum 
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cittinai matuveliyait anmayamam 
ananta teyvam tannai 

That (( cit ) which is (the end of) Advaita experience about 
which the endless Vedas still reiterate ‘we do not know’. That 
eternal, defectless and qualityless God, by His grace protects 
and cares for those who always have ‘Him’ in their mind and 
constantly reflect upon Him. That pure space and blissful 
One makes them as Himself. (XXVI:7) 

Advaitam , here, is the highest state of experience. Even the Vedas 
could not totally proclaim it. They proclaim it as what cannot 
be proclaimed: “neti, neti ”—mot this, not this’. Religious sects 
which are involved in disputes, instead of impartially seeking the 
truth, cannot grasp the truth of Advaita. The one who unceasing¬ 
ly contemplates the Lord experiences that unitive state through 
the eyes of the mind and abides in Him by the grace of the 
benevolent God. This abiding in Him makes the jndni —the seer 
—penetrate into the mystery and thus experience the Self in the 
self. 

Advaitam is the inseparable and exalted non-dual and divine 
union beyond the transient pleasures and pangs of the world: 

cakamanaittum poyyenave tanunarntal tukka- 
cukamanaittum poyyanre corat ikaparattum 
vittupiriyata melana attuvita 
kattukkul avat enro kan 

When one realizes that all the world is a lie then all pain and 
pleasure are also a lie- Is it not so? Therefore without losing 
hope let us look forward to when it will be the day for realiz¬ 
ing that inseparable and exalted state of Advaita which is the 
same here as well as there (in this world and the other world). 

(XXVIII :6) 

This hymn raises a vital question. Can one reach that non-dual 
and divine state here in this world? According to Tayumanavar, 
the answer is in the affirmative. Advaita , as understood and 
explained above, could be reached here. It is possible that when 
the soul is released from the bondage of ignorance, the Divine 
grace liberates the soul from all binding forces and leads the 
soul to the exalted and inseparable bond of Advaita. 
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Vedanta, for Tayumanavar, is realization of Truth of the Veda 
(vedasya antah ). This understanding of Vedanta, in its founda¬ 
tional sense of the Upanisads —as the anubhava of the seers (rsis) 
—makes Tayumanavar focus his thinking on the experiential 
aspect of Vedanta. The experiential state of Vedanta has its cul¬ 
mination in the advaita anubhava (unity experience). Vedanta, 
thus, for Tayumanavar is Advaita. It does not mean that 
Tayumanavar did not understand the Vedanta as theological 
elaboration and systematization of the Upanisads by various 
Schools of thought, and he was not making use of Vedantic ideas 
of Sankara and others. However, as the later elaboration and 
systematization also purport to uncover the experiential content 
of Vedanta, Tayumanavar’s own explanation of Advaita may be 
seen to partake in their ideas like, for example, in the last men¬ 
tioned verse. In that verse there is a clear reference to the idea of 
mithya of the systematic Vedanta. The study of his hymns will 
help us conclude, with good reason, that his understanding of 
Vedanta is mainly in the primary sense of the word as represent¬ 
ing the anubhava of the Vedic seers. The understanding of 
Vedanta in this sense—as unitive experience—is helpful in trans¬ 
cending all religious differences and disengaging from the schis¬ 
matic fight on religious and doctrinal issues, taking Vedanta 
back to its more original and integral sense. 
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Chapter V 


TAYUMANAVAR AND SAIVA SIDDHANTA 

Saiva Siddhanta is a special philosophical school of Southern 
Saivism which continues as a living religio-philosophic system for 
the Tamil speaking people of Southern India, Sri Lanka, 
Singapore and Malaysia. The Scriptures of the School are the 
Vedas , the Agamas , the Tirumurai and the Fourteen Siddhanta 
Sastras. Its special way of analyzing the three eternal principles 
(tripadarthd),pati (God), pasu (soul) and pasct (bond); its expla¬ 
nation of unity in difference (bhedabheda) j 1 and its adoption of 
experience ( anubhava ) 2 as a criterion of truth mark the distinctive 
features of Saiva Siddhanta as a philosophy. It is a living religio- 
philosophic system because of its large following in India, Sri 
Lanka, South-East Asia and other countries 3 where Tamil 
speaking Hindus have immigrated; and because the questions it 
raises and the answers it suggests have great significance for 
philosophy and religion everywhere. Saiva Siddhanta is inclusive 
and universalistic in its nature, as we shall see later, and that 
inclusiveness and universalism arise from its basic understanding 
of love and personal God-experience. We will examine, in the 
following chapter, these dimensions of this philosophy and see 
how Tayumanavar integrated them in his poems. 

L The Vedic and the Agamic Foundation of Siddhanta 

It is the combined Vedic and the Agamic foundation 4 that gives 
Saiva tradition the credibility of orthodoxy and the sense of 
greatness which make it popular with the masses. The idea that 
the two bodies of scriptures are in harmony is, however, not 
acceptable to all. 

There are some Tamil scholars who see an irreconcilability 
between the Vedas and the Agamas. Those scholars would dis¬ 
avow any continuity between the Vedas and Saiva Siddhanta. They 
would argue that only the Fourteen Siddhantic £astras b are the 
source of Saiva Siddhanta. These same scholars are also highly 
critical of the traditional belief that the Sivajndnabodham of 
Meykantar is a translation or paraphrase of the Raurava Agama’s 
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jnanapada. Instead, they would maintain that the Tamil Siva- 
nanapotam is the original treatise and the twelve Sanskrit verses 
alleged to be found in the Raurava Agama is the Sanskrit trans¬ 
lation of the Tamil Sivananapotam. In brief, according to this 
School, Saiva Siddhanta is an exclusively Tamil School of thought 
and has nothing to do with the Sanskrit sastras , the Veda or the 
Upanisads . 6 

Even prior to the time of Meykantar there was a ritualist 
school of Saivism represented by, for example, Soma 3ambhu 
(11th century A.d.) and Aghora Siva (12th century a.d.) 7 who 
emphasize the kriyd (ritual) aspect of Saiva religion based on the 
kriyd sections of the Saivagamas. The ritualistic dimension of 
this Siddhanta is obviously not drawn from the Vedas, and the 
Tamil scholars who see the School as independent, emphasize 
that point. The dualistic emphasis in the Saiva Siddhanta 
thought derives its edge from the espousal and emphasis on kriya 
(ritual). The ritualist 3aivites do not accord any place to the 
concept of Advaitam , 8 nor do they accept jnana as the source or 
the sole means to mukti. Instead, they emphasize diksa (divine 
initiation), 9 which is kriyd, as the means of mukti. This dualistic 
group, whenever it interprets the jndnanmukti (Realization by 
means of knowledge) mentioned in the Saiva Agamas , interpret 
jnana as diksa. The followers of the ritualistic tradition of Saiva 
religion did not go along with a synthetic presentation of Saiva 
Siddhanta seeking to harmonize it with the teachings of the 
Veda. The ritualistic tradition was, however, not a homogeneous 
one and was made up of a number of groups each following a 
particular Agama. Each Agama gives its own list of padarthas 
(categories) and diksas. As a result there had been no effort 
among the ritualists to find a common framework before the 
coming of Meykantar. 

The Sanskritic Saiva tradition that preceded the time of 
Meykantar leaned towards a dualistic and pluralistic interpreta¬ 
tion of Reality. There are ‘Eight Manuals’ ( Astaprakarana ) 
written and exegeted by the thinkers of the Ritualist tradition, 
and each supports the dualistic interpretation of the Saiva - 
gamas. 10 With regard to the Scripture, they accept the Agamas 
as the sole authority. While some of the more radical of them 
specifically rejected the Veda , particularly Vedanta, the generality 
of writers did not expressly disavow the Vedic source, but held 
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that it based itself only on the Agamas. It is to be noted that 
only some modern interpreters of that tradition insist on a 
rejection of the Vedas. The tradition proper in its classical form, 
both before and after Meykantar, does not reject the Vedas , but 
only holds that the system does not derive directly from the 
Vedas. The pre-Meykantar Saiva Siddhanta tradition was not a 
single or consistent system. 

Meykantar formulated the Siddhantam as the truest meaning 
of Vedanta. The Meykantar tradition looks upon the Saiva 
Agamas as the vyakhyana (interpretation) of the Vedas. In this 
synthesis of Vedic and Agamic tradition put forward from a new 
perspective, Advaitam became the hallmark of Saivism. With 
Meykantar Saiva Siddhanta tradition became suddha advaita 
saiva siddhantam . This description of Saiva Siddhanta as the 
pure Advaita ( suddha advaita) will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 

Although a small percentage of Siddhanta theologians still 
maintain the irreconcilability of the Vedas and the Agamas , the 
generality of interpreters of the tradition agree that there is a 
connection between the Vedas and the Agamas. There are passa¬ 
ges in the Agamas themselves which have been cited to show 
their general agreement with Vedic teaching. Suprabhedagama 
says, “Siddhanta consists of the essence of the veda” ( siddhanta 
veda sdratvdt). The Makutdgama states “the essence of the Veda 
is this tantram (. Agama )” (veda sdram idam sastram). The same 
Agama in another place says: veddntartham idam jhanam 
siddhantamparamam subham: “This Siddhanta knowledge which 
is the significance of Vedanta is supremely felicitous.” 11 

The earliest Tamil author of Saiva Siddhanta who clearly 
anticipates Meykantar in this regard is Tirumular. His work 
Tirumantiram is a monument of the Agamic learning coupled 
with deep insights born of personal experience. In the Tiruman¬ 
tiram Tirumular brings out the relation between the Agamas and 
the Vedas as follows: 

vetamo takama meyya miraivanu 
I5tun cirappum potuvumen rufiana 
nata nuraiyavai nati lirantantam 
petama tenpar periyork kapetame 
The Vedas and the Agamas are true, both being the revela- 
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tions of the Lord; consider them as expounding the general 
and the special doctrines. They are the work of the Lord, but 
it is suggested that the two differ in their conclusions; on 
careful scrutiny, the great ones take them to be non-different. 

TM 2397 

Srikantha (12th century) in his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras comments: vayam tu vedasivagamayor bhedam na pasyama 
iti: “But we do not see any difference between the Vedas and the 
Agamas dealing with Siva.” He, however, states the difference as 
one of academic relevance: the Veda is available to the first three 
castes, which have the privilege of Vedic initiation. The Agama , 
on the other hand, is special, alike for all the four castes. 

(Srikanthabhasya, II.2.38) 
Arujnanti Sivacarya (13th century), the great disciple of Mey- 
kanta, in his SS (VIII: 2: 14-15) speaks about the importance of 
the Vedas and the Agamas and the relation between them. He 
calls both alike mutal nul (Primary books). These books, accord¬ 
ing to the author, are eternal in the sense that they are revealed 
by the eternal God. The Vedas are said to be “general, and given 
out for all”; the Agamas are “special and revealed for the benefits 
of the blessed, and they contain the essential truths of the Vedas 
and Vedanta! ” 12 

This vision of the unity of the Vedas and the Agamas found in 
the Meykanta corpus points back to the Tamil Saiva hymns 
which are the main inspiration for the tradition. The hymns of 
the Tevdram sung by Sambandhar (3.57.10 and 3.79.6), Sundarar 
(7.84.8 and 7.96.6) and the hymns of Manikkavacakar ( Tiruvd - 
cakam 1.4 and 2.10), all acclaim that Siva is disclosed in the 
scripture of the Vedas and the Agamas alike. 

The relationship between the Vedas , the Agamas , the Tirumurai 
under which come the above-mentioned Tevdram and the 
Tiruvdcakam of Manikkavacakar, and the Meykanta Sdstras —is 
depicted in popular images by the following verse: 

vetam pacu atanpal meyyakamam nalvar 
otum tamil atani nuhuruney-potamiku 
neyyinuru cuvaiya nil venney Meykantan 
ceyta tamil nulin tiram 

The Veda is the cow; the Agama is its milk, the Tamil 
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(Tevaram and the Tiruvacakam) of the four Saints is the ghee 
churned from it; the excellence of the well instructive Tamil 
(SB) of Meikanta Deva of Thiruvennaimallur is like the 
sweetness of such ghee. 13 

The great Vedic and Agamic scholar V.V. Ramanna Sastri’s 
observation on the relation between the Vedas and the Agamas 
is illuminating here: 

the Upanisads teach the highest paroksa truths from the 
intellectual plane. The Agamas have a practical end in view 
and they begin where the Upanisads leave. In other words, 
the Agamas teach men how to make the paroksa truths actual 
facts of aparoksamibhava, while they are still embodied. 14 

Although this is stated in somewhat tendentious terms, it is not 
without significance. It reflects the perception by the tradition of 
the continuous and complementary nature of the two sets of 
revelations. The Vedas emphasize the aspect of quest, while the 
Agamas embody the quest as well as the realization. 

2. Saiva Siddhanta as Saivagamas 

The term Saiva Siddhanta may be understood in different 
senses. In its original sense Saiva Siddhanta is the proper 
name for the body of the revealed scripture, which forms the 
original source of the knowledge of the all-transcending Word 
(para vak ), which is God’s unspoken Thought. Saiva Siddhanta, 
understood in this sense, means the Saivagamas emanating from 
Siva. The Saivagamas themselves apply the term Saiva Siddhanta 
to the Twenty-Eight Agamas}* The Kamikagama in its Tantra- 
vat dr a patala (section) uses Saiva Siddhanta to refer to the 
Twenty-eight Agamas.™ The Trika 17 tradition refers to the corpus 
of the Twenty-Eight Saivagamas as Saiva Siddhanta. 18 Even 
Abhinava Gupta, an outsider to the tradition, seems to refer to 
Saiva Siddhanta as the Agamas when he wrote “siddhanta karma - 
bahulam malamayadirupitam ". 19 

Besides, perceiving Saiva Siddhanta in its primordial sense as 
referring to a body of Sacred Scripture (the Agamas) originating 
from Siva Himself, there is a derivative meaning of the term. 20 
Saiva Siddhanta, in the second sense, is conceived as an exegesis 
and systematization of the scriptural teachings. As exegesis, 
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Saiva Siddhanta claims to be an authentic representation of the 
Vedic and Agamic revelation. This exegesis is intended to help 
grasp the original intention of the Sacred Scriptures. In this 
sense the Agamas are the expansion of and the only legitimate 
complement to the Veda. The Agamic teachings are exegetically 
interpreted as re-discovering, the eternal message within the 
Vedas , and are established as the accomplished and final truth 
(Saiva Siddhanta) relating to the Ultimate Reality perceived as 
Siva. 21 Saiva Siddhanta system, thus, according to the second 
sense of the term outlined above, is an exegetical interpretation 
of the intuitions embodied in the scriptural revelations. The 
experiential dimension embodied in the Sacred Scripture is 
further sought to be uncovered and systematized in the light of 
the perception and experience of the saint-founders of the 
tradition. Saiva Siddhanta, as we understand it today, is the 
harmonization and systematization of the Saivite doctrines 
found in the Vedas , the Agamas and the Tirumurai through 
intuitive reasoning and extensive learning and research by men 
of genius like Meykantar (13th century), Arulnandi (13th cen¬ 
tury) and Umapati (14th century). Saiva Siddhanta, as we 

understand it today, will be studied as two phases of thought_ 

development, namely, the Agamic Saiva Siddhanta and the 
Suddhadvaita of the Meykanta tradition. 

The Agamic Saiva Siddhanta tradition claims divine origin 
because its basis is the revelation of God through the Twenty- 
eight Agamas. 22 The Agamas , which bear the same divine and 
authoritative status ascribed to the Vedas , are said to be written 
in Sanskrit, Prakrit and some local dialects. 23 Special efforts are 
being made to make them available in Nagari script through the 
efforts of the French Institute of Indology in Pondicherry, India. 

Tirumular in his Tirumantiram , as observed earlier, refers to 
the Agamas. According to Tirumular the Agamas have come 
from the Supreme Siva ( Tirumantiram , verses 67-72) and they 
are numerous ( Tirumantiram , 74). In verse 67, however, he 
restricts the number of Agamas to twenty-eight and in verse 73 
he further reduces the number to nine giving their names as 
Kdranam , Kamikam , Viram , Cintyam, Vatulam , Viydmalam , 
Kdlottaram , Cupiram and Makutam . The Tevaram hymnists, who 
lived between the 7th and 9th centuries a.d. refer to and praise 
the Agamas in their hymns (Sambandhar, 3.57.10 and 3.79.6; 
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Sundarar, 7.84.8 and 7.96.6; Manikkavacagar, Tiruvacakam , 
1.4 and 2.10). These references at least establish that, the age of 
the Agamas is before the 6th century a.d. Referring to the time 
of the Agamas S. Dasgupta says, “The date of the Agamas can¬ 
not be definitely fixed. It may be suggested that the earliest of 
them were written some time in the second or third century a.d.; 
and these must have been continued till the thirteenth or four¬ 
teenth century”. 24 

In the broadest sense, Agama simply means ‘that which has 
come’. This may be understood in two senses. First, that which 
has been handed down from Siva to the Sages. In the second 
sense it can mean the traditional transmitting of knowledge 
from teacher to pupil. A somewhat fanciful meaning is derived 
by splitting the word Agama into its component letters, namely, 
“a”—“ga”—“ma” which denote path pasu and pasa , respective¬ 
ly, the three entities and their relationship which the Agamas 
deal with. The following Sanskrit verse shows the significance of 
the Agamas for the formation of a religious tradition: 

Agatam Siva-vaktrebhyah gat am ca girija-mukhe 
Mat am ca Siva-bhaktanam agamam ceti kathyate : 

The agamas originated from the faces of !§iva, fell in the ears 
of Girija ( Pardsakti ) and spread in the world as the mata 
(religion) of the Siva bhaktas. 

A different, but similar way of understanding the term Agama is 
splitting it into “acknowledge; “ga”liberation; “ma”=re- 
moval of bonds. This splitting is meaningful because “the study 
of the agama and a faithful adherence to its codes liberates the 
soul from bondage or worldly fetters, causes realization of the 
Supreme, and ultimately confers Eternal Bliss.” 25 

The Agamas deal with a wide range of topics like rituals, 
construction of temples and temple architecture, rules for priests 
and devotees, philosophy etc. The contents of the Agamas are 
brought under four main sections ( padas ), namely, jnana pada 
(dealing with knowledge, philosophy), yoga pada (dealing with 
yogic practices), kriyd pada (dealing with rituals) and carya pada 
(dealing with personal conduct and discipline). 

The jnana pada deals with the fundamental philosophical ideas. 
This part of the Agamas discusses pati (Lord), pasu (soul), pdsa 
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(the fetters) that bind the soul, namely, anava mala , karma mala , 
maya mala\ the relation between the above three entities; the 
thirty-six tattvas (categories); the final goal etc. This section, 
provides the theoretical basis for the other sections ( padas ). 26 

The Yoga pada is the scantiest part in the agamas. This section, 
which is sometimes interwoven with the Kriya and Carya sec¬ 
tions, describes the structure of the human body and provides 
means for disciplining the mind for meditation on Siva which 
finally helps the soul in attaining samadhi (intense concentration). 
(. Rauravagama , Jnanapdda, chapter I, section 7.5; Suprabhed - 
agama yogapada , 3.53.) 

The Kriyapada (section on rites) is the largest section in all the 
available agamas. It lays down an elaborate code of conduct, 
instructions on the installation and consecration of deities, temple 
construction and temple architecture, daily rites, fire rites 
( agnikarya ), Siva puja, daily worship, daily and annual festivals 
etc. and helps the soul in understanding and realizing the purpose 
of life behind those elaborate rites and rituals. 

The Caryapdda , the code of personal conduct and discipline, is 
a basic preparation intended to purify the body, mind and spirit 
of a person who has to advance in his spiritual life and attain 
oneness with Siva. It deals with the prescribed duties and cere¬ 
monials of the worshippers, with purificatory ceremonies, and 
with other rites. 

This four-fold division is not in fact found in all the agamas 
and a particular agama may omit certain sections. For example, 
of the agamas available in print today only three, namely , the 
Suprabheda , the Mfgendra , and the Kir ana have all the four padas 
(sections). While the Rauravagama contains the jnana and kriya 
sections, the Kamika, the Karana and the Ajita contain only the 
kriya section. A second important point to bear in mind is that a 
section {pada) should not be seen as independent or mutually 
exclusive. All the sections in an ascending order (from carya to 
jnana) lead the soul to the final goal—liberation {mukti). This is 
the sense of the following Mrgendragama verse found in jnana - 
pada 2.8: 

iti vastu-trayasyaasya prak-pada-krtanrsarrithiteh carya- 
yoga-kriya-padairviniyogo’bhidasyate. 

These three categories are treated of in the first pada (the 
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jndnapadd) and it will be taught below that these must also be 
taken over into the carya , kriya, and yoga pddas also. 27 

The inter-relatedness of these four sections is stated by Helene 
Brunner 28 as follows: 

Le succes implique a la fois la connaissance theorique du 
but et des moyens, qui releve du jndnapada et du yogapada, 
et la connaissance pratique du chemin, qui releve du kriya - 
pada et du carydpada. C’est pourquoi l’on ne peut isoler les 
unes des autres les quatre sections des agama; et c’est pour¬ 
quoi il serait vain, comrae on peut en etre tente d’abord. .. 
The success implies at the same time the theoretical knowledge 
of the goal and of the means, which belongs to the jnana 
section and to the yoga section, and the practical knowledge 
of the path, which belongs to the kriya and carya sections. 
This is why one cannot isolate the four sections ( pddas ) of 
the Agamas, the one from the other; and that is why it would 
be in vain to be tempted to look firstly for the mysticism of 
the Agamas by referring solely to the first two sections and 
considering them most important. 


The Agamas , understood as Saiva Siddhanta, lay down three 
eternal entities, viz., pati (Lord), pasu (Soul) and pa§a (bond) as 
fundamental entities of the agamic &aivite philosophical system. 
The M/gendragama, jnanapada, chapter 2 verse 1 gives the 
picture of Siva, the God, and the summary of the whole system: 

!§iva is beginningless, free from defects, the all knower. He 
removes from the infinitesimal soul- the web of bonds that 
obscure its nature. 29 

While this verse presents Siva as eternal, pure and all-knowing, 
it speaks also about the existence of an infinity of souls and their 
fettered nature, like the spider bound by the web, and about the 
release of the soul by God. The Ajitdgama, Kriyapdda Section 
One, conceives of God as Brahman and says: 

Brahman has two forms (st. 25), the higher (para Brahman), 
which is beyond word and thought and is the Highest Siva, 
and the definable Brahman which can be the object of medi¬ 
tation and is Sadasiva, materialized as the syllable Opt .. . 30 
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The Ajitagama , in Section Two of the Kriyapada , described pati 
as: 


Siva, Sarvottara (‘Superior to AH’), Sthanu (Immovable One), 
Paramatma (Highest Soul), Mahesvara (Great Lord), of the 
form of existence, consciousness, and bliss, without the dis¬ 
tinction of being and not-being, omnipresent, called by the 
name Brahman, higher than the gross and the subtle, the mani¬ 
fested and the unmanifested and both (manifested and unmani¬ 
fested), the external and the internal and both external and 
internal, the uninterrupted and the interrupted and the un- 
interrupted-and-interrupted, male and female and neither man 
nor woman. . . light and darkness, the near and the far. . . the 
four Vedas proclaim Him and so do all other scriptures. . . 31 

The souls and the world cannot have their existence without God 
(Siva) who is both transcendent and immanent. The creation of 
the world is effected through His Divine creative energy ( sakti ), 
which is the instrumental cause, and maya , the primordial 
matter out of which develops the material world under God’s 
sakti, which is the material cause. 

The question of creation brings in the other two entities, pasa 
and pasu. God’s creation is not for Himself, nor is it purposeless, 
it is for the “enslaved” souls. Souls are all-pervasive and they 
possess eternal power by the Supreme power of God. They have 
the potential for intuitive knowledge and spontaneous action 
{caitanyam drk-kriyd-rupam). 32 This power of the soul, however, 
is veiled by malas (impurities). The Mrgendragama, while des¬ 
cribing the nature of the souls, says: 

navyapako naksaniko naiko napi jadatmakah 
nakartabhinnacid yogi pasante sivamapnuteh 
The Atma is not avyapi (not-omnipresent, limited), not- 
momentary, not a non-doer, and is ever united to intelligence, 
for it is heard that after the pasa is removed, he attains to the 
state of Siva. 33 

1 he pasa (bond) which this verse speaks of obscures the souls. 
This obscuration is for all the beings and it is beginningless, 
dense, great and possessed of numerous powers which reside in 
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every soul and are cast off when their time comes. This casting 
off takes place when the grace of Siva descends on the soul 
{Mrgendragama, jnanapdda, 7.8). The pasa that enslaves the 
potentially all-knowing soul is described as: atma malavrta sarva - 
jnatve kincit-jnata yatah: The soul is enveloped by impurity 
(malam) and so is limited in knowledge (although, potentially 
it is all-knowing). The mala which has always veiled the souls is 
anava mala, the soul is born with it. The anava mala which binds 
and restricts the all-knowing and all-pervasive nature of thee 
soul is eternal with the soul and can be detached only when the 
time comes (when it is ripened) by the saving energy of God 
{anugrahasakti ). The other two pasas (fetters) are karma and 
mayd. The association of the souls with the body, time and place 
involves them in actions or deeds. Karma is produced by the 
activities of the body {kayct), speech (vak) and mind {manas) 
{Mrgendragama, jnanapada, 8.4). Action {karma) is performed 
by people desiring the fruits of their actions. Karma thus 
possesses the nature of accumulating merit or demerit and this is 
eternal. Karma is a pasa when there is longing for fruits of the 
action and thereby desire for further action, and consequently the 
soul is world-bound and its real nature is obscured. 

The Mrgendragama describes the nature of mdyamala as: 

tadekamasivam bijam jagatascitrasaktimat 
sahakaryadhikaranta-sarprodhi vyapyanasvaram 
It is single, unpropitious {asiva), the seed of the universe, and 
possessed of manifold Saktis . It obstructs the soul till the 
authority of its helper {karma) should cease and is universal 
and imperishable. 34 

Mayd, as the material cause, produces the world and the bodies 
and so bondage comes out of the products of mayd . In this sense 
mayd is the original cause of bondage. It is a pasa as long as its 
products are objects of enjoyment for the soul, obstructing the 
true goal of the soul. As a pasa it restricts pasu (soul) and 
obstructs the full expression of the real nature of atma (soul). 

The souls which are bound by the above fetters live in the 
world so that the malas get ripened. The created world in this 
sense is a milieu wherein the souls may be prepared for detach¬ 
ment from the matter which fastens itself to them. They realize 
the true Self, which is liberation {moksa). 
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In an effort to achieve this ideal state, as described in the 
jnanapada of the agamas , the other practical sections yoga, kriya, 
and carya come into play. The observance and following of 
prescribed rituals as laid down by the carya and kriya sections, 
and the training of the mind for undisturbed meditation of Siva 
through yoga make the soul ascend to the higher state of human 
consciousness. The soul’s ultimate release from the pasas , and 
the consequent attaining of the state of union with Siva is then 
realized through the descent of God’s power (saktinipata) and by 
means of advanced divine initiation (diksa). This is spelled out 
in the jnanapada of Rauravagama as follows: 

Just as darkness quickly disappears when it encounters 
sunrise, thus, after obtaining initiation, one is freed from 
merit and demerit ( dharmadharma ). Just as the sun illumi¬ 
nates these worlds with its rays, thus God shines (becomes 
manifest) with his powers ( sakti ) in the mantra sacrifice. Just 
as small sparks dart out of the fire, thus the powers come 
forth from Siva. When (ritually) urged (used) they reach the 
bodies of those who aspire to success (sadhaka), just as the 
sun with its rays removes the impurity which is on the earth. 
Thus the Lord receives those who have been initiated by the 
combined use of his saktis. Like water thrown into water or 
milk poured into milk, thus the one who knows the mantras 
obtains oneness merely by initiation. Just as a mass of cotton 
thrown into a blazing fire is burnt and completely destroyed 
never to become cotton again, thus. . .the initiated will not be 
reborn evermore. 35 

The agamic Saiva Siddhanta is a philosophical system with a 
piactical interest in ritual. The philosophy is mainly found in the 
jnanapada of the Agamas which deals with the three eternal 
entities pati, pasu and pasa\ and with related issues such as the 
doctrine of causation, the thirty-six tattvas (principles) etc. Their 
discussions present the purpose of life as the shedding off of the 
binding impurities and as the attaining of Oneness with Siva. 
The main interest of the agamas , it may be noted however, is not 
a systematization of philosophical thought. “For their authors 
the attainment of the highest goal is much more essential than 
metaphysical speculation.” 36 It is in setting forth the concrete 
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steps for the attainment of the highest ideal of union between 
God and the soul {pati and pasu) that we find the theological 
harmony of the agamas. In other words, the philosophy of the 
jndnapdda is directly linked to a practical concern. The yoga 
practice, the religious practices anchored to rites and rituals 
elaborately explained in the kriya and carya sections, the detailed 
descriptions on the construction of temples and other places of 
worship, minute details on the consecration and installation of 
deities, all of these topics converge on the question of how to 
achieve the realization of the unity between the soul and Siva, the 
Supreme God. This is the theological harmony linking the 
various sections ( padas ) of the agamas which, as we shall see, 
impressed Tayumanavar and served as a formative factor in the 
development of his own samar asa-w ision. The carya, kriya and 
yoga are oriented towards fixing the right disposition in the soul 
and then leading the pasu (soul) to the likeness of pati (God) 
which is the purpose of life envisaged in the philosophical section 
(,jndnapdda ) of the Agamas. 

3. Saiva Siddhanta as Suddhddvaita 

The second phase of the development of &aiva Siddhanta 
thought is led by Meykantar and his followers mentioned above. 
This school also recognizes sruti (scripture) as the direct revel¬ 
ation from God (Siva) and holds the view that scriptures are 
devoid of imperfection and are called mutal nul (primary book). 
Such are both the Vedas and the Agamas (SS . VIII. 14). The 
exact relation in which all other sacred literature stands to these 
‘primary books’ is clearly explained by Arulnanti in his Supakkam 
part of the SS (VIII. 14). Of secondary importance are the 
smrtis: the Pur anas, the Idhasa, the Sastras relating to various 
arts and sciences (the Sixty-four kalas) etc. They constitute the 
vali nul (Secondary Guide-Books). These “books” are a guide 
to the mutal mil in the form of explanations, always in accord 
with the mutal nul yet varying in actual content. The sdrbu nul 
are aid-books and while they differ in many ways they essenti¬ 
ally agree with both the mutal nul and vali nul. 37 Of these three 
kinds of books, the mutal nul (the Vedas and the Agamas) are 
incomparable because they were revealed by the perfect eternal 
God, and Saiva Siddhanta has its foundation in these sacred 
revelations from God. 
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The fundamental doctrine of Meykantar’s sncldliadvaita as 
presented in the opening section (the first three sutras) of SB is 
the same as that of the Agamic Saiva Siddhanta, namely, the 
truth of tripadartha “the triple categories”, pati (God), pasu 
(soul) and pasa (bond). These three constitute the phenomena of 
life and existence. However, the new element that is introduced 
here is the Advaita relation between them. What these three 
categories mean in the literature of the Meykantar tradition may 
be briefly discussed here. 

The SB establishes the existence of God by way of pointing at 
the ‘Agent’. God is the First Cause (nimitta kdrana) behind the 
world of the forms of ‘he’ ( avan ), ‘she’ (aval) and ‘it’ (atu) which 
undergo creation ( urpatti ), conservation (titi) and dissolution 
(ndcam) (SB 1.1). The Siddhantic theory of creation is satkdr - 
yavada , according to which the world which is an effect of the 
cause is already contained in the cause. The causal process is a 
case of coming-to-be of what already exists in a latent form. 

Siva is the Primal Cause of the world (SB 1.1) and His cosmic 
functions are the operations of His Sakti, the power of God. 
God in Himself is the efficient cause, maya and karma being the 
material and instrumental causes respectively (SB I.2b and II.2). 
Although, God is the efficient cause of the world-process, He 
remains changeless (SB 1.2c) in his nature. The nature of God 
is summed up as One, Absolute, Eternal, Pure, Supreme, Quality¬ 
less, Infinite Wisdom, Blissful etc. (Sivappirakasam, XIII). 

The ‘motive’ for God’s creation, as SS states, is love and it is 
not for His own good but for the benefit of all forms of life (SS 
1-47). The creation of the world is to facilitate the process of 
“maturing” the impurities (malas) that defile the soul beginning- 
lessly. By existing and working in the world the soul’s defilements 
become ripened and ready for removal. Life in the world is a 
pre-requisite for the dawn of saving knowledge (jnana). 

The cosmic functions of God can also be seen as the tatastha - 
laksana (‘definition per accidens ’) of the Supreme. They consti¬ 
tute the ‘general knowledge’ of God. He is the Cause (karana) 
of the origin, sustenance and cessation of the world. The world 
process defines the ‘that’ of the Supreme. 38 SS sets out the 
tatastha-laksana of Sivam as follows.: 
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Ulakela maki, veray utanumay oliyayonki 
alakila vuyirkal, kanmattu anaiyin amarntu cellat, 
talaivanay, ivarrin tanmai tanakkeytalinrit tane 
nilavuci ramalanaki, ninranan nmkatenkum 
The Supreme Being who guides innumerable souls according 
to His Will and each one’s karma is One with the universe, 
and is different and is one-and-different; He is the Transcen¬ 
dent Light; He is the First Cause unaffected by the limited¬ 
ness of His creatures; He is Self-luminous and pure (devoid 
of malas) and pervades everything. He remains different from 
nothing. (< Siddhiyar , Supakkam , II. 1) 

This tatastha-laksana , as it is clear from the above verse, is the 
existential and phenomenal description of God which enables 
one to penetrate into the deeper and essential nature of God. 
This is possible through meditation, and the resulting intuitive 
experience (anubhava) constitutes the svarupa-laksana (“definition 
per proprium ”) of God. This description takes on a negative 
form. SS states it as follows: 

civanaru vuruvumallan cittinotacittumallan 
pavamutar rolilkalonrum pannituvanu mallan tavamutal 
yokapokam tarippava nallanrane yivaipera 
viyaintumonru miyaintita viyalpinane 
Siva is neither a rupi nor an arupi; neither cit nor acit. He 
does not create nor sustain nor perform other functions. He 
is neither a yogi nor a bhogi. Although present in all things 
and pervading all things inseparably, the Supreme is of a 
nature different from all these.. (SS, I.70) 39 

With regard to the question, as to whether, or not God has 
form, SS replies using the . language of paradox. He has form 
( uruvam ), no form ( aruvctm ) and He is of formless form ( uruvaru - 
yam) (SS. 1.38 and 70). The SS verses 1.46, 47 and 54 also speak 
of God assuming forms. The question here is why God takes 
forms which imply limitations of time and space. These forms, 
according to the above verses are not material but spiritual 
forms, symbolic of His love and grace. In SS 1.54 it is said that 
unless the Supreme assumes various forms the humans cannot 
have the manifestations of His five Divine operations (pancakr - 
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tyas) namely srsti (creation), sthiti (preservation), samhdra 
(destruction), tirobhava (concealment), and anugraha (grace). All 
these functions pre-suppose God assuming the form of a person 
who acts in relation to the creature (pasu). Devoid of the Divine 
manifestation in concrete forms there are neither divine grace 
nor sacred revelation. The SS 1.46 shows the necessity of the 
Supreme assuming forms, and the next verse (1.47) says His form 
is gracious Love and His attributes and knowledge are again 
grace or love. Thus everything is seen through the single frame of 
love. In 1.11.37 the Siddhiyar says the pancakrtyas of the Divine 
are acts of His grace. The terms ‘grace’ (arul) and ‘love’ (< anpu ) 
are interchangeably used. This is consistent with their usage in 
Tamil religious literature. 40 

Thepati of Saiva Siddhanta is the same as is described in the 
Upanisadic language as “ sivam advaitam caturtham ” (Mantfukya 
Up ., VII). As Sivam, God is Bliss itself. By this is meant that He 
is infinitely blissful and bestows bliss on all. By using the des¬ 
cription as Advaitam , His relation with the soul as “inseparable’ 
is indicated. This description is indicative of the unique relation¬ 
ship in which pati stands to pasu . The Siddhantic understanding 
of pati , pasu and pasa is beautifully summarized in the following 
words of Umapati: 

palakalaiyakama vetami yavaiynun karuttup 
patipacupacan terittal patiparame yatuta 
nilavumaru vuruvinrik kunankurika linri 
ninmalama yekamay nittamaki 
yalakiluyirk kunarvaki yacalamaki 
yakantitama yananta vuruvayanric 
celavaritayc celkatiyayc ciritakip peritayt 
tikalvatutar civamenpar telintulore 
The leading object of many kalai-jnanam , scientific treatises, 
twenty-eight divine Akamam, the four Vetham and various 
other sastiram , is to explain the three eternal entities, pati , 
pasu, pasam. Pati is param (.Brahmah ), Deity. The same is also 
called Tat-Sivam. This deity, the enlightened teacher, is 
neither purely spiritual, nor embodied; is not possessed of 
any physical organs; has neither qualities nor names; is ever 
free from malam; is one; and eternal; is the source (or power) 
of understanding to innumerable souls; is fixed in position; 
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illimitable in its nature (or immense); exists in the form of 
jfidnam; is the form of happiness; is difficult of access to 
unstable worshippers, but is easily approached by those who 
worship in the orderly course; and shines as the least of the 
little, and the greatest of the great. (. Sivappirakasam , 14) 41 

Petti , understood as caturtham (the fourth) 42 is the Being which 
surpasses the sweep of human consciousness and is realized 
through integration (yoga) as pure Consciousness itself. 

Pdsa , the bond which accounts for the enslavement of the soul, 
and from which it stands in need of liberation by Divine grace, is 
of three kinds, namely anava, karma and maya (SB I; II.2c; 
IV.2). The latter two, namely, karma and maya are not only 
material means for providing locations and bodies and experi¬ 
ences of pleasure and pain needed by the souls, but, they also 
concurrently accomplish the process of maturing the soul. 

Anava is the primary mala which remains with the soul through 
eternity (SB I). Since, it is connected with, anu (soul) all through 
eternity it is called anava. The other malas are adventitious, and 
are conjoined to the anava mala secondarily. Thus, anava mala is 
called sahaja (natural) and the other two are called agantuka 
(those joined later) malas. Anava mala is not merely the absence 
of knowledge. As a positive principle of darkness, though it is 
jada (unconscious), it serves to hide the soul’s inherent powers of 
knowing, feeling and willing. As irul malam (impurity of dark¬ 
ness) 43 it deludes the soul, blinds the vision and hides itself and 
everything else from the soul. The power of anava mala is 
weakened when the soul is led to higher stages of spiritual life 
and anava mala ceases to affect the soul when the soul attains 
mukti (SB X), its screening powers having been neutralized by 
the influx of divine light. 

Karma mala is the bond that underlies the soul’s deeds, both 
accounting for their genesis and providing their consequences 
(SB I.2a). It is a generic name for the fruit of deeds. SS says 
karma is the act of the soul in its embodied state (II. 10). The 
acts may be either good or bad and, consequently, there aie 
good karmas and bad karmas (SS 11.13). It is the cause for the 
variety in the bodies taken by the souls and in their bodily 
experiences. It induces the soul to act through body, mind and 
speech and thus accumulate the merits and demerits of the 
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deeds. It is the cause of the soul’s experience of pain and plea¬ 
sure, and it takes the soul into the transmigratory tract (cycles of 
births and deaths) {Sivappirakasam, 29). 

Karma mala is subdivided into three branches. This division is 
made according to the fructification of the deeds of the soul. 
Agami refers to the good and bad deeds one performs during a 
given particular birth. The fruit of those karmas is to be experi¬ 
enced in future births. Sancita is the accumulated karma of former 
births. It is the karma carried forward from the time when a 
deed is done to the time when the fruit of that deed is experienc¬ 
ed. Prarabdha is the functioning of the accumulated karma of 
former births in the present birth. Thus it is formed out of san¬ 
cita and is the direct cause of the body in the present life and its 
actions and pleasures. In a way, we see here a cyclical process of 
karma. The pain or pleasure one experiences as the result of past 
deeds ( prarabdha ) becomes the source of fresh acts {agami). The 
fruits of such acts are stored in sancita from which in turn 
emerges prarabdha. The ever-recurrent order of karma is explain¬ 
ed in SS 11:12 : 

melaikku vittumaki vijaintavai yurtavumaki 
nalattu varumapola nanceyum vinaikalella 
melattan palamac ceyyu mitamaki tankat kella 
mulattataki yenrum vantitu muraimai yote 
As the fruit of husbandry yields us food for present enjoyment 
and seed for tomorrow, so also, our acts account for our 
present enjoyment and form seed, the fruit of which will be 
enjoyed in a future birth. This is the eternal order of karma * 4 

The effect of each action and reaction is continuous and in this 
sense it seems an everlasting cyclic process. Karmic principle, 
however, becomes inoperative when the soul attains oneness with 
Siva {SB X.2a). Karma mala now ceases to affect the soul 
because the acts of the liberated soul are “the acts of God 
Himself” {SB. X.2a and b). Liberation according to Meykafltar, 
it may be recalled, consists of the realization of non-duality. 

Another bond {pata) which binds the soul is mdyd mala. This 
non-mtelhgent, primordial material principle is eternal and is 
responsible for cosmic evolution, serving as its material cause. 
As the cosmic substrate, mdyd is the material cause of the 
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universe and the universe exists for the purpose of making 
possible the eventual redemption of the soul from all bonds. 
Maya, as the material cause, cannot by itself operate giving rise 
to the universe. It performs its function but with the aid of an 
intelligent, efficient cause. It is this mala that provides souls with 
location, instruments and objects of experience (SS 11.52). The 
forms which arise when maya is acted upon by an efficient cause 
are tanu (bodies), karana (organs), bhuvana (world) and bhoga 
(objects of experience). 

Anava, karma and maya, which are thus delusion-causing in 
different ways, veil the true nature of the soul, produce the illu¬ 
sion of enjoyments and put the souls in bondage. They are inter¬ 
related with one another. Their functions may be compared to 
the sprout (karma), bran (maya) and chaff (anava) in the paddy. 45 
Thus we see how the malas keep the soul fettered in their physi¬ 
cal, moral and spiritual existence. Just as the chaff in the paddy 
induces the growth of the sprout therein, the anava mala induces 
the soul’s capacity for experience (efficient cause). We notice that 
the bran helps the growth of the sprout out of the paddy. Maya 
mala acts as the accessory (instrumental cause) inducing the soul 
to experience pleasure and pain with its body (tana), organs 
(karana), world (bhuvana) and objects of enjoyment (bhoga). 
Just as the sprout stems from the paddy, the karmamala creates 
and constitutes pleasure, pain and suffering and so it is the 
material cause. 

The three malas exist and function in subjection to the power 
of God. Maya and karma are utilized as the means or accessories 
by which He helps the soul gain release from its bondage. 
Although anava and Siva co-exist in the soul, unlike the soul, 
Siva is unaffected by anava's presence. Siva’s work upon the 
anava mala is by His own will. Through His arid sakti (power of 
grace) He frees the souls from the darkness of anava. The soul 
that undergoes the cycle of birth and death, pain and pleasure, 
under the powerful spell of the malas is not eternally left in this 
peril. The SB clearly speaks about the annihilation of the triple 
fetters which bind the soul. The moment when the soul becomes 
one with Siva and realize that all its actions are His actions then 
anava, karma and maya disappear from the soul: 
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avane taneyakiya anneri 
yekanaki yiraipani nirka 
malamayi tannotu valvinai yinre 
When the soul becomes one with Lord, as the Lord is one 
with the soul, and dwells in the divine service, then the for¬ 
midable karma (valivinai ), along with the impurity ( anava 
mala ) and mayd pass away. (SB X) 

This is to show the total annihilation of the pdsas in the realiza¬ 
tion of the oneness ( ekandki ) of God which expresses itself in 
practical life as “doing only His will” ( Iraipani nirtal). The 
removal of malas is beautifully compared to the complete dis¬ 
appearance of darkness in the presence of blazing light ( erikatirin 
munnirul pol). (SBX. 2e) 

The third of the triple categories is the pasu (soul). The soul is 
called pasu , because it is bound by pasa , which as we have seen is 
the principle of ignorance (SS IV. 11-20). Saiva Siddhanta 
believes in the existence of a countless number of finite souls, an 
infinity of them. This multitude of souls is figuratively expressed 
by Umapati by comparing them to the number of days that are 
past since evolution and the days that are yet to come: 

pirantanal melum pirakkunal polun 
turantor turappor tokai ( Tiruvarutpayan ). 40 

These souls are eternal and ultimate, immortal and perennial as 
God Himself. 

The soul has its habitation in the body, 47 yet it is independent 
of the body. The soul is neither the body (SB III. la), nor sense 
organs (Si? IIL3a), nor the inner faculties (Si? IV. la) but that 
which identifies with them as ‘me’ and ‘mine’. It receives its body 
from God in accordance with its deeds (karma). This body and 
soul are inseparable. The soul is spiritual (cittu) and hence has no 
form, nor shape nor any other perceptible attribute. It is arupa 
(formless) and vibhu (all-pervasive) (SS IV.20). As a spiritual 
entity, it exercises the three spiritual functions of jnana (know¬ 
ing), icchd (feeling) and kriya (acting). The eternal intelligence 
and power of the soul, however, are self-concealed on account of 
its inherent conjunction with mala (anava mala) (SS IV.20). It is 
the Siddhanta faith that anava mala must first become ripe and 
then it becomes fit for removal; and it is removed from the soul 
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in moksa. The freed soul is thus in a state fit for receiving Divine 
grace which imparts saving jnana (wisdom). With the dawn of 
jnana , the soul comes into union with God {pad). 

The soul has a peculiar nature worth noticing. It never stands 
alone by itself. The soul is always found in association either 
with darkness or the twilight zone called the world or with the 
effulgent Light of God. To be associated means that the soul 
assumes the nature of that with which it is associated. Because of 
this peculiar nature the soul becomes dark in kevala due to the 
anava mala\ it is individualized while associated with organs, 
body etc. in sakala , and it becomes omnipresent in the suddha 
state when associated with Sivam. Thus its association is compa¬ 
red to the crystal or mirror which reflects the nature and colours 
of the object with which it comes into contact, even while it 
retains its own nature. 48 On account of this nature of the soul 
becoming that with which it gets associated with, the soul is 
called sat-asat {SB VII; SS VII.2). The sat nature stands for 
the eternal and never-changing Reality. The soul becomes sat 
while it cognizes the sat. The asat nature of the soul is that which 
in consequence of identification with asat undergoes change in its 
condition. One may thus see a certain similarity between the 
soul’s life in asat and its life in sat though resulting in experiences 
as divergent as bondage and liberation. 

Saiva Siddhanta conceives of a hierarchical order among souls, 
namely, vijndnakalas, pralayakalas and sakalas {SB VIII. 2; 
SS VIII.2). This, of course, is part of the Saivdgama doctrine. 
The difference in their place in the order is due to a function of 
the number of malas that defile them. At the top of the hierarchy 
is the vijndnakalas. These souls are believed to be impaired only 
by anava mala. Certain classes of souls either belong to or have 
ascended through spiritual discipline to this order, which is 
above the sphere of influence of karma and mdyd. This is the 
region of Buddha mdya and the souls in this order are mature and 
fit for the final operation of Siva’s grace. With the dawning of 
Divine grace from within, the anava is cast off and the soul is 
released from all the binding forces. The second order is the 
pralayakalas who are tainted by both anava and karma malas , 
but are free from mdyamala. These are the souls which exist in 
the state of cosmic dissolution. When there is fresh evolution, it 
becomes sakala being alerted by karma mala. At the bottom of 
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the order is the sakalas , the full-fledged empirical souls, who are 
defiled (infected) by all the three ?nalas {anava , karma and maya). 
Release for pralayakala and sakala souls is effected differently in 
accordance with the difference in the nature of their bonds. To 
th z pralayakala souls God appears in His celestial form when 
their two malas have become ripe, and in the case of the sakala 
souls God assumes the form of a human teacher {guru). The 
latter, through the mediation of the Scripture and the Tradition 
(satnpradaya), inculcate saving knowledge. 

The soul bound by the triple impurities of anava , karma and 
maya {malas) is not left for ever in darkness. When the soul is 
made “fit”, by way of casting off* the impurities, the saving 
knowledge {jnana) is imparted and the soul is liberated from the 
bondage caused by the malas. SB VIII speaks of this saving 
process. The souls through tapas advance in spiritual life. Tapas 
here signifies the three Saiva paths viz. carya t kriya and yoga 
(5RVIII). Diligent following of the above paths hastens the 
“ripening” of the impurities. The soul is now prepared in a state 
fit for the descent of God’s grace {sakti). It is at such a conjunc¬ 
tion of factors that God appears as Guru and imparts knowledge 
{jnana). It is the Siddhantic understanding that through Divine 
grace the bonds of anava , karma and maya are cast out once and 
for all and the soul attains supreme jnana , which is true liberation 
{SP VI.2). In this state of perfection the soul enjoys commu¬ 
nion with Siva {Sivatvam) and experiences bliss in its life. This 
experiential oneness, which marks the substance of release, is 
what is described as hiddliadvaita. 

The soul {pa§u) released from all the binding forces enters into 
a new relation with the Supreme. It is a kind of relation, which 
subsists between two distinct things which now become non-dual 
{advaita) by the power of intimate association. SB introduces the 
notion of Advaita in two different contexts. The first context is 
sutra II, while talking about Sivam as causing the fivefold cosmic 
operations for redeeming the soul from bondage. The expression 
avaiye taneyay in sutra II reflects the unique relation in which 
God stands as He performs the cosmic functions of creation etc. 
The second context is sutra XI which describes moksa which 
consists in the soul realizing its non-dual relation with Sivam. 
When the soul enters the life of moksa or when “in ceaseless, 
unwavering love, the soul unites to Siva’s Feet” {ayard anpin aran 
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kalal celume ) (SB XI), it is said to accomplish ‘integration with 
Sivam’ (Sivaydgam). Just as Siva is and has been ‘non-dual’ with 
the soul in its life in the world-standing one with it although 
hidden from its purview—the soul in Sivayoga becomes in its 
experience of union with Siva ‘non-dual’, surrendering its sense 
of ‘I do’ and even its very sense of being an ‘I’. 

In the unique relationship expressed in “God is one, different, 
one and different with the world” (irfakela maki veray, utanumay) 
(SS II. 1), we find three kinds of relationships viz., abheda (non¬ 
difference between soul and God), bheda (difference between 
soul and God) and bheddbheda (difference and non-difference 
between soul and God). The kind of oneness Saiva Siddhanta 
speaks about is different from the above kind of relations although 
it admits bheda only in the sense of a relation between the 
eyes and the sun in seeing; the abheda relation exists to the extent 
to which there is identity between soul and body. Likewise the 
bheddbheda relation is true, in the sense of the relation that we 
find between the seeing soul and its eyesight. 49 To these three 
kinds of relations, thus distinguished and held together at the 
same time, Meykantar draws our attention in his illustrative 
verse under the Twelfth sutra: 

For the enlightened He is not other than the world, He is not 
one with the world, He is not both other than and one with 
the world. But because the relation is non-duality, which 
includes all these three, all things are His form. Nevertheless, 
thou who knowest the truth of non-duality, worship in love. 50 

This non-dual relation between soul and God is suddhadvaita 
according to Meykanta, and the one who ‘knows the truth of 
non-duality’ is described by him as an attuviti (Advaitin). 

Umapati Sivacarya finds the greatness of Saiva Siddhanta 
precisely in its interpretation of Advaita which he characterizes 
as “true and pure”. Saiva Siddhanta is hailed by him in this non¬ 
dual sense in view of this unique interpretation of Advaita: 

We expound here the beauty of Saiva Siddhanta, the cream 
of the Vedanta, the excellent beauty of which consists in its 
exposition of the Advaita, postulating an inseparable relation, 
like body and soul, eye and sun, and soul and eye, and sup¬ 
ported by the teaching on Dharma of the books of the highest 
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authority. This Advaita is unlike the theories of other 
schools which postulate the bheda relationship as it exists 
between light and darkness, the bhedabheda relationship 
existing between word and meaning, and the abheda relation¬ 
ship between gold and the ornament. Our doctrine of Advaita 
is supported by perfectly logical methods and it is the light to 
the truthseekers and darkness to others. 51 

The inseparable union that exists between God and soul as shown 
above is pure Advaita (suddhadvaita). Advaita does not mean 
here ‘one’ ( [ekam ) in the sense of being literally without a second 
(SB Il.l; SS II.2). The very thought of ‘one’ implies the idea 
of a second thing, that which thinks of it as one. Advaita here, 
therefore, means ‘not two’ and it avows the soul’s inseparable 
oneness with God while denying “separate existence and separa¬ 
bility of God and soul”. 52 This Advaita relation as understood 
by Saiva Siddhanta in terms of ‘One’ and ‘Second’ may be well 
explained as follows: 

Advaita, according to Saiva Siddhanta, affirms neither the 
absence of a Second (monism) nor implies the being of a 
Second (dualism), but affirms only the Secondless of the 
Second. What appears to be Second to Brahman the order of 
existence is, nevertheless not essentially second to it, because 
Brahman is Presence involving union, pervasion and relation. 
What is therefore denied of the two is their otherness which 
alone furnishes the basis for duality and what is affirmed by 
implication, is their inseparability, inalienability.. . 63 

Advaita is also seen as a relation characterized as ananya (non¬ 
difference) : attuvita menra colle anniya nattiyai yunarttumayittu 
—The word Advaita itself points to non-difference ( anniyanatti ) 
(SB Il.l). Ananyam (in-separability/non-difference) denotes the 
intimate and inseparable relation between God and soul. Accord¬ 
ing to this unique relation, although there exists a difference in 
substance, no separation is possible. 

The SS uses the term ananya in a few places to denote the 
Advaita relation between God and soul. The soul being liberated 
from the bonds of impurities (malas) and assisted by Divine 
grace perceives the Supreme God as ananya: arulinale yananiya 
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makak kanpan (SS VI.6). Advaita understood as non-differen¬ 
ce ( ananya ) between God and soul, is further found in SS: 

As God is not different from the soul, as He is in the soul, 
and as He is the thinker of all the soul’s thoughts, as in Him 
there is no distinction of “I” and “mine”. 54 

The Advaita relation of God and soul, according to the author 
of SS, is thus again a case of oneness without a second, but in 
the sense of inseparable unity. This inseparable unity does not 
mean that the soul becomes God or that God becomes the soul. 
The ultimate Reality is One in the sense of being ‘one’ with 
the souls, but at the same time is different from the soul. Arul- 
nanti summarizes this unique relation in his other work Irupavi - 
rupatu hh as “onra kamal-irantakamal onrumirantu minrdkamal ” 
—“neither one nor two, nor both, nor again is it a negation of 
either.” 

Advaita relation is sometimes called tddatmya. The Siddhantic 
use of tddatmya (identity) is different from that of the Advaita 
of Sankara, where tddatmya is used for the appearance of one 
thing as two (mithya tddatmya). According to Siddhanta, in 
tddatmya relation two tilings become one by the power of 
intimate association atu atu atal ). 56 

Advaita whether understood as ananya or as tddatmya , 
represents the heart of the God-soul relation, and implies the 
negation of all factors that seem to intervene and stand between 
and alienate man from the divine ground. It is the affirmation of 
the inalienable indwelling of God within man. 57 

Suddhddvaita is thus the unique interpretation of Advaita by 
the Siddhanta School of Meykanta and his followers. The way it 
is understood by them may be presented in the following words: 

Saiva Siddhanta on account of its interpretation of the 
Advaita in an “unqualified” sense as meaning inseparable, 
non-dual existence, is called suddhadvaita. The term “ suddha ” 
is not understood on par with visista or kevala as introducing 
some qualification to the notion of Advaita but as ‘qualify¬ 
ing’ Advaita negatively as unqualified.. . 58 

The point made here is that Advaita purports to address not the 
question of number but the nature of God as related to the soul. 
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The soul’s destiny consists in realizing that relationship in which 
it stands in union with God. 

V. Tayumanavar and Saiva Siddhanta 

While analyzing Tayumanavar’s religious poems (Chapter III), 
we have seen the tenets of Saiva Siddhanta interspersed in those 
hymns. A few significant ideas may be singled out here in the 
light of the presentation of the basic tenets of Saiva Siddhanta 
understood as Saivagamas and also as Suddhadvaita. Focusing on 
some of these ideas in Tayumanavar’s hymns will help to high- 
fight his drift towards samarasam which will be explained in the 
next chapter. 

How close Tayumanavar stands in relation to Saiva faith may 
be brought out by referring to a host of statements that he makes 
in his hymns. In them he seems in effect to say not merely that 
3aiva faith is very special but that it is indeed the faith: 

caivacamayame camayam camayatltap palam porulai 
kaivantitave manrul velikattum intakaruttai vittu 
poyvantulalum camayaneri pukutaventam muttitarum 
teyvacapaiyaik kanpatarkuc ceravarum cakattlre 
Saiva religion alone is the religion. In order to grasp, in 
realization, the ancient Truth which truly transcends all 
religions, do not pursue the paths of religions that often 
labour under the guidance of falsehood overlooking the 
Supreme Truth which is disclosed by the idea of vacuity or 
space. In order to enjoy this vision of the liberation-giving 
hall of divine Reality, come and assemble ye people of the 
world. (XXX.2) 

Tayumanavar thus enthrones Saivam as the crown of all faiths 
and he considers other systems faulty since they ignore the inner 
truth and become absorbed in external lies (poy). In XIV. 10 the 
poet-saint says that the Vedagamas and the Vedahgas 59 bow 
down before the supreme Vedanta’s crown (Saiva Siddhanta) 
where alone is found the blessed harmony and ecstatic love: “It 
is beautiful (alakitu) indeed, namely, the picture of vaidika 
saivam , i.e. the Saivam which is the essence of the Veda, being 
seated on the elevated throne wearing the crown of silence on its 
head, the six limbs of the Veda bow in veneration before it.” 
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The point of interest to be noted here is that the poet-saint 
defines Saivam not as a religion in the sense of an “ism” but as a 
point of convergence where the different traits of other creeds 
(XIV: 12) merge. In this sense he holds that Saivam represents 
the highest and most perfect stage in the evolution of Hindu 
religious thought. Referring to the above hymn R. Shanmugam 
Pillai interprets him as holding that “Saivism is the universal 
state for all to enter and assume the bliss which each likes.” 60 

Tayumanavar as one may see from his description of Saivam 
as Vaidika Saivam followed both the Vedas and the Agamas. 
According to the saint the Vedas are the paths, the Agamas are 
the horse, and Siva is the guiding hand which makes one proceed 
wonderfully on the path: 

arariamarkkat akamavaci 
arputamay natantarulum 
karanamunarttum kaiyum nin meyyum 
kankalmunrutaiya enkanije 
purana arivil kantilam atanal 
porripippuntiyot iruntu 
tarani ullamattume vananka 
tamiyanen verititattakume 

Oh the three-eyed One who is my Light, your hand and body 
explain that the Vedas are the road and the Agamas , like 
horses, wonderfully proceed on that path. Yet, I have not 
fully realized it. Therefore, I beseech Thee that I should 
worship Thee by praising with this mind as long as I live on 
this earth with this buddhi. (XIX: 1) 

The importance of this verse is that it shows the complementary 
nature of the Veda and the Agama. The Vedas stand for the 
general enunciation of the Truth and the Agamas stand for the 
more specific approach to those truths in life. The aptest analogy 
used here is that the Vedas are more like the road and the 
Agamas are like the horses that gallop on the road. The road 
helps one to walk swiftly and wonderfully. The point that 
Tayumanavar makes here is that the hand, the bodily form and 
the three eyes ( kaiyum nin meyyum kankal munrum) which are 
all peculiar to Siva indicate this profound insight about the 
complementariness of the Vedas and the Agamas . By hand is 
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meant the gesture, called cinmudra.* 1 Siva in His form as the 
Teacher under the banyan tree ( Daksinamurti ) imparts instruc¬ 
tion through the mode of the cinmudra. Cinmudra indicates the 
central truth of the Agamas (!§aiva Siddhanta), namely, the pasu 
disaffiliating itself from the three kinds of pasas (anava, karma 
and maya) and uniting itself with pati which is the support and 
the basis for both pasu and pasa. Likewise, the physical forms 
which are spoken of and enunciated for the purpose of worship 
in the Agamas are all indicative of the indispensable nature of the 
Agamas. And how they complement the more general ideas of 
worship or upasana is found in the Vedas. The vision of three 
eyes also indicate Siva as the giver of life in the world, the two 
eyes standing for day and night, and also of His being the giver 
of salvation, which is indicated by his third-eye which is 
knowledge. 

In another hymn the poet-saint laments the inaccessibility of 
the full truth of the sacred Sastras, both the Vedas and the 
Agamas: 

curutiye civakamankaje unkalal collum 
oru tanipporuj a]avai itenna vayunto 
porutiraik katanunmanal enninum pukalak 
karuta ettita niraiporuj a]avai yarkanpar 
Oh! the Vedas and the Agamas , is it possible to define by 
measurement (by logic, disputes and reasoning) that One and 
Unique Substance which is explained by You? Even if one 
succeeds in counting the tiny sand particles on the seashore, 
who can measure and define the fullness of the great One 
which is beyond speech and thought ? (XXIV: 18) 

In this verse one can see that Tayumanavar speaks of the Vedas 
and the Agamas in their hyphenated form as revelations alike 
which speak of the immeasurable and the unique Reality. Despite 
the fact that the Agamas provide access to the Vedic truths and 
complement the Vedic revelation by making it closer to the 
concerns of the aspirants, the Truth itself revealed therein remains 
inaccessible to the powers of logic and language. It is only 
through experiencing (anubhava) the Truth disclosed in the Vedas 
and the Agamas that one may have access to it. 

Tayumanavar holds that truth and perfect bliss are to be found 
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in both the Vedas and the Agamas. When the poet refers to these 
achievements he calls upon, in one breath, both the Vedas 
and the Agamas : 

aranankal akamankal yavume ananta 
puraname unmaipporul ennum karanattai 
orayo ullu]le urrunarnt avunmaiyinaip 
parayo nence pakar 

Oh mind why will you not perceive the Truth by looking 
within and being in tune with the reason for the Vedas and 
the Agamas alike declaring that the supreme Truth is nothing 
but the fulfilment of Bliss ? (XXVIII. 11) 

Tayumanavar speaks also of the theoretical and practical signi¬ 
ficance of the Vedas and the Agamas. In XXVIII: 16 he states 
that while the Vedas declare the non-duality of God and the 
soul, the Agamas say that the non-dual nature shall be realized in 
deep meditation: ... teril tuvitan civakamame collunittai arumitat 
tattuvita mam: If one ponders, the dualistic Saivdgama alone 
indeed speaks of the true enstasis ( nittai ). On reflection one can 
see this as the substance of non-dual realization. This shows the 
theoretical and practical dimensions of the Vedas and the 
Agamas.™ The Supreme self and the individual self are one in 
their essence, free from fault, that is to say, they are members of 
the same class of dtman (spirit). The Saivagamas, while making 
use of the language of dualism in speaking of them as two, how¬ 
ever, recommend that through meditative contemplation their 
non-duality can be realized. 

It is clear from the above analysis of the hymns of Tayumana¬ 
var that he was drawn to and inspired by both the Vedas and the 
Agamas. Anchored to the Vedas and Agamas (XIX:1; XXIV:18, 
XXVIII :11 and 16), and delving deep into the enlightening works 
of both the samaydcaryas and santdnacaryas 63 and other teachers 
like Tirumular and Arunakirinatar of Saiva Siddhanta tradition 
(V: 1 -10; XI :3; XIV:30-31; XXVIII:26; LXII:14; 1X111:356; 
LXV:2.4, 5 and 7; LXV:3:3, 4, and 8; LXV:13:7-8); Tayumana¬ 
var—himself a saint and teacher of the same school—sets forth 
his own creative insight with respect to that tradition. 

There are a few hymns, where the poet-saint attempts to 
emphasize certain points of his faith. In those hymns he spells 
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out as the essence of Siddhanta the meeting point of Vedanta 
and Siddhanta and all other religions. There are thirty-one 
hymns 64 where the poet-saint uses the word Siddhanta to signify 
the ultimate goal of this form of faith and to re-establish its 
superiority as inclusive of and transcending particular faiths of 
religion. Of those thirty-one hymns, in fourteen cases he uses 
Siddhanta together with Vedanta in order to show the harmony 
between the two, and in seventeen cases he uses Siddhanta alone 
to establish its superiority. 

These special hymns convey cardinal thoughts of the poet on 
Saiva Siddhanta regarded as an all-inclusive faith. Some of these 
hymns extol the supreme Truth of Siddhanta, which is the point 
of convergence in the midst of the multiplicity of sectarian dis¬ 
putes. This is clearly outlined in the very opening hymn, also a 
very popular one: 

ank-ink enatapati yenkum pirakacamay 
anantapurttiyaki 

arulotu niraintatetu tannarulvejikkule 
akilantakoti ellam 

tankumpatik kiccaivait tuyirkkuyirayt 

talaittat etu manavakkinil 

tattamal ninrat etu camayakotikal elam 

tanteyvam enteyvam enru 

enkum totarnt etirvalakkitavum ninrat etu 

enkanum peruvalakkay 

yatinumvalla oru cittaki inpamay 

enraikkum ujlat etumel 

kankulpakal araninra ellai ulat etu atu 

karuttirk icaintat atuve 

kantana elam monavuru vejiyatakavum 

karuti ancaliceykuvam 

What is that which is not confined to ‘here’ or ‘there’, but 
peivades all space as boundless bliss and all-filling splendour? 
What is that which exists as Life of life, willing the entire 
universe to abide in the space of its grace? What is that which 
stands beyond the reach of thought and words? What is that 
which stands unaffected while myriads of religions eternally 
debate and claim it to be ‘our God’, ‘their God’? What is that 
which is eternally everywhere and ever remains as the cit of 
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everything, the embodiment of bliss and the subject of endless 
contentions? Further, what is that which has for its region 
where neither day nor night is found? That Subject alone is 
worthy of thought. Therefore, let us meditate and worship 
that Subject perceiving all we see as of the form of the un¬ 
speakable one ( maunam ). (1*1) 

That point of convergence, spoken of here as beyond religious 
dispute and contention, is mukti (IV.T-XI; XLIII: 19); manna 
(IV:4; IX: 10); sivdnuputi (V:4); samarasam (11:5). All these 
abstruse and subtle terms point to a Supreme state—the endless 
abiding of the soul at the sacred Feet of Supreme Siva. Mnlcti is 
the final beatitude emerging from the soul’s absorption with God. 
It is the endless felicity and everlasting happiness springing forth 
as the release of the soul from transmigration: 

muttanta viti mularitolumanparukke 
cittanta vltivarunteve paraparame 
Devotees who are on the way to release worship Thy lotus 
Feet. Oh Lord Thou dost appear to them in the path of 
Siddhantam. (XLIII: 19) 

In the section Cinmayanantaguru (Divine Master of Cognitive 
Bliss) (IV:1-XI), all the hymns conclude with two affirmations, 
namely, Siva is the bestower of mukti , and moksa is the end of 
Siddhanta: 


cittantanta muttimutale 

cirakiri vilankuvaru taksinamurttiye 

cinmayanantakuruve 

Oh Thou who art the bestower of mukti as prescribed in 
Siddhanta. Oh Thou who art the Lord of the South, shining 
upon the hill of Siva (Tirucchirappalli). Oh Thou who are 
the Guru of Consciousness and Bliss. 

Another term Tayumanavar uses in his hymns to denote the 
highest, sublime state of perfection is mauna (stillness). In IV .4 
the poet-saint praises God for creating the objects of the 
universe, consciousness and revealing the Vedas and the Agamas . 
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By way of conclusion to these praises the poet says that God 
has created a number of religions, and beyond those religions, 
the mauna state which is the converging point of all religions : 

aivakaiyenum putamatiyai vakuttatanul 
acara-cara petamana 

yavaiyum vakuttu nallarivaiyum vakuttu marai 
ati nulaiyum vakuttu 

caivamutalam ajavil camayamun vakuttu mel 

camayankatanta mona 

camaracam vakuttani unnai nan anaikavum 

tannarul vakukkavilaiyo 

poy vajarum nencinarkaj ka^ata katciye 

poyyila meyyar arivil 

potaparipuraria akantitakaramayp 

pokkuvaravarra porule 

teyvamarai mutivana pirariavacorupiye 

cittanta muttimutale 

cirakiri vijankavaru taksinamurttiye 

ci nmay an antakuru ve 

You are the creator of the five kinds of elements and every¬ 
thing that is animate and inanimate. Thou hast imparted true 
knowledge and hast spoken the Vedic lore, and Thou hast 
formulated endless religions starting with Saivism and hast 
revealed mauna samarasam (where all religions merge) which 
is beyond all (created religions). And will you not grant grace 
so that I can come unto Thee? Oh that vision which is veiled 
to persons in whose hearts falsehood grows. Oh eternal 
Reality, not liable to births and deaths, and being of the form 
of the impartite and the ever full awareness in the knowledge 
of those of truth devoid of any untruth. Oh Thou art of the 
pranava form, the end of the divine Veda , Thou are the bes- 
tower of mukti as prescribed in the Siddhanta. Oh Thou who 
art the Lord of the South, shining upon the hill of Siva 
(Tiruchirappalli). Oh Thou who are the Guru of Conscious¬ 
ness and Bliss ( ananda ). . 4 ^ 

This mauna which he esteems so much is a blissful state where 
the Supreme peacefulness reigns. It is the firm belief of the poet 
that all religions must seek after this conciliatory and blessed 
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state where they will experience harmony. It is a challenge to 
religious [faiths because it is beyond their ordinary reach—“ cama - 
yam katanta monam ”—and they have to seek beyond to realize 
that state of mauna which is the truth of Siddhanta. The state 
of mauna is the self-controlled situation of the devotee who has 
become absorbed and lost in Divine contemplation. This is expli¬ 
citly stated by the poet in hymn IX: 10 where Tayumanavar seeks 
the presence or the indwelling of the Supreme God. His dwelling 
is not in the summit of the universe; it is neither in the region of 
the sun nor the moon; it is neither in the idols people worship 
nor in the creatures of this world; the true dwelling place of the 
Divine is in the heart of the devotee who has become immersed 
in Him through contemplation. This mauna state, and the indwel¬ 
ling of the Divine, is also the central theme of the hymn which 
has already been translated above. 

Siddhanta is the experiencing of Sivanuputi (V:4). Anupiiti 
(Skt. anubhuti) is the experience of superhuman knowledge 
obtained from !§iva. 66 This boon, obtained from God, leads the 
soul to final bliss. In this state of God-experience all the diffe¬ 
rences which exist among various religious faiths cease. In V :4 
the poet says that in the “ sivdnuputi ” both Vedanta and Sid¬ 
dhanta are one. 00 Siddhantam, according to the poet, is sama- 
rasam (11:5). Samarasam, here, is understood as the realization 
of truth and the experience of oneness. In this experience of 
absolute unity—Advaita union—the soul realizes that its activities 
are divine actions and the soul experiences itself as inseparable 
from the Divine: 

canatatamum enatu ceyal ninatu ceyal yan enun 

tanmai ninai anri illat 

tanmaiyal vej-alen vetanta cittanta 

camaracacupavam ituve 

intanilai tejiya nan nekkuruki vatiya 

iyarkai tiruvulam ariyume 

innilaiyile carru irukkaenfal matamai 

itacatruvakavantu 

cintaikuti koljute malamayaikanmam 
tirumpumo totuvalakkay 
cenmam varumo enavum yocikkute manatu 
cirattai enum valum utavi 
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pantamara meynnana tlramumtantu enai 
patukatt arul ceykuvay 

parkkum itamehkum oru nlkkamara nifaikinja 
paripurananantame 

My action is always Thy action. The nature of my self does 
not exist apart from Thee. Therefore I am not different from 
Thee. This indeed is the nature and essence of Vedanta and 
Siddhanta samarasa. How much I longed for, with melted 
heart, the realization of this state (state of non-difference) is 
known to Thy Divine Mind. When I am asked to be in this 
condition for a while, ignorance (matamai) comes as an enemy 
within and settles down in my mind and the mind ponders: 
will the malas— the maya mala and karma mala pursue me 
and will birth continue perpetually? Therefore protect me by 
offering grace ( patukatt arulcey) which is the sword and the 
true knowledge (the valour of true knowledge) to uproot 
attachment (bondage). Oh everfilling Bliss that is omnipresent 
and seen everywhere one looks. (11:5) 

Siddhanta is understood, by the poet-saint in the above 
hymns, as culminating in the concepts of jyioksa , mukti , mauna , 
sivanubhuti and samarasam- This is the highest goal—the point 
of convergence—where all religions can merge just like the 
waters of various rivers merge in the vast ocean. 

Although this experiential state seems impossible to attain, the 
poet-saint makes it clear that, it is an attainable state (XXX.2). 
He warns that no one should give up the idea of attaining that 
blissful liberation. Tayumanavar offers hope and inspires people 
by enumerating those great souls of 3aiva Siddhanta who have 
already attained the Siddhanta goal. 

The whole section of Cittarkanam (The Assembly of Siddhars) 
(VIII.T-10) is a tribute to Siddhars who, according to the poet, 
are great in their spiritual powers, are kings of yoga , and are 
souls who have attained the eminent condition of Siddhanta. 

The Siddhanta goal, which is always craved for by the saint, 
is attained in the divine contemplation. InVI:7 he refers to 
Markandeya and Sukar 67 as two great sages who realized the 
great Siddhanta truth: 

cantatamum vetamoli yatonru parrin atu 
tanvantu mujrum enalal 
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cakamltu iruntalum maranam untu enpatu 

catanittar ninaivatu illai 

cintai ari yarkku ltu potippatu allave 

ceppinum vekutarkkamam 

tivyakuna markkantar cukar ati munivorkal 

cittanta nityaralaro 

intratitevataikal piramatikatavular 

irukku ativeta-munivar 

ennariya kananatar nava natacittarkal 

iravimati atiyorkal 

kantaruvar kinnararkal marraiyarkal yavarum 
kaikuvittitu teyvame 
karutariya circapayil anantanirttamitu 
karunakarakkatavule 

The Vedas say that if one holds on to a thing one will attain 
that thing. Therefore, those who are always in nistha never 
think of death even while they live on this earth. This cannot 
be taught to the unrealized ones. Even if one attempts to 
explain (that) it will generate only debate. Are not the divine 
sages Markandeya, Sukar etc. the eternal ones (eternal ones 
because they realized that the Siddhanta Truth goes beyond 
the mind)? Oh God, you are worshipped by deities begin¬ 
ning with Indra, by gods beginning with Brahma, also by 
sages well-versed in the Vedas , and by countless ganas , the 
nine Siddhas , Sun and Moon, Gandharvas and Kinnaras and 
many others. Oh merciful Lord who does the blissful dance 
in the hall of pure Consciousness which is beyond the reach 
of thought. (VI :7) 

Following the teachings of his preceptors, and being inspired 
by those great souls ( vittalca cittar ), the poet-saint cries out for the 
great gift of realization of the Siddhanta goal. He prays for that 
ecstasy of perceiving the supreme stage of unity between Vedanta 
and Siddhanta. This is the realization of God in His absoluteness 
devoid of form and attributes, which is beyond the reach of the 
religions and beyond human mind and tongue. That supreme 
stage is the state of identifying oneself with God as Love where 
dualism is no more visible and this is the anubhava state of the 
soul which is the true end of Siddhantam. This “ samarasa sivanu - 
pud ” praised in the hymn V:3 has already been explained above. 
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The poet moved by the highest goal of Siddhanta praises 
Siddhanta and as a faithful follower of his faith says “Saiva re¬ 
ligion alone is the religion” (cairn camayame camayam) (XXX :2). 
It is here that the poet-saint experiences “paramanuputi” (IV :9) 
and “atuvitanantam” (XVII :7) the experience of being one with 
Siva. The poet praises that great light of Siddhanta as the 
thought of all thoughts and the life of every life which is impar¬ 
tially present in all things. Tayumanavar is of the conviction 
that the faithful and beloved devotees of Siva will experience the 
flow of inestimable and blissful nectar and will “see” Him 
devoid of all forms and attributes: 

yatu manam ninaiyum anta ninaivukku ninaivaki 
yatinpalum 

peta ma^a nin^u uyirukkuyiraki anparukke 
peranantak 

kotil amutu urrarumpik kunam kup yonrarat annai 
kotuttukkattum 

tltil paraparamana cittantapperoliyai 
cintaiceyvam 

I meditate on the glorious Light of Siddhanta, in which there 
is no evil, the Thought which the mind thinks (thought of 
all thoughts), the Life of all life existing without distinction 
in all objects. (I meditate on) the source of the flawless flow 
of blissful nectar to its loving followers. (I meditate on) that 
which is revealing itself to them (faithful followers) as form¬ 
less and devoid of qualities. (Ill :2) 

Tayumanavar, in IV :7, calls his faith arumaiperu pukafperra 
cittantam (the precious and renowned siddhantam). This is pre¬ 
cious and eminent because Daksiriamurti , the eternal guru, mani- 
ests Himself to his devotees and purifies the carnal body with 
t e fire of wisdom. The Divine grace transforms one’s life just as 
t e alchemist’s solution purifies the gross and unrefined gold 
Into the finest gold: 

karumaruvu kukaiyanaiya kayattin natuvul 
kalimputoy cempanaiya yag 
ka^taka irukka nlnana anal muttiye 
kanivupera ullurukki 
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paruvamat arintu nin arulana kujikaikotu 
paricittu veti ceytu 

pattumarrut tankamakkiye panikonta 
paksattai en colluven 
arumaiperu pukalperra vetanta cittantam 
atiyam antamltum 

attuvita nilaiyaraye nnai antu unnatimai 

anavarkal arivin utum 

tirumaruvu kallal atikkilum valarkinra 

cittanta muttimutale 

cirakiri vijankavaru taksinamurttiye 

einmayananta kuruve 

Thou dost stand non-dual in the good and renowned 
Vedanta and Siddhanta as the beginning as well as the end. 
Thou art found in the hearts of Thy followers who have 
made themselves Thy slaves and become Thy true devo¬ 
tees and ihou redeemed me. While I existed in the body 
that comes out of the womb, I lie hidden as copper ensco- 
ned in the dross. Thou didst establish the fire of jnana 
thoroughly melting my heart. At the right point Thou didst 
touch me with the alchemist’s solution of Thy grace and 
transmuted me into pure gold. How can I praise you for this 
act of compassion? Oh Thou who flourishes under the banyan 
tree. Oh Thou who art the Lord, of the South Shining upon 
the hill of Siva ( Tiruchirappally ). Oh Thou who art the guru 
of Consciousness and Bliss ( dnanda ). (IV :7) 

The role of the teacher is compared to that of an alchemist. 
The underlying assumption of alchemy is that the base metal 
becomes, when purged of its dross, transmuted into gold because 
of its original affinity with it. This reflects the Siddhanta doctrine 
that the soul which has intrinsically its affinity as cit with Sivam, 
however, remains beginninglessly obscured by malam (impurity). 

Tayumanavar, the true follower of Saiva Siddhanta thus 
understood, figuratively perceives his religion as the very fertile 
and productive land for the soul’s growth and fructification. 
Mukti is a state of consciousness and the experiencing of this 
avctstha is the culmination of a gradual process. The process of 
realization can be compared to seed sown in the land, its sprou¬ 
ting, growing and bearing fruit. In order to produce the maximum 
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yield, the soil must be very fertile. Our poet-saint and mystic 
compares Saiva Siddhanta to the best, most fertile soil for the 
soul to grow to maturity (malaparipakam) and find its fulfilment 
in Siva-Enjoyment (sivabhogam). This is expressed in the follo¬ 
wing hymn: 

muttanta vitte mujaikku nilamayelunta 
cittanta markkac cirappe paraparame 
Oh most Supreme Being, the seed of mukti , the path of Sid¬ 
dhanta is the fertile soil for the sprouting of Thy seed. 

(XLII1:365) 

In XLIII:206, which was discussed above, the poet sees the 
delightful silence (mona nalam) as the goal of both Vedanta and 
Siddhanta. While Vedanta, here, is seen as the general system, 
Siddhanta, according to the poet, is the special one. Vedanta is, 
according to the poet, a stepping-stone and an ornament to 
Siddhanta which is special for Tayumanavar. 68 One may recall 
here that, Tirumular said that the Vedas and the Agamas are both 
inspired and the difference between them is that the Vedas are 
general and the Agamas are special ( Tirumantiram , 2397). It may, 
thus, be seen that the idea of samarasam , which will be thematically 
explained in the next chapter, is already present as part of the 
'very meaning of Siddhantam. 

It has already been said that the family background of the 
poet-saint was Saivite and he was brought up in the Saiva reli¬ 
gious faith. In the introductory chapter and elsewhere I have 
pointed out that Tayumanavar was a Saiva Siddhantin. The 
religiosity of his parents, his quest for the Supreme Truth, his 
initiation into the teachings of the acaryas of Saiva Siddhanta 
by the Mauna Guru , his singing of the glory and praise of God 
&va and the preceptors of Saiva religion, his delving deep into 
the doctrines of Saiva Siddhanta, and his exaltation of Saiva 
religion in his hymns are enough to convince one that Tayuma¬ 
navar was a steadfast Saiva Siddhantin. 

Saiva Siddhanta, as explained above, based on the authorita¬ 
tive works like SB, SS, Sivappirakasam and other basic works 
of the school, is indeed the Siddhanta of Tayumanavar as found 
in his hymns. Tayumanavar—although he. himself does not speak 
like a theologian of Saiva Siddhanta tradition—is a true Saiva 
Siddhantin who had delved deep into all the tenets of his religion. 
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This has been shown in the third chapter of this work. His 
comprehension of the Vedas and the Agamas, his acquaintance 
with the works of the preceptors of his religion, and his prayerful 
meditation on the truths of Saiva religion account for his role as 
an ardent and faithful follower of &aiva Religion. A deeper 
perception of the eternal truths with the help of the mauna guru, 
and a Divine grace-assisted leap into the mystery of blissful 
wisdom, granted him a mystical God-experience and a philo¬ 
sophical insight into the hidden dimensions of Saiva religion. 
His hymns are an attempt to give expression to that mystical 
experience and philosophical intuition. The grasp of the tenets 
of the faith of Saivam and the contemplation on its truth leads to 
his personalizing of the truth of the religion. It is on this level that 
we find Tayumanavar to be a great mystic within Saiva Siddhanta. 
The personal experience of the Divine truth of his religious 
tradition helped him to express the abstruse and subtle thought 
in simple language. As a Saiva Siddhanta scholar, Subramaniam 
Pillai, puts it: “he is remarkable for the clear grasp of abstruse 
doctrines and for the dexterity with which he clothed them in 
popular words.” 69 

The way he praises the ultimate Truth of his religion as found 
in the Vedas and the Agamas and the reverence he shows to the 
Saint Founders, the line of Teachers and other great gurus of the 
tradition convince one that Tayumanavar was one of the great 
Saiva Siddhantins of his time. What makes Tayumanavar dis¬ 
tinct from others is his own God-experience. It is this personal 
experience that he refers to when he speaks of moksa and mukti 
(IV: 1, 8, 9-11); “ Sivdnuputi ” (V:4) ; Sivapokam ” (XXX :3); “ attu - 
vitdnantam ” (XVII :7) and “ paramanuputi ” (IV :9). He invites 
everyone to experience that blissful and tranquil state. As a Saiva 
Siddhantin he says that 3aiva religion is the best place (XLIII :365) 
to experience that attuvitdnantam —the bliss of being one with 
iSivam. This God-experience, as we shall see, is the centripetal 
force binding Vedanta and Siddhanta. The convergence of 
Vedanta and Siddhanta at the point of advaitdnandam is Vedanta 
Siddhanta samarasam, which will be taken up for further elabora¬ 
tion in the following chapter. 
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Chapter VI 


VEDANTA SIDDHANTA SAMARASAM 


The study of Vedanta Siddhanta samarasam (oneness of the 
quintessence of Vedanta and Siddhanta) here poses three main 
questions. First, what is Vedanta? Second, what is Siddhanta? 
Third, what is samarasam? The first two questions have already 
been dealt with in the previous two chapters. Vedanta, for 
Tayumanavar, is the singular relation of the soul (self) to God. 
This relation is Advaita. This unitive experience {advaitanabhavd) 
is the highest and essential teaching of the Upanisads as expoun¬ 
ded in the mahavdkyas (great proclamations of the truth of one¬ 
ness), such as prajnanam brahma (Intelligence is Brahman) {Ait. 
Up. III.3); aliam brahmasmi (I am Brahman) (Brh. Up. 1:4.10) 
and tat tvam asi (That Thou art) {Ch. Up. VI.8.7 andVI.16.3). 
Siddhanta, according to him, is the experiencing of the eternal 
and inseparable union with Siva {Sivabhogam ) which is a state of 
endless bliss. This experiencing is realized by way of ascending 
through various stages of {sopanam) spiritual life and transcend¬ 
ing all thoughts. While Vedanta gives philosophical depth to the 
thought of Tayumanavar, Siddhanta grants mystical and theo¬ 
logical fervor to his ideas as Siddhantic experience is understood 
to transcend all other thought, system and tradition. 

1. Diverse Views of Samarasam 

The idea of samarasam , which is the central focus of this 
study, will be discussed in detail in the following pages. The 
Tamil Lexicon splits the word samarasa into “ sama ” and “rasa” 
giving the meaning: equality, harmony and identity {orrumai). 
A second understanding of the word, according to the Lexicon, 
is impartiality {natunilaimai). The Tamil-English Dictionary 1 
explains the word as reconciliation {camdtanam) and equality. 
The Comprehensive Tamil and English Dictionary 2 gives a variety 
of meanings to the word samarasam . Splitting the word into 
samam and rasam , and taking the word in the context of camdtd - 
nam , Winslow gives the meaning as peace and tranquillity. A 
second meaning derived in the context of reconciliation is agree- 
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ment—the act of reconciling opinions and views. A third mean* 
ing is equality ( oppu ); and finally the word is understood as. 
fellowship and familiarity. The Sanskrit Dictionary 3 gives the 
word samarasa the meaning of “having equal feelings.” The two 
other Sanskrit words which convey a similar meaning, as men¬ 
tioned above, are samadar§ana (impartial looking on things) and 
samadrsti (the act of looking on things without any acrimony or 
prejudice). 

The word Samarasa" occurs in the popular Saivite work Lalita - 
sahasranama : 4 “satyajhananandarupa samar asyapar ay ana”: The 
form of Truth, Wisdom and Bliss, (in) the last resort (is) of co¬ 
equal (Siva and Sakti) nature (202). The verse and the commen¬ 
tary use 4 samarasa ’ to convey the idea of unity and oneness like 
that found between 5iva and Sakti . The word used in the text is 
" sdmarasya the nature of samarasa. Commenting on the verse,, 
the commentator Bhaskararaya writes : 5 

paraspara-tapah sampat-phalayita-parasparam 
prapanca-matapitarau prancau jayapatl 
stumah iti // 

’bhoktrbhogya-karanormisamksaye 
samarasyarasadohinl s'ive’ 
ityadl-Kalidasoktica 

Samapradhanau samasattvau samo tayoro’ iti srutisca 
The learned men say ‘we praise the ancient pair, the parents of 
the Universe. Each is the end attained by the penance of the 
other’Kalidasa says ‘Siva (Devi) milks out the essence of 
the co-equal nature when the waves of the enjoyer, enjoyment 
and the means are calm’. The sruti says ‘equally pre-eminent,, 
equally fundamental, both are equal’. 

In the light of the text and commentary mentioned above, we 
can say that samarasam in this context refers to the equality of 
Siva and Sakti , a basic theological tenet of Saiva Siddhanta. 

J.M. Nallaswami Pillai 6 uses the word samarasam in order to 
bring out the ideas behind the two related words samadrsti and 
samadarsanam. He takes samarasam to mean looking at events 
impartially and seeing two things equally ( iruvinaioppu ), which is 
implied by the Siddhantic doctrine of the equality of two karmas . 
He takes samadarsanam and samadrsti to refer to an understand- 
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ing which retains the distinctness of each system while being open 
to other traditions without any acrimony and partiality. 

According to Muttiah Pillai, 7 another Saiva Siddhanta scholar 
of this century, samarasam is a matter of discerning the comple¬ 
mentary character of various teachings and accepting different 
religious disciplines as complementary to one another. He says 
that samarasam is vetantamum cittantamum orriimaiyana cuvai 
yutaiyana: both Vedanta and Siddhanta yield a taste which is 
identical. Orriimaiyana cuvai consists of the right placing of the 
relations of the three Siddhanta entities: pati , pa§u and pasa. 

In the book Saivattin Samarasam, Tiru V. Kalyanasundara 
Mudaliyar expresses the opinion that samarasam is a matter of 
going beyond all discrimination on the basis of jati (caste), 
religion, creed, nationality and language. The well-known scholar 
says that the main characteristic of a true religion is samarasam 
in the sense that a true religion always promotes unity. 8 The same 
writer in another work called Katavulk katcciyum Tayumanava- 
rum, says that samarasam is seeing God ( [katavulkkdtcci ), 9 a state 
which is possible through God’s grace. In this sense, samarasam 
is the end of religion. All existing differences are viewed as very 
important for growth, (p. 28) and plurality is for the sake of 
unity. 

The author of Samarasa Jndniyar, commenting on Tayumana- 
var, perceives samarasam as Tayumanavar’s bhaktdnubhava 
(devotee’s experience) and sivanubhuuti (£iva-experience). 10 
Here, the author takes samarasam as an experience which makes 
one realize his union with God. 

Kasivasi Sivananda Yatindra Swamy in his book Nannilai 
Tirppu views samarasam as a religion of co-operation and colla¬ 
boration. This religion is not bound by the clutches of tribe, 
gotra , caste etc. The author propounds this kind of samarasam in 
order to overcome those binding clutches. 11 

Samarasam is understood as a harmonizing of all men by 
directing them to a common truth to which all can subscribe.^ 
Isaac Tambyah briefly deals with samarasam in his book Psalms 
of a Saiva Saint. After stating that samarasam is bringing into 
union the Siddhantic and Vedantic postulate that ‘God and the 
soul are neither one nor two”, he describes what samaiasam is 
not. According to Tambyah, samarasam is not a colourless eclec- 
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ticism; it is not the pacific thought that all religions are the same; 
neither is it an attempt at harmonizing all creeds. 13 

The above scholars project their own view of samarasam into 
Tayumanavar’s understanding of it. Those interpreting samara¬ 
sam as found in the religious poetry of Tayumanavar often tend 
to overlook the uniqueness of the poet’s view of samarasam , 
which is discussed below. 

2. Tayumanavar’s view of Samarasam 

Having considered different renderings of the word samarasam 
I am inclined to say that it is Tayumanavar who used the word 
Vedanta Siddhanta samarasam in a unique way. He is the origi¬ 
nator of the mystical and theological understanding of samarasam . 
In order to understand the depth of his view hidden in the 
concept of Vedanta Siddhanta samarasam , we shall now look at 
his hymns. 

Tayumanavar has used the word samarasam sixteen times in 
his hymns. Out of the sixteen occurrences, ten are found in the 
section called Cittarkanam 14 (The Assembly of Siddhars ) (VII. 
1-10).. . . vetanta cittanta camaracanan nilaiperra/vittakac cittar - 
kaname —“Oh the assembly of Siddhars who have realized the 
tranquil state of samarasam of Vedanta and Siddhanta.” In this 
section the poet-saint extols the Siddhars as the lions of asceti¬ 
cism ( tavaracacinkam ) (VII.9), the people who always remain in 
the state of contemplating Siva ([civayoka nilai nirpavar ) (VII.3); 
and the people who have attained eight Siddhis. 15 His admiration 
for Siddhars is on account of their God-realization and mystical 
union with God, and their living by the grace of the Supreme 
Siva (VII.3) and their being masters of perfection (VII.4). 

One who is aware of the unorthodox lives of those Siddhars 
will question Tayumanavar’s approval, and his appreciation and 
exaltation of those who were considered ‘radicals’ in their time. 
They were ‘radicals’ and ‘rebels’, because they were iconoclasts 
and non-conformists. They rejected creeds and rituals which they 
described as ‘pretensions and crutches’, and they did not subs¬ 
cribe to any religious institution. How could Tayumanavar praise 
such a group? He accepted and acknowledged them for their 
mystic experience and godly life (VII. 1-10). Their experience of 
God enabled them to see’ the essence of Vedanta and Siddha¬ 
nta. Another possible reason for Tayumanavar recognizing with 
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approval the Siddhars may be their acknowledgement by Tiru- 
mular and the Tevaram Saints themselves. According to Tiru- 
mular, they are the saints who have eradicated malas, who live in 
the final state of deliverance and who have become Sivam 
(Tirumantiram , 497). Although one may not be sure that this 
description directly refers to the Siddhars, there is another verse 
which is a clear reference to the Siddhars: “Those who live in 
yoga and see the divine light (oli) and power ( cakti ) through yoga 
are the Cittars” ( Tirumantiram , 1490). 16 In Sundarar’s Tevaram 
(VII.52.10) reference is made to the group of devotees as well as 
to the group of Siddhars (pattar cittar palar ...) who always 
adore God (Siva). There is another reference to the Siddhars in 
the same verse:... cittar cittam vaittapukalc ciruvan ... : “The 
servant who cherishes the Siddhars in the heart.” The servant 
here is Sundarar and he recognizes the greatness of the Siddhars. 
The Siddhars, thus have the distinction of being recognized and 
cherished by great people, like Tirumular and the Tevaram 
hymnists like Sundarar. It is natural, then, that Tayumanavar, 
himself a mystic, recognized the eminence of the Siddhars. In 
Chapter Four of this research it has been stated that the Advciita 
relation, envisioned as oneness in deepest love has become a 
social force which could not tolerate any sense of superiority 
based on language, caste of creed. The Siddhars realizing this 
unitive experience (advaitanubhavd) which is the essence of 
Vedanta and Siddhanta teachings, opposed the brahmanical 
domination and the exaggerated and excessive emphasis on 
religious rituals at the cost of the spirit of the rituals; in short, 
they rejected the brahmin-led caste system. Here one may 
remember Tirumular’s flings at brahmin priesthood, especially at 
its hollowness when not accompanied by devotion. The example 
of the Siddhars, their God-experience and the fact that they 
lived up to that anubhava and transcended the limiting conditions 
of caste etc., were a stimulus for Tayumanavar’s own growth 
into the experience of Siva (sivanubhava). Therefore, he openly 
hailed the greatness of those Siddhars whose spiritual life was a 
source of inspiration for his own broader vision of religion. 

In the hymn II.5, which has already been discussed in Chapter 
Five, Tayumanavar asks for Divine Help through grace (pdtukdt 
taridceykct , II.5) in order to peneterate into the mystery of know¬ 
ledge ( jndna ), and to be one with the ever-filling and perfect 
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Bliss (paripurana dnantam , (II.5). Once this penetration into the 
secret depth of Wisdom is made and the intuitive knowledge is 
attained, the perception of the soul of its relation to the Self is: 

cantatamum enatuceyal ninatuceyal yan ennun— 
tanmai ninnai yanriyillat 
tanmaiyal veralen vetanta cittanta 
camaraca cupavamituve 

My action is always Thy action. The nature of myself does 
not exist apart from Thee. Therefore I am not different from 
you. This indeed is the nature of the quintessence of Vedanta 
and Siddhanta. (II. 5) 

This beautiful verse fittingly spells out the true meaning of 
samarasam as understood by Tayumanavar. The realization that 
“I am not different from Thou” ( tanmaiyal veralen) is Samara¬ 
sam. It leads one back to the Upanisadic mahdvakyas like aham 
brahmasmi (Brh. Up. 1.4.10) which proclaim the unity of the soul 
with the Ultimate. This is the Advaita idea of the relation of the 
soul with the Absolute— parama sivam. The oneness described by 
Tayumanavar, however, is not complete absorption. The nature 
of this relation is expressed in the following hymn: 

onrirantum illatuvay onriraptum ullatuvay 
ninra camattunilai nerperuvatennalo 
When shall I attain straight that equalling state of union 
without the distinction of one and two and that equalling 
state of union with the difference of one and two? 

(XLV.T4.15) 

There are many other hymns which show his craving for the 
unitive experience, which implicitly refer to the nature of sama¬ 
rasam (camaraca cupavam). In the above hymn, he uses the term 
camattunilai to convey the state of samarasam. In the experience 
of the Ultimate Union “I reach that equal state where one and 
two are not.” 17 The idea of camattunilai , here, is a spiritual state 
which looks at the diversities of the world of becoming real with¬ 
out losing sight of the essential and ultimate unity of Being. 
While he directs attention to the Vedanta (Advaita) understand¬ 
ing of mukti as the state of oneness ( onrirantum illatuvay nilai) 
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{also cf. XXVIII.63: nanavanay nirpatu ), he also highlights the 
Siddhanta position on the understanding of mukti as on^irantum 
idlatuvay ninra nilai —a state of union where the difference is 
maintained while holding on to the unique state of oneness. This 
"view of Tayumanavar is consistent with that of the SS: 

ulakelamaki, veray, utanumay oliyay onki 
alakila vuyirkal, kanmattu, anaiyin amarntu cellat, 
talaivanay, ivarrin tanmai tanakkeytalinrit tane 
nilavuci ramalanaki, ninranan, nlnka tenkum 
The Transcendent Light is One with the world, yet is diffe¬ 
rent, and is one and different. The Supreme guides innumera¬ 
ble souls and each one’s action by way of His will. The Perfect 
One pervades all, yet unaffected by the imperfections of 
Its creatures, and stands as Pure Self-luminous and second- 
less. (SS, II.I) 

■Even more categorically, Arulnanti &ivacarya says in his other 
^ v °rk Irupavirupatu: onrakamal irantakdmal onrumiran turn 
inr akdmal —Without being one, without being two, without being 
either. (XX.9-10) 

The views of both Vedanta and Siddhanta are drawn into the 
Ine eting point of samarasam where one sees everything as Sivam 
^nd experiences the presence of £iva everywhere (efikum civanie, 
c f- XXVIII.65-66). The following hymn too implies the idea of 
^ a *narasam: 


pacamakalamal patiyil kalavamal 
macil camattumutti vaykkunal ennalo 
When will the day for that freedom (mutti) of pure equality 
come without complete separation of anava malam and 
without completely merging in the Lord. (XLV.14.16) 

^wnattumutti , here, is nothing but the unitive state of the soul 
^hh the Lord (pati). As a Saiva Siddhanta saint, as referred to in 
the above hymns, while he speaks of the merger of the soul with 
the Lord he does not take it as complete absorption of the soul 
111 the pati (Lord). The state again is onfdy veray ... Another 
important point here is that the poet-saint does not hope for 
that day of complete separation and annihilation of the anava 
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mala {pasam). He does so, because as a Saiva Siddhantin it is 
his conviction that although anavamala has to be controlled, it 
cannot be uprooted because it serves to give access to pati. Hold- 
ln & on to Siddhanta teachings about God and the soul, Tayuma- 
navar attempts to bring together both Siddhanta and Vedanta 
tinder one encompassing spirit of samarasam which is nothing 
hut “Sivanuputi". (V.4) 

In II.5 Tayumanavar communicates the nature of samarasam 
an ^separable union where the soul experiences and affirms 
that it is not different (yeralen) from Thee, and whatever the soul 
does is His act (enatuceyal ninatuceyal). This union or ‘feeling of 
oneness’ for Tayumanavar is made possible through and only 
through benevolent grace, which is fundamental to Saiva Siddha¬ 
nta teaching. This is referred to in the following: 18 

varatelamoliya varuvanaelam eyta 
manatu catciyatakave 
maruva nilaitantatum vetanta cittanta 
marapu camaracamakave 
Purayamayunara ukamatu tantatum 
poy utalai nilai anrenap 
potaneritantatum. cacuvata ananta 
pokame viten nave 
nlralamayuruka ullanpu tantatum 
ninnatarul innum innum 
ninnaiyetunai enra ennai yekakka oru 
ninaivu carruntakilo 
parati ariyatamoname itaivitap 
parrakanirka arulvay 

parkkumitam enkum oru nikkamara niraikinra 
paripurarianantame 

It was Thy grace that granted me the state where the mind as 
witness (in detachment) could give up the things that are un- 
attained and accepted the things that are attained. It was Thy 
grace that granted me to discern without doubt the nature of 
Vedanta and Siddhanta as samarasa. It was Thy grace that 
enabled me to realize that this deceitful nature of the body is 
transient and to realize that release is the enjoyment of the 
eternal Bliss. It is your grace that bestows love for Thee which 
melts and flows unceasingly like water. Furthermore, the 
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thought of protecting me occurs in Thee who art my only 
refuge. Grant me Thy grace so that I shall ever remain 
attached to the mona (stillness) which cannot be known by 
any tattvas (categories) like earth. Oh ever-filling Bliss that is 
omnipresent and seen everywhere one looks. (II.8) 

The whole tone of this hymn is one of a search for God’s grace. 
It is his firm faith that one cannot attain that camaracanilai , the 
experience of the harmony of Vedanta and Siddhanta (which he 
implies later in the same verse as the realization of complete 
silence ( monarri ),) without God’s grace. With God’s grace the 
soul can ever remain attached to the stillness which is the culmi¬ 
nation of all thoughts and represents the attainment of transcen¬ 
dence. The poet-saint’s prayer here is for that grace by which 
he could hold on to the mona that cannot be known by any 
tattvas but only by His grace {arul). 

Tayumanavar characterizes samarasam as mona samarasam 
(stillness in the realization of the essence) in the hymn IV.4 which 
has been translated above in Chapter Five. This mona samarasam 
raises a challenge for all structured religions. For the latter the 
task will be to acknowledge the ‘beyondness’ outside the reach 
of particular faiths {camayam katanta mona camaracam). The 
challenge also consists in accepting the goal. Mona samarasam is 
the end of all religions and Tayumanavar’s point is that in such a 
challenge lies the convergence of all religions irrespective of their 
diversity as expressions of faith. 

The samarasa state explained above in IV.4 is also seen as a 
serene and peaceful state of the soul. Shanmugham Pillai 19 trans¬ 
lating the mona and samarasam of this verse comments that the 
serene state of the soul is to be found in the blissful state of mona 
(silence), where reigns supreme the conciliatory peacefulness 
{samarasam). Samarasam is that serene state of mind which 
neither word nor language can explain. This pure transcendental 
consciousness is as much objectless as it is wordless. The Reality 
which is beyond words and beyond language can only be expres¬ 
sed by silence. This idea, which as we had earlier explained, is also 
the central idea of the Upanisads (cf. Tait. Up. VI.22; Mund. Up. 
III. 1.8; and Ait. Up. 1.3.3). 

It was shown in the previous chapter that Tayumanavar was a 
true Saivite by faith, but in terms of religious experience he 
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goes beyond the structures of a particular religion. That which is 
beyond all visible religions is the experience and; according to 
Tayumanavar it is mona samarasam. This mona samarasam is a 
state of silence where one experiences Supreme Bliss and this 
experience (anubhava) is the point where all differences are set 
aside; all religions meet and merge; and in this blissful state 
Vedanta and Siddhanta are no longer two polarizing systems but 
two roads which merge in the realm of unitive experience 
{samarasam). The poet-saint accepts the revelatory aspect of each 
religion but still claims that they all come to the common path of 
‘silence’ ( monam ), which is the point of convergence for all 
religions. 

In another section of his hymns Tayumanavar views samara - 
sam as realization of 2§iva (sivanubhuti): 

... vetanta cittanta 

camaraca civanuputi— 

manna orucol kont enaittatuttaflta anpin— 

valvitta nanakuruve 

mantrakuruve yokatantrakuruve mulan— 
marapilvarum maunakuruve 

Oh Thou the Preceptor of mantras , Oh Thou the Preceptor of 
yoga and tantra. Oh Thou the Preceptor of mauna who art 
descended from Mular, Oh Thou the Preceptor of Wisdom, 
Thou hast saved me by “One Word” (oru col) and made me 
to attain the Samarasa “Sivanuputi ” where Vedanta and 
Siddhanta are one. (V.4) 

Personal experience of the Supreme in one’s life is beyond des¬ 
cription, and the most appropriate way of explaining the ex¬ 
perience is silence (mauna). It is an intimate union where the soul 
feels that it is liberated from the clutches of all binding forces 
(pasa) and gradually drawn to the experience of 3iva ( Sivanu - 
bhuti). By using the expression Samar asa Sivanubhuti the poet- 
saint beautifully pictures the quiescence of the soul which has 
experienced Self in his own self. Once the soul abides with the 
Supreme, it is in a state of everlasting peace and tranquillity and 
quiescence. This abiding and quiescence is samarasam . 

Tayumanavar always craved to attain that blissful state of 
J§iva-experience (Sivanubhuti). He, in admiration for both 
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Samay deary as (the Saint Founders of Saiva Religion) and 
Santanacaryas (the line of Teachers of the Saiva Religion), 
always eulogized them for their God-experience (cf. XIV.30-31; 
XXVIII.26; LXV.ii.4-5, 7; LXV.iii.8). For Tayumanavar they 
are the gurus who realized the Supreme in their lives (avane tam 
dnavar). Those masters have witnessed that He alone is the guru, 
and our poet-saint’s desire for the same realization is shown in 
the following verse: 

avane paramum avane kuruvum 
avane akilamanaittum avane tam 
anavare connal avarekuruvenakku 
nanavanaynirpat entanal 

He indeed is the Supreme. He in fact is the Guru. He truly is 
all pervasive. Those who have become Him (Those who were 
united with Him) say (witness) that “He indeed is my Guru”. 
When will be that day when I become Him. (XXVIII.63) 

This idea of “I becoming Him” (nan avandy nirpatu) is frequently 
found in the hymns. Attaining that unspeakable state of the 
soul’s unitive experience, seen as samarasam , is possible only 
through grace (arut). This, however, does not mean that the 
individual soul is very passive. “Making me Him” ( ennaittanak - 
JcalX LIV.8) is a process. It is a process, in the sense that the 
individual soul has to cast out all that binds ( pdsam ) him, ob¬ 
structing his way to liberation. This condition is stated in the 
final sections of the poet-saint’s hymns: 

ullatum illatumaki munn— 
unarvatuvay unnujankaritatellam 
tallenaccolli ennaiyan—ennait 
tanakkikkonta camarttaip partoli 
Oh companion, see how He (knowingly) made me Himself by 
asking me to reject whatever your mind realized by its own 
process of knowing as being and non-being. (LIV.8) 

in this process of casting away the bondage (pdsam) all tradi¬ 
tional means are recommended (cf. XII. 1), while placing nana 
nepi (the path of discriminative knowledge) as the main path 
(mukhya neri) (cf. IV. 11; LXV.15.2). 
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The realization process involves the fulfilment of certain 
requirements. God’s grace (anil), as pointed out above, occupies 
the first place. Halting one’s thought in terms of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ 
(halting mental activity) is another most important condition for 
God-realization. The following hymn shows the process of God- 
realization in a nutshell: 

anparuk kanpanameyyan—aiyan 
anantamonan arutkurunatan 
tanpatam cenniyil vaittan—ennait 
tanarint enmanam tan irantene 
My Lord is the embodiment of love to his devotees. He is 
Blissful Silence and gracious Master (to His lovers). He 
crowned my head with His (holy) feet. Concomitantly, I 
realized myself and had my mind die (my mind ceased think¬ 
ing). (LIV.10) 

According to Saiva Siddhanta one can attain that Supreme state 
of Union only through the Divine grace ( tiruarul ). In the above 
hymn it is figuratively expressed as tanpatan cenniyil vaittan (He 
placed on my head His feet). The moment He placed the feet on 
the head of His devotee, the soul allowed its ego-mind to go dead 
and realized the Self. Both ‘dying’ and ‘Realization’ happened 
concomitantly. This death of the mind (manam tan irantene) 
refers to the dying of the self bound by impurities {malas) anava y 
karma and may a. This breaking of the limiting conditions of the 
self-ensures the soul its spiritual elevation. In this wider perspec¬ 
tive, all the margas (paths), which prepare the individual self to 
get rid of the binding forces are accepted and the individual has 
to practise different paths according to his ability. All the differ¬ 
ent paths help the realization of one’s self, which is the goal of 
all enquiries. 

Tayumanavar’s extolling of the Advaita union and the state of 
samarasam is siddhantic in nature. The following hymns illus¬ 
trate this point: 


onrotirantena camaraca corupa cukam 

urrita enmanatin vanrian 

tiruvarul mutikka ittekamotu kanpeno 
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tetariya cattaki en 

cittamicai kutikonta arivana teyvame 
tecomayanantame 

Will I see the fulfilment of the desire of my heart (for cama- 
raca corupa cukam) when I am still in this body by the act of 
your grace which fills my mind with the bliss of (camaraca 
corupam (seeing the essential form) which is neither the state 
of ‘one’ nor ‘two’? O Bliss of teeming splendour, O 
Supreme Intelligence, Thou art my seeking Reality which is 
hard to find while (Thou) dost dwell in my heart. (XII. 1) 

In the illustration of the Blissful state as onrdtirantena , Tayuma- 
navar clearly enunciates the Siddhanta view of ‘oneness in God’. 
According to Siddhanta teaching the unity is neither one nor 
two. The Siddhanta position on the union of the individual 
soul with the Supreme Self as not one of identity nor complete 
absorption is further shown in XXII.10: 

yanenal kanen pfirana niraivil 
yatinum irunta peroli nl— 
tan ena nirkum camattu ura ennait— 
tannavan akkavum takum kan 
vanena vayanki onru irantenna 
markamam neritantu mara— 
ten ena rucittu anparaik kalanta 
celvame cirparacivame 

You are the great light which is all pervasive. In the equili- 
brious state of mind I do not see me as myself. To make me 
worthy of this state You made me yours. Having shown the 
path of ‘seeing’ which is neither one nor two, and giving me 
the blissful pleasure (like that) of honey that does not lose its 
taste of sweetness, You unite with your devotees, Oh precious 
Divine Siva. (XXII.10) 

The union of matured souls with the Lord is neither a state of 
‘one-ness’ nor ‘two-ness’. In both the above-mentioned hymns 
Tayuraanavar brings Vedanta and Siddhanta together and 
characterizes samarasam as the Advaitic experience of Siva 
(<advaitam ana aikiydnupavame, LXIII.293). Being a Saiva 
Siddhantin he further describes this unitive experience as onro- 
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tirantena camaraca corupacukam —the nature of the union is. 
neither one nor two. 

The poet-saint does not restrict his insight (darsana) to the 
theoretical level alone. He wants to see the practical application 
of that supreme realization. Therefore, he asks for the divine 
grace to illumine him for finding the operational aspect of that 
transformative experience of Siva. His prayer in the following 
hymn is to have that kind of experience which helps him to get 
involved in the practical realm of existence: 


canmatastapanamum vetanta-cittanta 
camaraca nirvakanilaiyum 
matikkotu antaparappelam ariyave 
vantarulum nanakuruve 

Oh the Preceptor of Wisdom, come and grant me Thy grace 
so that I may have the knowledge of the accomplishment oF 
furthering the founding of the Six religions and also the state 
of upholding the oneness of Vedanta and Siddhanta. (V.3) 

Tayumanavar here pleads for the Lord’s grace for comprehend¬ 
ing the essential nature of Vedanta and Siddhanta, which is 
samarasam. 

The use of “ vetanta cittanta camaraca nirvakanilai 99 needs 
special attention here. For Tayumanavar the idea of samarasam 
is not a theoretical one devoid of any practical application. Here 
we find the characteristic feature of our poet-saint. He does not 
want philosophy and religion to be very dry, restricted to the 
realm of abstraction. In other words, the abstract Vedanta 
philosophy of the Impersonal One is here brought to the level of 
practical religion. Here we may recall Chapter IV of this research 
where advaitannbhava was presented also as providing a basis for 
concern for the integral growth of every one irrespective of one’s 
caste, creed and religion. This is promotion of fellowship and it 
is one of the operational dimensions ( nirvakanilai ) of samarasam 
as understood by Tayumanavar. It is in this context, that he asks 
for Divine help in understanding the practical state of the “ veta - 
nta cittanta camaracam” . The operational dimension of samara - 
sam is found also in the meeting of all faiths around the all- 
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embracing harmonious spirit of God realization. The poet-saint 
praised, glorified and incessantly longed for that inseparable 
union, and invited everyone to participate in that bliss-giving 
experience of oneness: “O people of the world come together to 
see the Divine Hall that bestows liberation.” (TP., XXX, 1-3) 
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CONCLUSION 


At the very outset of this study it was stated that the religious 
core of the hymns of Tayumanavar is the notion of Vedanta 
Siddhanta samarasam , the experiential intuition of an under¬ 
lying essence shared by both Vedanta and siddhanta. The intro¬ 
ductory chapters discussed the general situation, which serves 
as the backdrop for the life and writings of Tayumanavar, and 
the formative factors which influenced his religious poetry and 
its message for the generations that followed him. The analysis 
of the poet-saint’s hymns showed the depth of his understanding 
of the truth of Saiva Siddhanta and the kind of relation he 
perceived between God, soul and the world, a relation he descri¬ 
bed as an Advaita relation. Chapter IV outlined the original 
vision of Vedanta as found in the Veda and the Upanisads , its 
scholastic interpretation, and the popular understanding of 
Vedanta as found in the Tamil religious literature. This dis¬ 
cussion showed Tayumanavar’s familiarity with both the 
doctrinal as well as the popular understanding of Vedanta. As 
shown in the last section of that chapter, the poet-saint finally 
concluded that the essence of Vedanta was advaitanubhava (unity 
experience) and presented that experience as the spiritual, social 
and unifying force which everyone must realize. This unique 
interpretation of Vedanta as advaitanubhava provided scope for 
him to see how every tradition could participate in that ever¬ 
lasting blissful experience. At the center of the chapter we have, 
therefore, amibhava (experience). Saiva Siddhanta tradition, 
which was the tradition of his immediate religious background, 
is understood by him as the essence of the teachings of the 
Veda , the Agamas , and the Saint Founders of the tradition. In 
these contexts too the poet-saint demonstrates that anubhava 
(Sivanubhava) is the goal of Siddhanta. The meeting point, thus, 
for both Vedanta (non-dual and Siddhanta, which he describes 
as “dualism that defies scrutiny” ( otariyatuvitam ), is samarasam , 
which is the experience of the essence of both the Veda and the 
Upanisads , on the one hand, and the Agamas , on the other. 

A few significant ideas emerge from this study. The idea of 
samarasam , as we have seen, is the central point of the religious 
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poetry of Tayumanavar. Samarasam , as we understand it from, 
this study, is not an overlooking of the distinctness of the 
respective traditions; these are considered here with a clear 
awareness of their differences as religious traditions. Yet, he 
argued, in their zeal to maintain conceptual distinctness, the 
traditions often tend to overlook the essential teaching of the 
original vision which is all-inclusive and all-embracing. If they 
could focus on that core, they could, see that the differences in 
their respective conceptual formulations are only peripheral. 
Indeed, they point to a nceter which is the experience of oneness. 

Samarasam is not a religion. Tayumanavar does not advocate 
a new religion of samarasam as something which would have to 
be brought into existence by rejection of the old philosophical 
structures of Vedanta and Siddhanta. He is not pleading for any 
discarding whatsoever, but rather for the awakening of each 
tradition to seek what is present in its own depth. Only in this 
way will one truly share his experience with other traditions and 
participate in the experiential richness of other religions. 

Samarasam , for Tayumanavar, is neither a doctrine nor a mere 
harmonization of creeds. It is rather a call for lending attention 
to that which makes harmonization possible. The two traditions 
of Vedanta and Siddhanta can be reconciled as concordant when 
they are viewed in the light of their experiential core. The diffe¬ 
rences of ‘non-dualism’ and ‘dualism’ when thus viewed in the 
light of what lies at their root, will cease to be ‘different’. They 
will become a mere conceptual distinction. 

Samarasam is also a reconciliation between ‘thought’ and what 
is beyond or behind ‘thought’. This point is important; for when 
people progress in their spiritual ascent they may tend to come 
to despise thought itself. The thought system itself must rather 
yield to the vision of what is behind it helping one to awaken to 
it. Tayumanavar always approved and acclaimed Vedanta and 
Siddhanta as two thought systems of intellectual depth. His 
quest, however, as we understand from the study of the hymns, 
went beyond the reach of thought and entered into the realm 
of experience. Tayumanavar characterizes this experiential state 
as mauna samarasam —the silent experiential state—which is 
witnessed only in silence. Nevertheless he does not despise the 
philosophical and theological systems which provide the sup¬ 
port of reason and intelligibility to the spiritual experience of 
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the soul. Samarasam, thus, is the highest and most exalted spiri¬ 
tual state where the issues of whether ultimate Reality is one or 
many lose their meaning. In this highest experiential state, 
Vedanta and Siddhanta converge. In this unspeakable and silent 
state of samarasam, divergence, duality, discord and disputes are 
transcended and what is left is convergence, non-duality, con¬ 
cord and harmony of religions, because this is “the common 
path of silence wherein the truth of all religions merge” (TP 
IV. 4). 

A further important point concurrent with the above is the 
practical turn Tayumanavar gives to samarasam, the essence of 
Vedanta and Siddhanta. This is brought out in the singular 
expression “camaraca nirvalcanilai ” (the operational aspect of 
samarasam ). The practical dimension of mystical experience has 
great significance. It is this insight of the poet-saint that makes 
him still relevant centuries later. The samarasa -mind which he 
speaks about is wider in its spiritual outlook, is open to include 
others, and is ready to meet and dialogue with other traditions. 
Samarasam, in this sense is a cohesive force emanating from the 
heart and spirit of religion itself, from religious experience 
(anubhava). One may say that ‘experience’ is the basis of the 
meeting of religions and even all humanitarian endeavours that 
accompany it. Vedanta Siddhanta samarasam, understood thus, 
cam be viewed as providing a potential insight into the religious 
pluralism of any age. In the wider horizon of unity experience, 
religious traditions may be seen as co-existing for mutual growth 
and enrichment. Nothing seems more natural than that they meet 
and participate in that harmonious and tranquil context of 
spiritual experience. 

A final point of this analysis is Tayumanavar’s understanding 
of Vedanta and Siddhanta. There are a variety of ways in which 
the concept of Vedanta is used. The poet-saint s understanding 
of Advaita Vedanta as love-union and social force is different 
from the understanding of scholastic Advaita. By defining this 
love-union in the Visistadvaita language of 'sayujya ’ he clearly 
shows that he does not understand Advaita experience, other¬ 
wise called samarasam, as identical with the non-dualism of 
scholastic Vedanta. Vedanta and Siddhanta are understood as 
the experiential state of the human soul. In this sense, samarasam 
is as close to the non-dualism (Advaita) of Vedanta as it is to the 
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dualism (otariyatuvitam = dualism that defies scrutiny) of 
Siddhanta; in fact, it is above both. Advaitanubhava is the com¬ 
mon ground of religious experience for both Vedanta and 
Siddhanta. In this sense, the poet-saint is a non-conformist 
Vedantin and also a non-conformist Siddhantin in an original 
and creative manner. In both respects he did not merely follow 
the line of the Sastras (scholastic Vedanta and Siddhanta), but 
re-mterpreted them according to the criterion of his own 
intuitive experience. So in the quest for samarasam Tayuma- 
navar is not really trying to combine or synthesize the two 

systems, but seeks the common experiential roots in religion as 
such. 

The basis of Tayumanavar’s vision of Saiva Siddhanta and 
Vedanta in terms of a mutual encompassing encounter needs to 
be underscored. It is not the scholastic method of containment 
through refutation. It is found in the mystical experience of 
iva) Sivanubhava ). By making use of the concept of Vedanta 
Siddhanta samarasam , the poet-saint unfolded the potentially 
ecumenical and inclusive elements that are present in the two 
traditions themselves but are often obscured by theological 
rancor and polemical zeal. I describe this as an ecumenical 
approach in the sense that it provides a common meeting place 
mi includes the various traditions within the ‘household’ of 
m uism. The word ecumenism has usually been used to refer to 
an attempt to recapture the sense of oneness among the Chris- 
an urches. The terms ‘ecumenism’ and ‘ecumenical’, in this 
u y o Tayumanavar, are intentionally extended to mean the 
pint o openess which potentially also provides for inclusiveness 
e ween religions. In seeking to reconcile Vedanta and Siddhanta, 
e poet-saint seems to have focused his eye on the potentially 

a em lacing and inclusive elements present in the heart of all 
religions. 

Samarasam follows most naturally from his understanding 
o ie two traditions of Vedanta and Siddhanta. Thus, his 
hymns are a call to the exponents of the traditions to return 
to tie ground of experience which is an experience of non- 
ot leiiiess. In the heart of such experience, there is no place for 
distance or division between oneself and the other. Tayumana¬ 
var’s attempt to show the common ground of the two traditions, 
and his appeal to the followers to focus on the essential and 
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central message rather than on what is merely of the nature of 
‘cumulative’ to their traditions, is the core of Vedanta Siddhanta 
samarasam. Experiencing the essence of religious traditions as 
also integral to one another is samarasam. Samarasam understood 
as advaitanubhava (unity experience) at least provides a vision of 
unlimited possibility and endless endeavour. The experiential 
realization of oneness between God and the soul, and between 
religious traditions, is a possibility more or less distinctly envisa¬ 
ged by all religious traditions and therefore deserves to be fur¬ 
ther explored. It that sense Tayumanavar’s call is relevant even 
today, for in a religiously pluralistic society, the meeting of 
religions at the point of realization of their essence can certainly 
create room for a constjuctive and spiritually meaningful co¬ 
existence. 
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Of related interest* ? ' 

THE ORIGINS OF VlRASAIVA SECTS 
" R. Blake Michael 

The present work is probably the most thorough exploration of VTrasai vism 
available in anyJanguage except Kannada. Already, the activities of 
founder/reformer Basava are well known throughout India and the world. 
Similarly, certain reformation^ aspects of VTrasaivism have attracted the 
attention of Western scholarship. 

Professor Michael’s book, however, goes beyond all previous efforts 
in non-Kannada languages. It exploresa crucial text, the Sunyasgmpadane, 
from VTrasaivism’s third century of development. There it finds sources 
for the seldom explored variety of forms and practices which characterize 
contemporary VTrasaiva sectarian and denominational patterns. 

Non-VTrasaivas will finally have an opportunity to appreciate the 
richness and depth of this significant religious movement. Vlrasaivas 
themselves may acquire a new appreciation of their own tradition’s 
breadth and sophistication. All will find the detailed scholarship impres¬ 
sive and informative. 

REVOLUTION OF THE MYSTICS 
On the Social Aspects of Vlrasaivism 
J.P. Schouten 

One of the most fascinating episodes in the religious history of Southern 
India is the rise of the VTrasaiva movement. The movement arose in the 
twelfth century under the charismatic leadership of Basava. Men and 
women from every background joined the experimental community of the 
Vlrasaivas. They had their own sacred literature in the form of short 
poems in Kannada. This literature reveals the far-reaching social ideals 
of these devotees. They propagated the spiritual value of every kind of 
labour, connected with a strong emphasis upon social service. Especially 
in the domain of gender relations. Women and men are regarded as equal: 
and, consequently, women played an important role in the movement. 

This study depicts the social views of the twelfth century reformers on 
the basis of their own texts. But also later developments are taken into 
consideration. Fifteenth century scriptures and ethnographical data from 
the colonial period give an impression of the reinterpretation of the old 
ideals and the consolidation of the community within the Hindu culture. 
The modem period is described with the help of anthropological research 
and the views of present-day VTrasaiva leaders. Four themes are thus 
discussed: caste; work and property; position of women; and education. 
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